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ew! Vandercook | 


Easy Terms... 10°%, dowt 


may cover the down payment), with 


installments. 


See 

Other Side 
For a Full 
View of the 


New SPIS BUSINESS 


Then Cut Out No Postage Necessary 

And Mail POSTAGE WILL BE PAII 
Reply Card 
For Full 
Information 





‘Repro Proof Press 


lown (your old proof press, of any make, 


vith balance payable in up to 36 monthly 


FIRST CLASS 
PermitNo.4209 
Chicago, Ill. 


9S REPLY MAIL 


sary if Mailed in the United States 


PAID BY 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
3601 West Touhy Avenue 


Chicago 45, Illinois 











Name _ 


[ Send full information about the new Vandercook Simple Precision SP15 Repro Proof 
Press. Include an illustrated, condensed catalog sheet of all 18 Vandercook Proof 
Presses and Test Presses... priced from $225.00 to $39,650.00. 


Send information on the Vandercook Lite-Base Caster (Lite-Base eliminates wood in 
Lt mixed forms), Block Leveller, Plate Mounter, and Gauges for measuring plates, type 
and slugs. 





Good Proofs Pay Off... 


IN PROFIT— GOOD WILL—BETTER PRINTING 





To a customer, good proofs are impressive—and they give him a preview of what 
the finished job will look like. 


Good proofs save production costs—by enabling your composing room to replace 
defective type, correct typographical errors and bad plates, before the job goes 
into the pressroom. 

Good proof costs little more than poor proofs—and may be a means of avoiding 


reruns due to wrong color, incorrect makeup, or any one of numerous other pro- 


duction hazards with which every printer is confronted at one time or another. 


Remember, good proofs do a selling job for you! They build you up in the eyes 


of a customer! They pay off! 





Title 
Company 
Address 











City 




































The NEW 
Vandercook Simple Precision 
SPI5 Repro Proof Press 


A low priced precision proof press, designed along simple lines, yet built to the same 
rigid quality standards as all Vandercook machines—and built for pulling top quality 
reproduction proofs—either black on white or transparencies. 


Equipped with automatic inking system, with either standard hand driven predistribu- 
tion or optional motor driven with automatic washup. Ruggedly built, compact and 
efficient, the SP15 is an ideal machine for quality proofs. 


In plants where space is a consideration, the compactness of the Vandercook SP15 is 
another great advantage for, including all overhanging parts, it requires only 2'8” x 5’9” 
of floor space. 






Maximum Form—14’ x 18” 


Maximum Sheet— 1434” x 20” 


os 





Try 


General Office, Pre-Press School; Demonstration Room & Factory 


ANDERCOOK & SONS, INC., 3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


e For Immediate Information 
Phone ROgers Park 1-2100—Ask for Fred Duensing 























The hearty acceptance of the Model K by the printing in- 
dustry is further recognition of the importance of the Elrod 
as basic equipment for strip material requirements. 

Six different Elrod models are now available to meet 
practically any need—publications, job printing, circular 
and poster printing, daily newspapers (over 70% of all 
those in the United States and Canada use Elrods), week- 
lies, or any plant wanting to control its own production. 

Send for your free Many present Elrod users profit by installing a Model K as 
copy of this new supplementary equipment for continuous production of 
folder on the : ‘ 

Model K Elrod certain largely-used material. 

Each Elrod model is simply designed to produce high- 
quality material. Supplied electric-heated or gas-heated; 
molds up to 18-points are interchangeable on all Elrods. 














Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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MAKING 

FINE PAPER 

BETTER 

AT BYRON WESTON CO. 


First all-new fine paper machine built in many years. 


Fully instrumented for precision control, flexibility and 


optimum production. 





Complete with the most modern tile-and-stainless-steel 
stock preparation system. 


Now in full operation making better cotton fiber bonds, 
ledgers, index bristols and related specialties. 


For prompt delivery in reams, cartons, 
cases, skids or rewound rolls for web fed 
equipment. 


MAKERS OF 

PAPERS 

for BUSINESS RECORDS 
SINCE 1863 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





‘BETTER THAN EVER EQUIPPED WITH THE NEWEST FINE PAPER |! 
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hy WARREN Gomes 








Hundreds saw it 
done at the NAPL show 
in New York 


Demonstration proves... 
FotoPlate 8*- the fastest way to duplicate! 





r FotoPlate 8 removed from 
l d the COUN t-dou n be gins 


For 15 seconds FotoPlate 8 is exposed to 


FotoPlate 8 is mounted on the press with 
negative } 


no further processing 


15 seconds later — the finished job comes off the press 
For highest quality reproduc- 


tion at lowest possible cost it’s 
FOTOPLATE 8 the fastest 
way to duplicate! Want more 
complete details? Write for free 
booklet. S. D. Warren Company, 


89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


*Trade-Mark for Warren’s presensitized lithographic plates 
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Contact these 
Warren distributors 
for new FOTOPLATE* 8: 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
Jones Graphic Products Co. 
M & F Supply Co., Inc. 
Grafic Photo Supply 
George R. Keller, Inc. 
Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
Sograph, Inc. 
Stickley-Siver, Inc. 


ATLANTA, GA 
AUSTIN, TEX 
BALTIMORE, MD 


BATON ROUGE, LA 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. 

Pitman Sales Co. of New England 

W. Oliver Tripp Company 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN Atlas Sales Co. 

BUFFALO, N. Y Marks & Fuller, Inc. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA...Litho Sales & Service 

CHARLOTTE, N.C George R. Keller, Inc. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. 

Chicago Litho Products Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 

Progressive Lithoplate & Supply Co. 

K. Schlanger Company 

The Simplimat Corporation 

CINCINNATI, O G. C. Dom Sup. Co. 

McKinley Litho Supply Co., Inc. 

Offset Plate Graining Co. 

CLEVELAND, O.Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. 

Cleveland Litho > Supply Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 

COLUMBUS, O. ....Salem Graphic Supply Co. 

DALLAS, TEX. . Lew Wenzel & Co. of No. Texas 

Litho Offset Supply Co. 

DAYTON, OHIO Salem Camera Company 

DENVER, COLO.....Lew Wenzel & Co. of Colo. 

DETROIT, MICH....Garrick Photo Supply Co. 

Industrial Photo Prod. Co. 

Lithomaster Company 

FORT WORTH, TEX.. Fort Worth Photo Supply 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Garrick Photo Supply, Inc. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Lew Wenzel & Co. of So. Tex. 

L. H. Kelley Company 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Hoosier Photo Sup., Inc. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA M & F Supply Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO Wenzel Equip. Co. 

LINDEN, N. J M.R. Klastorin, Inc. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK. .. Roach Printers Sup. Co. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF..Smart Supply Co., Inc. 

Lew Wenzel & Co. of So. Calif. 


The Steward Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Reliable Lithographic & Offset Supply Co. 
MIDLAND, TEX The Southwestern Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Reimers Photo Materials Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN T. K. Gray, Inc. 

Litho Supply Depot, Inc. 

MORRIS, N. Y Associated Graining Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Southeastern Printing Ink, Inc. 
NEWARK, N. J..... Globe Printers Supply Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Chemco Photoproducts Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Bridgeport Engravers Sup. Co. 
Chemco Photoproducts Co., Inc. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Harold M. Pitman Company 
Roll-O-Graphic Corporation 
Technigraphic Dev. Inc. 
OAKLAND, CALIF.Alpha Photo Products, Inc. 
PEORIA, ILL Lens & Camera Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA Penn Dell & Co. 
Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ...Ariz. Printers Sup. Co., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.....Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
Northeastern Composition Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE Litho Dev. & Research 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Offset Equip. & Supply Corp. 
D. M. Products Co. 
Marks & Fuller, Inc. 
The Foto Shop 


QUINCY, MASS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 
ROCKFORD, ILL 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rissmann Graphic Arts Supply Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX Texas Type Foundry 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF Smart Supply Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF....Lew Wenzel & Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH A. D. Coy Co., Inc. 
Litho Engineering and Research 
SECAUCUS, N. J Harold M. Pitman Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA Film Arbor, Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Onondaga Litho Supply Co., Inc. 
Marks & Fuller, Inc. 
TOLEDO, O Toledo Lithograin & Plate Co. 
TULSA, OKLA Lew Wenzel & Co. of Okla. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.... George R. Keller, Inc. 


National Plate Grainers 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Mebco Graphic Arts Supply Co. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
Young-Phillips Sales Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS G. E. Stimpson Co. 
TORONTO....and branches all across Canada 
Sears Limited 


Omission Doesn't Spoil 
Letterpress Articles 


As an aggressive exponent of modern 
letterpress, you have our compliments on 
the most informative articles you ran on 
the subject in your June and July issues. 
This should go a long way towards getting 
printers, engravers, and others in our in- 
dustry to really think about letterpress as 
it is today and will be tomorrow, instead 
of how it was. 

Due to the current intense interest in 
wrap-around plates and the wrap-around 
process, we would like to add that our 
new single-plate letterpress form can be 
utilized as an additional method of plating 
our 15x20%- and 22x304-inch Original 
Heidelberg two-color presses. We have a 
good number of these presses in the field 
and this is the only omission we spotted in 
these thought-provoking articles.——J. J. 
McCall, Heidelberg Eastern, Inc., New 
York City. 


U. of California Wants 
Old Inland Printer Copies 


One of our professors is very anxious 
for us to complete our set of The Inland 
Printer. If you can give us a quotation on 
any of the volumes or issues we need, 
please do so. If you cannot supply any of 
these volumes, please give us a suggested 
dealer. We shall be glad to hear from you 
as early as possible.—Marjorie F. Rumble, 
Search Division, Acquisition Department, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Editor's note: Long-time subscribers 
who might wish to rid their attics of musty 
Inland Printer copies, may contact Miss 
Rumble directly if they've any of the fol- 
lowing issues to dispose of: 

Vols. 1-6, October 1883—September 
1889; Vol. 26, October 1900—March 1901; 
Vol. 28, October 1901—March 1902; Vol 
30, October 1902—March 1903, and Vol. 
96, October 1935—March 1936.) 


South African Reader 
Likes Our New Look 


By surface mail I have dispatched to 
you a photograph of members of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Artists of South Africa 
(Natal Region) who welcomed Dr. G. W. 
Ovink of the University of Amsterdam 
during his recent lecture tour of the Re- 
public of South Africa. I’m sure your ears 
must have been ringing on this occasion 
because your name was mentioned in the 
course of our conversation. Dr. Ovink re- 
marked that he had met you in Chicago. 

We all thoroughly enjoyed his lecture 
at the School of Art of Natal Technical 
College. Dr. Ovink is a brilliant exponent 
of proper typographical usage and_ pos- 


=Yolhce)s 


sesses an exceptional knowledge of type 
faces and their designers. I do sincerely 
hope that you may find an odd corner in 
your magazine to include this photograph 
as Prof. Ovink’s visit to this country was 
something of a milestone to the graphic 
arts industry. 

I could not close without offering my 
congratulations to you on the “new look” 
of INLAND PrinterR/American Lithogra- 
pher. The colored department heads are 
extremely attractive and the new choices 
of typography and layout are very easy on 
the eye. It is altogether a well-produced 
publication.—John Guy, Advertising Man- 
ager, Natal Building Society, Durban 
Natal, South Africa. 


Brooklyn Firm Has Success 
With Lightweight Papers 


The article in your August issue regard- 
ing the printing and binding of light- 
weight papers was of particular interest. 
Mercury Lithographing and others have 
been printing bible papers as light as 
25x38—20/500 and accurately press fold- 
ing 256-page signatures on web offset 
equipment. The jobs are run at less than 
usual web press speed but the printing 
and binding economies are considerable. 
Savings in production time required is also 
another very big factor.—Bernard B. Le- 
vine, The Mercury Lithographing Corp., 
Brooklyn. 


Printer Praises J. L. 
Frazier’s Craftsmanship 


I have not written to J. L. Frazier about 
his retirement being officially announced 
although I knew of it through correspon- 
dence with him. 

I hesitate to praise a man to his face 
he may think it is done for a purpose—and 
this may be wrong thinking, but I believe 
that when appreciation is shown indirectly 
it has more value. I met him only once, at 
a Craftsmen’s convention, but I have al- 
ways admired him for his teaching of 
craftsmanship in a manner that was con- 
structive, and I know that a great many 
printers learned the art of printing from 
him. 

It is easy for anyone—whether qualified 
or not—to criticize the efforts of others, but 
when the critic shows you how to improve 
your work by actual demonstration then it 
has value. Such was his method, and | 
have profited from it. 

Perhaps it is a sign of getting old but I 
feel the “golden age” of printing has been 
with us the past 50 years or so, but is now 
gone. A few of the masters linger on and, 
when they are gone, we will truly be in 
the mechanized, automated stage in which 
we produce printing “untouched by hu- 
man hands.”—Harvey E. Scudder, Stock- 
ton, Calif. 
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THE DOT IS 
THE PROGF OF 
LEVEL/SM@6TH 
a RINTABILITY: 





NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME, LETTERPRESS PRINTERS CAN HAVE PRE- 
MIUM PRINTABILITY AT NON-PREMIUM PRICES! THE HALFTONE DOT, 
ON CROWN ZELLERBACH’S EXTRAORDINARILY LEVEL AND SMOOTH 
PRINTING SURFACE, IS THE CONVINCING PROOF! THIS REVOLUTION- 
ARY DEVELOPMENT IS MADE POSSIBLE BY A CROWN ZELLERBACH 
PAPER-MAKING BREAKTHROUGH. LEVEL/SMOOTHNESS IS PRODUCED BY 
COMBINING THE SMOOTHENING ACTION OF THE CONVENTIONAL ROLL 
COATER WITH THE REMARKABLE LEVELING ACTION OF THE TRAILING- 
BLADE COATER ON-THE-MACHINE IN ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION. 
ASK YOUR FAVORITE PAPER MERCHANT SALES REPRESENTATIVE FOR AN 
EXCITING LEVEL/SMOOTH DEMONSTRATION AND FOR PRINTED PROOF 
OF PREMIUM PRINTABILITY IN ALL/NEW, ROLL/BLADE, LEVEL/SMOOTH 
SURFA/GLOSS* AND FRANCISCAN GLOSS; LETTERPRESS COATED PAPERS. 


7, CROWN 
ZELLERBACH 


PRINTING PAPER DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 


SALES OFFICE CcHic 


© Crown Zellerbach Corporation 





NEITHER LEVEL 
NOR SMOOTH 
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You NAME (7... 


Round Holes or Oval Holes 
Rectangular Holes 

Odd Shaped Holes 

Single Holes 

Multiple Holes 


Kalamazoo Universal 





Punching for Keysort 
Tabbing and Indexing 
Double Round Cornering 
Pinhole Perforating 
Plastic Binding Holes 


The Southworth Power Punch DOES /7/ 


Versatile is the word for this basic and highly productive machine, long setting 
the industry’s standards for performance. Equally significant is the industry’s 
dependence on Southworth’s Engineering Service for help in solving its problems 
of how to punch, tab, index or perforate a wide range of materials more easily, 
more accurately and more profitably. 

Standard heads from stock .. . special heads to order. 
FOR DETAILS WRITE: SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO.,5211 WARREN AVE., PORTLAND, ME. 


SOUTH WORTH 1. ©. € o> - 60. 6 > olen 
(oc? - 2. @ -2 - @ ¢ on. © - is ol ee 2 S&S €_ PD Coys 


Paper Conditioners; Automatic Skid Lifts; Cutters; Deliveries; Layboys; Air Lift Tables; Lift Tables; Skid Turners; Hand, Foot, Motor Driven 
Punching Machines; Humidifiers; Envelope Presses; Punch Heads; Tabbing Knives and Corner Cutters; Custom Built Allied Equipment. 
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Color Fidelity... 


when you CHOOSE 
THE RIGHT PAPER 
FOR THE JOB! 


Maintaining the purity of delicate flesh tones 
against a background of almost solid red, re- 
quires painstaking plate making, knowledge- 
able printing, and a printer familiar with the 
tools of his trade. Paper is one of these tools. 


The paper chosen to reproduce this striking 
color photograph is Prentice offset enamel, 
Kimberly-Clark’s finest offset paper. A dou- 
ble-coated free sheet with outstanding strength, 
permanence and opacity, it has been used 
with remarkable results in fine reproduction 
of all offset screens in monotone and multi- 
color process printing. 


Choose the right paper for the job from 
papers expertly produced in some of the world’s 
best mills— Kimberly-Clark Printing Papers. 


For offset: Prentice offset enamel, Prentice 
Venetian, Prentice velvet coated offset, Pren- 
tice coated cover, Prentice velvet coated cover, 
Lithofect offset enamel, Shorewood coated off- 
set, Fontana velvet coated opaque, Kimberly 
Opaque, Metro offset. 


For web offset: Kimberly web offset enamel, 
Lithoweb coated offset, Kimfect ‘*O” coated 
book. 


For letterpress: Hifect enamel, Trufect enamel, 
Multifect coated book, Energy coated book. 


These grades are available through select paper 
merchants who have been singled out for their ability 
to help you choose the right paper for the job. 


&3 Kimberly Clark 








“Color Fidelity,” printed on Prentice offset enamel, SO# basis. 








The following select paper merchants will help you choose 


the right Kimberly-Clark printing paper for the job 


ALABAMA 
8irmingham 

Sloan Paper Company 
Mobile 

Knight Paper Company 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tucson 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
* Arkansas Paper Company 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Long Beach 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Les Angeles 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Carpenter Paper Company 

Ingram Paper Company 
Ockland 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento 

Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
San Bernardino 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Diego 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Bonestell & Company 

Carpenter Paper Company 
San Jose 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Steckton 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


COLORADO 

Denver 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo 

Carpenter Paper Company 


CONNECTICUT 
East Hartford 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
Hartford 

Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc 
New Haven 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 

*Barton Duer & Koch Paper Co 
* john Floyd Paper Company 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Miami 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Orlando 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Tallahassee 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 
Tampea 

*Knight Bros. Paper Company 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 

Sloan Paper Company 

Wyant & Sons Paper Company, Inc. 
Augusta 

Dillard Paper Company 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 
Honolulu Paper Company 


IDAHO 
Boise 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 


ILLINOIS 
Champaign 
Crescent Paper Company 
Chicago 
Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Chicago Paper Company 
*Midland Paper Company 


INDIANA 
Fort Wayne 

The Millcraft Paper Company 
Indianapolis 

Central Ohio Paper Company 
Crescent Paper Company 


IOWA 
Des Moines 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
Sioux City 
Carpenter Paper Company 


KANSAS 
Kansas City 
*Warwick Paper Company, Inc. 
Topeka 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Wichita 

Western Newspaper Union 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
*Southeastern Paper Company 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 

Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
New Orleans 

The D&W Paper Company, Inc. 
Shreveport 

Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


MAINE 
Augusta 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

*Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company 
* John Floyd Paper Company 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
Springfield 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc. 
Worcester 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 


3, cotton content and suiphite business papers 


Grand Rapids 

Quimby-Walstrom Paper Company 
Kalamazoo 

Bermingham & Prosser Company 
Lansing 
*The Triquet Paper Company 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Minneapolis 
Carpenter Paper Company 
*Leslie Paper 
*Minnesota Paper & Cordage Company 
St. Paul 
*Leslie Paper 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 

Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian 

Newell Paper Company 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Louis 
Beacon Paper Company 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Springfield 
Carpenter Paper Company 


MONTANA 
Billings 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls 

Carpenter Paper Company 
*Leslie Paper 
Missoula 

Carpenter Paper Company 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Omaha 

Carpenter Paper Company 


NEVADA 
Reno 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


NEW JERSEY 
East Orange 
Bulkley Dunton & Company, Division of 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
Newark 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Carpenter Paper Company 


NEW YORK 
Albany 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 
Buffalo 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Company 
Jamestown 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
New York 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
Beekman Paper Company, Inc. 
Bulkley Dunton & Company, Division of 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
Bulkley Dunton S.A. 
*Linde-Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
Royal Paper Corporation 
Saxon Paper Corporation 
*The Canfield Paper Company 


Rochester 
*Genesee Valley Paper Company 
Syracuse 

Genesee Valley Paper Company 
Troy 

Troy Paper Corporation 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

Dillard Paper Company 
Greensboro 

Dillard Paper Company 
Raleigh 

Dillard Paper Company 
Wilmington 

Dillard Paper Company 
Winston-Salem 

Dillard Paper Company 


OHIO 

Akron 

The Millcraft Paper Company 
Cincinnati 

The Chatfield Paper Corporation 


*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 


The Johnston Paper Company 
Cleveland 

The Millcraft Paper Company 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
Columbus 

Central Ohio Paper Company 


*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 


The Scicto Paper Company 
Dayton 


*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 


lima 


The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Company 


Toledo 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
*The Ohio & Michigan Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
Tulsa 

Tayloe Paper Company 
*Western Newspaper Union 


OREGON 

Portland 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Frazer Paper Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 

D. L. Ward Company 

Paper Merchants, Inc. 

Whiting-Patterson Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 


The Chatfield & Woods Company of Pa. 


*General Paper Corp. of Pittsburgh 
Scranton 
Elm Paper Company 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
*Palmetto Paper Company 
Greenville 

Dillard Peper Company 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

*Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
Sloan Paper Company 
Southern Paper Company 


&9 Kimberly Clark 


Knoxville 

Southern Paper Company 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Memphis 


“ Memphis Paper Company 


Tayloe Paper Company 
Nashville 
*Bond-Sanders Paper Company 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Austin 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas 

Carpenter Paper Company 
El Paso 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Fort Worth 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Lubbock 

Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Shiner-Sien Paper Company 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Carpenter Paper Company 


VIRGINIA 
Bristol 

Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
Norfolk 

Old Dominion Paper Company 
Richmond 

Cauthorne Paper Company, Inc. 
Dillard Paper Company of Richmond 
Roanoke 

Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Spokane 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
McGinnis-Independent Paper Company 
Tacoma 

Blake, Moffilt & Towne 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
*The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton 
*Universal Paper Corporation 
Milwaukee 
Bouer Paper Company 
Sensenbrenner Paper Company 
*Universal Paper Corporation 


CANADA 
ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd 
Edmonton 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd. 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Kruger Paper Company, Ltd. 


For a complete listing of business paper merchants, write to Kimberly-Clark, Neenah, Wis 
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The crisp, fresh protection of foil-laminated packag- 
ing, the attention-demanding beauty of graphics on 
foil and the high impulse impact of laminated foil 
overwraps can help give your product these selling 
advantages at all distribution levels. 

Alcoa’s new $1.5 million expansion of facilities 
in Davenport, Iowa, gives you a new, major source 
for your Alcoa® Foil lamination requirements in 
combination with paper, wax, paperboard and plas- 
tic materials. 

This expansion, backed by Alcoa’s famed research 
properties, is organized to help you (on a custom 
basis) arrive at profit answers to problem areas. 
Whether you need a higher product standard of 
nonoffsetting, smoothness, brightness and uniform- 
ity; or if you’re looking for a guarantee of more 
good vards per shift . . . more good yards of print- 
treated foil for adherence to gravure inks or vinyl- 
coated lacquers; or if varying sealing temperatures, 
strengths or bleedproof splicings are your areas of 
concern; buy direct from Alcoa. 

Alcoa controls quality from ingot to laminations 
at one location to meet your specifications for sales 

. to meet your specifications for beauty, protec- 
tion and turnover. 


Waicon ALUMINUAA 


é FOIL LAMINATIONS 


Entertainment at Its Best 
ALCOA PREMIERE with Fred Astaire as Host 
Tuesday Evenings, ABC-TV 





For more complete and profitable information, 
please mail this coupon. 
Pee Se Rahm 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1662-L Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| am interested in more information about 
your new foil laminating facilities. 


Name 


Zone__ State —— 


ALCOA SALES OFFICES 


AKRON 8, OHIO 


ALBANY 10, N.Y.......ccccees 


ALLENTOWN, PA 
ATLANTA 9, GA 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 
BIRMINGHAM 13, ALA 
BOISE, IDAHO 
BOSTON 16, MASS 
BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN 


506 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
(cua teubesSuueeaeess 255 Lark St. 


1132 Hamilton St. 


Alcoa Bidg., 1615 Peachtree St. 
1007 Commercial Credit Bidg. 


P.O. Box 7424A 


, Park Square 
Atlantic St. 


BUFFALO (TONAWANDA), N.Y......-00-000 2427 Sheridan Dr. 


CHARLOTTE 2, N.C 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN 


CHICAGO 11, 
CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


DAYTON DS, ORIG Vc cccscccccccesaseesns 


DENVER 3, COLO 
DES MOINES 12, 


NON ae CNET i scpseevecennascdenne 
Sb as PETE E TE 


FORT WAYNE, IND.. 
GARDEN CITY, N.Y.... 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH.. 


HARTFORD 5, CONN...... 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND..............5. 
PPI, PANE axevassknccsicc oes cecic 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO............... 


LAFAYETTE, IND 
LIMA, OHIO 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


MIAMI (HIALEAH), FLA 


MILWAUKEE S, WiS.cccccsescsccscs 
MINNEAPOLIS 24, MINN 

NASHVILLE 12, TENN........0.00000 
NEWARK 2, 00.5... .csvevccces 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA 


NEW YORK 17, NLY.......000 


OAKLAND 8, CALIF 


OKLAHOMA CITY 3, OKLA 


OMAHA 2, NEBR.. 
PEORIA, ILL.. 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
PHOENIX 4, | aegis 


PITTSBURGH 20, PA 


PORTLAND 4, ORE............ 


1000 Wachovia Bank Bldg. 


1205 Volunteer Bidg. 
520 North Michigan Ave. 


Alcoa Bidg., 2331 Victory Parkway 


1450 Terminal Tower 

230 Bryson Bldg. 

1900 Fidelity Union Tower 
601 Brady St. 

.207 Northtown Arcade 
309 Moore Bldg. 

.. 3620 Ingersoll Ave. 
.610 New Center Bidg. 


510 Mott Foundation Bldg. 
..2924 South Calhoun St. Bldg. 


.1001 Franklin Ave. 


812 Michigan National Bank Bidg. 


-1049 Asylum Ave. 
1310 Texas Eastern Bidg. 
2939 North Meridian St. 
310 National Bank Bidg. 


.2300 Power & Light Bidg. 


P.O. Box 500 
901 National Bank Bldg. 
414 Pulaski St. 


1152 Starks Bldg. 

203 Field Bldg. 

4515 Poplar Ave. 

490 Hialeah Drive Bldg. 


2040 West Wisconsin Ave. 


4010 West 65th St. 
.235 Wilson-Bates Bldg. 


Rene Abe sees Asawa nen 744 Broad St. 


1225 Whitney Bldg. 


ebebabeshensvesna 230 Park Ave. 


1001 46th St. 
111 N.W. 23rd St. 


.746 Omaha National Bank Bldg. 
-614 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
“1800 Two Penn Center Plaza 

702 First National Bank Bldg. 


875 Greentree Road 


.1115 U.S. National Bank Bldg. 


PROVIDENCE 3, Ruli..c.s...ccceces 2503 Industrial Bank Bidg. 


RIGHMOND 30, VA.cccesescvccsccess 
ROCHESTER 18, N.Y.......... 
ST, LOUIS BS, MO... .cc00000.scc0ee 


SEATTLE 1, WASH 
SOUTH BEND 1, 


SPPRMe 1, WASH .ccssesescscssscs 


SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS 


RMSE 05 WE Vaccnsedcsse se 


TAMPA 9, FLA 


oO an ORR an Sane rs 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C 


WHITE PLAINS, W.Y...00.555<5 


WICHITA 2, KAN 


.908 North Thompson St. 


Swakhah asada es eaenn ee Erdle Bldg. 
10th Floor, Continental Bidg. 


2962 Fifth Ave. 

2509 Equitable Life Bidg. 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bidg. 
805 J.M.S. Bldg. 

-610 Fidelity Bldg. 

508 Tarbell- Watters Bidg. 


PT TTT Sry 731 James St. 


4202 Henderson Bivd. 
350 W. Woodruff Ave. 
1200 Ring Bldg. 


(hahecuanve 180 South Broadway 


1010 Central Bldg. 


825 Bank of Delaware Bldg. 


22 Pleasant St. 
205 Manufacturers Bidg. 
537 Ohio Edison Bldg. 





WE HATE 


(TOO!) 


Dimensional Stability...the built-in “extra” in Bergstrom 


Thor® Offset Paper...helps eliminate out-of-register printing 


Lithography craftsmen agree—paper is vital to repro- 
duction perfection. Properly selected paper not only 
enhances the finished printed product, but is also 
essential to better mechanical control. 

Bergstrom reprocesses wild paper fibers. Breaks 
them down. Completely tames them so they no longer 
cause troublesome curl, out-of-register, tail-end wrin- 
kles, or cockled surfaces. With the stresses relieved, 
these fibers become the “guts” of Thor Offset—the 


printing paper with superb dimensional stability. 


Thor Offset is table-flat. Strong. Opaque. Quiet- 
white*. In short, Thor Offset is a real production paper. 

You won’t want to overlook the packaging conve- 
nience of Thor, either. Shipped in rolls, pressure- 
packed skids, or in Bergstrom’s unique, self-sealing, 
re-usable cartons. 

Request Bergstrom’s Thor Offset for your next 
printing job. You’ll see dimensional stability in action, 
cut your downtime, lower your costs, and deliver a 
better job on schedule. 


*gets your printed message read 


BERGSTROM 


PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Paper for Printing, Publishing, 
Converting, Banking and Office 
Communications. 


INLAND Printer ‘American Lithographer 


Please send me Thor Offset paper samples 
I am also interested in 
Ibsen Book Papers Odin Office Printing Papers 
F u F 


0 Safety Papers 
CO 


TITLE 





COMPAN Y__—_ 





ADDRESS 
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Press consists of 4 1 1 f r plu 1- Below, Roger L. Perry checks quality of printed material as 
tton stations at ul it inching and control of it comes off the huge new ATF press. Main Cutler-Hammer 
aster provides control panel is located in recessed wall . . . saves space 

> of press speeds. required by cumbersome rotary conversion equipment. 
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CONTROL 


New Cutler-Hammer 
Web Offset Drive slashes 
maintenance costs 


Here’s what the President of Perry Printing Company says about this 
Webmaster static powered press drive 


Wire been tremendously impressed by 
the savings in maintenance made 
possible by the lack of moving parts in this 
rectifier type drive. 
STEPLESS CONTROL AND QUIET 
OPERATION IS GREAT 
“We also like the features of variable 
threading speeds and stepless control from 
inching to top speed. The extreme quietness 
of this Cutler-Hammer Webmaster drive is 
another great advantage over the old style 
motor generator sets. 


INSURES SAFETY 
“Safety of our pressmen is of course the 
most important benefit of all. A full fledged 
safety signal system and Cutler-Hammer’s 
positive magnetic brake take the danger 
out of make-ready. 


USES MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE 
“Space savings made possible by this 
Webmaster installation have been another 
big bonus for us. Our installation is recessed 
into a wall where it is accessible from either 


WHAT’S NEW? ASK... 


Cutler-Hammer inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin © Division: 
Hammer International, C. A. © Associates: Cutler-Hammer 
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Airborne Instruments Laboratory © Subsidiary: 
Canada, 


side, yet takes an absolute minimum of 
floor space.”’ 

Roger L. Perry, President of the Waterloo, 
Wisconsin company, knows what he’s talk- 
ing about. He literally grew up in this 
business, founded by his father 30 years 
ago as a small town weekly newspaper. 
Functioning today as publication and cata- 
log specialists, Perry Printing Co. facilities 
include another 3-unit web offset press with 
a Cutler-Hammer drive, plus a variety of 
letterpress and offset presses; seven lino- 
types; complete composing room, photo and 
platemaking department; automatic bind- 
ery and a large mailroom complete with 
postal substation. 


FIND OUT WHAT’S NEW FOR YOU 

As the leading supplier of control to the 
Graphic Arts industry, Cutler-Hammer can 
supply you with the latest developments in 
control to fit your precise needs. Be sure 
you specify Cutler-Hammer control on the 
next equipment you buy. And call your 
local Cutler-Hammer sales office any time 
you have a question about control. 


-HAMMER 


Cutler- 
Mexicana, S.A. 


Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer 





“<> GOODYEAR’S NEW 
DELIVERS SHARPER DOTS, 


FINER REPRODUCTION. “Micro-textur- UNIFORM GAUGE. Electronically controlled 
ized” smoothness gives you clean, sharply defined and process assures uniform thickness, perfect face/body 
perfectly formed dots—no slurs or tails. balance. Absence of low spots shortens make-ready. 


BETTER SMASH-RESISTANCE. eExcel- LOWER OPERATING COSTS. Uniform 

lent resilience reduces smash-up effect. HI-FI blan- gauge, lower printing pressure with no loss of dot 

kets are easy to clean; resist staining even on long clarity, top smash-resistance, faster make-ready — 
they all add up to real economy. 


| O C) 
‘Bak 
OFFSET BLANKETS 
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HI-FI BLANKET SURFACE 
RESISTS WEAR LONGER 


Revolutionary ‘micro-texturizing” process “tempers” rubber to 
produce remarkable smoothness plus long-lasting durability 


You get maximum fidelity on every impres- 
sion with HI-FI Blankets by Goodyear. And 
you get it at no extra cost. 


Secret is Goodyear’s remarkable new ‘“‘micro- 
texturizing”’ curing process. It produces a 
surface that combines smoothness, hardness 


and resilience to a precisely controlled degree 
for top-notch reproduction. 


Run after run, you keep getting true-to-copy 
fidelity because HI-FI takes the punishment, 
and bounces back. Colors: red, green, blue- 
gray, black. Available prepunched. For more 
details, call your Goodyear Distributor or 
write Goodyear, Printers Supplies Sales 
Department, New Bedford, Mass. Remem- 
ber—lots of good things come from Goodyear. 


‘‘HI-FI quality takes the guesswork out of printing’’—says Joseph H. 
Kenning, Offset Superintendent, United States Playing Card Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, another satisfied HI-FI user. 

“T can’t take chances on a blanket’s performance. The back of every 
playing card in a run must be the exact match of every other one. 
Even slight variations could throw out the whole job. 

“That’s why I like HI-FI Blankets. They produce sharp, clean dot 
formations every time. No blurs or smudged edges to cause irregu- 
larities. We get top-quality results consistently—even when there’s 
an extra metallic color in some of our fancier designs. 

“HI-FI Blankets really stand up, too. I’ve never used any that give 
me better smash-resistance—more mileage.” 


BY - AR: PRINTERS SUPPLIES 
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PARSONS 
OLD HAMPDEN BOND 


First choice for an executive's stationery, 

life insurance policy or other document where dignity 

and prestige are prime requirements. OLD HAMPDEN BOND with 
plated parchment finish is unsurpassed for the fine work of 

any graphic arts craftsman. 








This sparkling business paper for important correspondence at any 

level offers a modern cockle finish which, with the bright white color, 
will last a lifetime. PARSONS BOND is the letterhead companion of 
Parsons record-keeping papers . . . Parsons Ledger and Parsons Index . . . 
in many corporation offices. 








78% NEW COTTON Femi 


When correspondence requires all but the best in background paper, and 

is frequent but not documentary, PARSONS LACONIA BOND stands out. This 
cockle finish paper is reordered often by businessmen who understand fine 
craftsmanship. 


PARSONS 
For businessmen who still understand the place of high value at medium EDGEMONT BOND 
price, PARSONS EDGEMONT BOND, made with cockle finish from 50% new 
cotton fibers, is a welcome product. Available in white and six modern 
colors, it offers a flexibility sought by efficient managers. 








The popular-priced cockle finish “work horse’ of many modern business 
firms, is specified frequently by those who know value in paper and who 
understand how companion sheets of white and 6 colors can add effective- 

ness to business correspondence and inter-departmental forms. 


@rarsons LENVO!I 


100% NEw COTTON FammE 
sures 


or discerning business people — men and women who prefer a plated vellum 
finish in laid or wove formation, PARSONS L’ENVOI is made with superfine 
new cotton fibers. This is the Queen of Correspondence Papers, preferred 

for dignified, distinguished stationery. 
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PARSONS BOND PAPERS 


restyled for printers u ho know that better profits and customers result 
from fine printing on prestige papers. 


f 


“Make a change get a new look somethine better 
than our competitors are using! Do it now!” These words, 
or words like them, echo across one printing buyer's desk 
after another. Why? Businessmen (your customers and 
your competitors) are on the move. They want more 
orders, more pront, more recognition, more prestige 
They're changing methods, packaging and_ products 
They're changing suppliers. The objective: to get something 
new, different and better than competition and this in- 
cludes printing and paper. 

The opportunity 1s yours. Parsons provides part of the 
answer. Now you can offer Parsons KING COTTON 
Bond Papers the best that fine craftsmanship can make 

as the new look, the difference your customers and 
prospects demand. Parsons Bond Papers are restyled to 
help you do this . . . new whites, new sizes, new finishes 
and new sales helps. Parsons Bonds in all grades are 
recognized as prestige papers. They are different (but cost 
no more) . . . they'll help you build solid business that 
repeats order after order 

For better profits and repeat-order customers, call your 
Parsons paper merchant for sample stock and sales aids 
Sell the difference in Parsons newly styled papers and 
see the difference in your business 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY {NVE e 
PARSONS PAPER DIVISION HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Naleloiingm the new 


Sci DAVIDSON 
part by xi DUALITH 500 


From the rugged castings of the unitized base—which 
provides a single, solid support for the press, the feeder 
and the pile jogger—up through the equally rugged and 
precisely machined castings which form the side frames 
of the press and feeder, every part of the new Dualith 500 
is designed and made to give you years of trouble-free 


service. 


All cylinder bearings are oversized, grease sealed, pre- 
cision ball bearings. All other bearings throughout the 
new Dualith 500 are either famous “Oilite” bearings or 
precision ball bearings. 


Just look at the wide steel gears, the size of the shafts for 
the cylinders and feed rolls and the obvious ruggedness 
throughout this basically simple yet uniquely efficient 


design. 


That's quality you can see—and depend on—for years to 


come. 


In fact, there’s quality in everything the Dualith 500 has 
or does. Registration...unsurpassed. Ink coverage ...com- 
plete and uniform on all jobs. Productivity and capacity 
...eye-opening (speeds up to 8,000 impressions per hour, 
paper capacity 6,000 sheets of 20-Ib. stock or equivalent). 
Operation and job-changing ...easiest ever. 

Blanket cylinder gears and bear- An additional indication of the quality of the Dualith 500 

ings are typical of the precisely 


machined engineering built into is the chain delivery... built in as standard equipment. 


very part of the Dualith 500 
’ p a as Just one of the reasons we say 


YOU'LL BE YEARS AHEAD WITH THE NEW 
DUALITH 500 


Send today for colorful 12-page brochure. 





Davi Son Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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Every vibrant hue... or delicate shade... can 
matched on Trojan Tro-Mark*® Gummed Printing 
sides providing unexcelled reproduction, it saves 


you money. For this gummed paper prints as 
though it were wrgummed. See the advantages 
of Trojan Tro-Mark for yourself. For further 
information, details, and free samples call your 
Trojan Tro-Mark distributor. 


The Gummed Products Company 
Division St. Regis Paper Company °* Troy, Ohio 











Bring “two-color 
press profits 
to both kinds 


of two-impression 





Here is one kind of two-im- 
pression printing, two col- 
ors on one side of a sheet. 
Two-color presses generally 
offer definite advantages in 
speed and economy of pro- 
duction for this type of work. 





But this is another kind of 
two-impression printing, 
one color on both sides of a 
sheet. You can now bring 
‘‘two-color press’’ advan- 
tages to this type of work. 


How? By installing ‘‘the world’s most 
versatile printing machine,” the Miller 
TPu 23x36 Two Color-Perfector Offset 
Press. / It’s a two-color 

press, unexcelled in its 

ability to produce the 

finest multicolor or proc- 

ess work at speeds up to 7000 per 
hour. / It’s a perfecting press, print- 
ing the same or different colors on 
both sides of a sheet at speeds up to 
6000 per hour... and the print quality 
rivals single-color press production! 
/ Investigate how Miller TPJ versa- 


tility, speed, and quality can bring MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 1115 REEDSDALE 
- - ST., PITTSBURGH 33, PA. « IN CANADA: SEARS 

greater profits to all your two impres LIMITED, 253 SPADINA ROAD, TORONTO [ 

sion” work. Write today for brochure. 
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Your MEAD merchant is your partner... 
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in boosting your community, building more sales for you! 


As a local businessman, your MEAD MERCHANT is as interested as you in 
promoting more business for you and your community. He keeps you posted 
on local trends that can affect your business. He shares this information with 
you, keeps you aware of new business opportunities, helps promote more 
printing sales for you. It is another of the ways YOU GET MORE FROM YOUR 


MEAD MERCHANT. papers 


Mead Papers, Inc., a subsidiary of The Mead Corporation, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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CRONAR = 
Litho films... 


stable, consistent, 


““proven in use”’ 


For camera halftones, line 
negatives, contact positives, color 
corrector masks—any process 
requiring a superior litho film, you 
know you're safe with a 

CRONAR Litho Film. 


CRONAR Litho Films are extremely 
high contrast, ortho films with 
non-halation backings that insure 
maximum image sharpness, 

and clear completely during 
processing. They were the first 
graphic arts films on polyester 
base... and they've proven 

their superiority in leading shops 
throughout the world. 





You can be sure there’s a CRONAR 
litho film that will work efficiently 
for you. For more information 

ask your Du Pont Photo Products 
Technical Representative or your 
Graphic Arts Dealer. 


ONLY CRONAR POLYESTER FILMS 
HAVE BEEN ‘‘PROVEN IN USE” 
FOR OVER 4 YEARS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Photo Products Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


<> Symbol and CRONAR are Du Pont trademarks for 
ter graphic arts films 


REG us pat OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 
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“Our star salesman at contacting newcomers is the Yellow 
Pages!” says C. Mann, Chairman of the Board, Printing Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. “‘New companies and out-of-town people have 
to use the Yellow Pages to locate a printer. That’s why our Yellow 
Pages advertising is the best contact we’ve got! It supplies con- | - = ia a a 
stant leads to our salesmen. No wonder we devote most of our “Bring Your Lithography Problems To Us” 


ad budget to the Yellow Pages—it pays off in business!” *LITHOGRAPHING 
* CREATIVE ART 


| Yellow Pages Display ad (shown reduced at right) runs 
one | under LITHOGRAPHERS. Call the Yellow 
as dr P ‘ 
<<“ ages man at your Bell Telephone Busi- 
—~ Display this emblem. It builds your business! ness Office to plan your program 
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New Macey 
Signa-Stitch 
Mode! 703 








NEW MODEL MACEY | ~MA V *4 
SIGNA-STITCH ELIMINATES . . hy 


(a 


ALL SADDLE STITCHING COSTS | Transfer rollers into folder 
ON SELF-COVERED BOOKLETS! 


This new Signa-Stitch model attaches to folding machine... . 
stitches, folds booklets automatically up to 7,000 per hour. 


Attach this new Signa-Stitch model to your folding machine 
and watch the results! Production speeds up—operating costs 
drop. Without additional personnel, this folder attachment 
will take self-cover booklets from the folder, center stitch 
them and put in the final fold. It eliminates a separate stitching 
operation with a corresponding saving in labor costs. 

You get increased operational versatility. This folder attach- 
ment will stitch and fold up to thirty-two pages of 60-Ib. 
stock. Minimum size, prior to final fold, is 5” x 7”. Maxi- 


mum size is 124%4”’ x 18\4”’. Stitches can be placed on centers é 
from 1%" to 84”. Center stitches booklets prior to final fold 


{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
al 


Want to know more? Mail coupon below. 


I HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


INTERTYP 
pres A Division of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


fete} -i-Te]- Fale), | 
— 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Harris-Seybold Company 
4510 E. 71st St. 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


| want more information on your Model 703. 
Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 


City and State 
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SPEED KING 
LITHO JET H.T. BLACK 


is of the highest 
Quality—has excellent 
fountain flow, resists 
greasing and prints sharp, 
clean and dense. Sets 
extremely fast and dries 


y on coated 





SPEED KING 
LITHO GEM BLACK 


sets extremely fast on 
coated paper and slightly 
slower on regular offset 
stocks—has good working 
qualities and is excellent 
for process work. Prints 
dense with good gloss; 
contains drier and cannot 

be left on the press 


overnight. 





SPEED KING 
LITHO JOB BLACK 


is an economical, 


moderately toned black 


with good press stability. 


Especially recommended 
for absorptive stocks, 
but can be used on 


coated stocks if very 


quick dry and high rub 


resistance are not 


required. 


SPEED KING 
LP HALFTONE BLACK 


contains drier and should 
not be left on the press 
overnight. It sets and dries 
very fast with good gloss 
on enamel, coated and 
absorbent stocks, and 
performs well on scme 
machine coated papers. 
For all top-quality 


letterpress work. 


SPEED KING 
LP JOB BLACK 


has a regular job press 
body and can be left on 
the press overnight 
because it contains no 
drier. It sets and 
dries quickly and is 
recommended for general 
letterpress shop use on 
enamel, coated and 


absorbent stocks. 








C and Speed King are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation 





CORPORATION DIVISION 


=> @ on Oe A's ee od oe On 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y 














FEEL THIS NEW CHAM PLON BOND 
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ECONOMY 


IS YOUR DIVIDEND 
WHEN YOU INVEST IN 








THE ROYAL ZENITH PAPER CUTTER 


A quality investment, yielding dividends in economy with e hairline accuracy that lasts e day-to- 
day dependability e safe, fast, easy operation e rugged, square construction for enduring pre- 
cision. The low initial cost is an added benefit. SIZES: 3214”, 421%”, 53”, 67”. Semi-automatic 
spacing standard on all models; optional fully automatic spacing; full range of accessories. 


PARTS AND SERVICE ACROSS THE NATION ON A 24 HOUR BASIS 


Ef ROYAL ZENITH CORPORATION 


180 Varick St., New York 14, OR 5-0200/619 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 6, RA 6-6441/1350 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Ri 8-0188. 
ALSO FROM ROYAL ZENITH: PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED OFFSET PRESSES, AUTOMATIC STEP-AND-REPEAT MACHINES, AUTOSCAN COLOR SCANNER 
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now-greatly expanded 
mill facilities at Wausau... 


110-inch-wide mill rol 
from new papermaking machine 
recently put into operation at Wausau Papers 
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to bring you even finer 
printing papers...wider 
selection...faster service 


Here you see just a few of the many new facilities 
and capabilities now in operation at Wausau 
Paper Mills. Virtually doubling the production 
of Wausau Papers, a recently completed expan- 
sion program includes a new 1500-feet-per- 
minute paper machine, the most advanced 
auxiliary equipment, and a new assembly, fin- 
ishing, and shipping addition. These Wausau 
expansion moves mean even higher quality sul- 
phite papers to meet today’s exacting printing 
requirements ...a completely diversified line 
... and a new standard of production flexibility 
and service for the nation’s printers and their 
paper suppliers. 

ASK FOR YOUR COPY of colorful new brochure, 
“The Ever-Widening World of Wausau Papers” 
... takes you behind the scenes in papermaking at 
one of today’s most modernly equipped mills. 
Includes helpful paper-selector swatch. See your 
Wausau distributor, or write... 


nS 
Danen 


* Trademark 





Wausau Paper Mills Company 
at Brokaw, Wisconsin 


New, streamlined facilities at Wausau Paper 
Mills for skid and automatic ream wrapping 
Vale Mmor-tacolammey-(o1.¢-lel fare me) ol-1e-1dlelal-mmcommanl-1-) 0-00-16 
growing demand for Wausau Papers ‘made 
with extra care.” 








View showing small segment of Wausau Papers 
mill stock inventory area resulting from newly 
constructed assembly, finishing, and‘shipping 
addition. 


Loading Wausau Papers on trucks with all- 
weather protection in new addition. Recent 


expansion permits loading 18 semitrailers, as 
well as inside loading of 11 freight cars. 
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order your 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS 


Vell, fe 


ALABAMA 


Partin Paper Co. 
3200 Crichton St., Mobile 


ARKANSAS 


Reach Paper Co. 


310 East Third St., Little Rock 


ARIZONA 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
202 South 27th Street, Phoenix 


Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
610 S. Park, Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 


Bicke, Moffitt & Towne 

R & Venturo Streets, Fresno 16 
Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 

903 Foirbanks Ave., Long Beach 13 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
242 S. Los Angeles, Los Angeles 12 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
3100 E. 44th St., Los Angeles 58 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

21st & Union Streets, Oakland 23 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

601 North 10th Street, Sacramento 6 
Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 

787 Mill Street, San Bernardino 
Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 

1929 Hancock, San Diego 12 
Corpenter Paper Co 
2188 San Diego Ave., San Diego 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

599 8th Street, San Francisco 19 
Corpenter Paper Co 

301 Folsom St., San Francisco 5 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

1090 North 7th St., Son Jose 8 
Bloke, Moffitt & Towne 
325 W. Webster Ave., Stockton 1 


COLORADO 


Corpenter Paper Co 


1504 Twenty-third St., Denver 17 


CONNECTICUT 


Carter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
179 Park Avenue, East Hortford 


Carter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
494 Congress Ave., New Hoven 11 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co 
First & H Streets, S.E., Washington 3 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Paper Co 
808 West Bay St., Jacksonville 


Everglade Paper Co. 
7100 N.W. 36th Ave., Miomi 
Central Paper Co 

2729 Hansrob Road, Orlando 


Capitol Paper Co 
730 West Goines St., 


Tampa Paper Co. 
2614 East Henry Avenue, Tampa 


Tollahassee 


GEORGIA 


Whitoker Paper Co 
225 Ottley Dr., N. E., Atlanta 6 


Macon Paper Co. 
596 Broadway, Macon 


Atlantic Paper Co. 


216 Lathrop Ave., Sovannah 


from these 


HAWAII 


The Honolulu Paper Co. Ltd. 
Ala Moana at South St. Honolulu 1 


IDAHO 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
500 South 8th Street, Boise 


ILLINOIS 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
723 So. Wells St., Chicago 7 


Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
626 So. Clark St., Chicago 5 


INDIANA 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
1615 Estella Ave., Fort Wayne 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
22 West 24th St., Indianapolis 8 


Indiana Paper Co. 


151 S. Neal Ave., Indianapolis 


1OWA 


Carpenter Paper Co 


106 S.W. Seventh St., Des Moines 7 


Cerpenter Paper Co 
1900 East 4th St., Sioux City 19 


KANSAS 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
223 Kansas Ave., Topeka 


Liberty 
414 E. 21st St 


Paper Co 
Wichita 14 


KENTUCKY 


The Rowland Paper Co. 
1400 South Ninth St., Louisville 1 


LOUISIANA 


Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
210 S. Peters St., New Orleans 5 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore Warner Paper Co. 
104 East Lombard St., Baltimore 


The Whitaker Paper Co 
210 East Saratoga St., Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Corter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
273 Summer St., Boston 1 


Corter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
103 Nursery St., Springfield 1 


Corter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
70 E. Worcester Street, Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


Whitaker Paper Co. 
5820 E. Nevada, Detroit 34 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
235 Market Av.,S.W., Grand Rapids 2 


MINNESOTA 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
220 W. Michigan St. 
P.O. Box 135, Duluth 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
3245 Hiawatha Ave., Minneapolis 6 


PAPER MERCHANTS 


MISSOURI 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


318-22 W. Seventh St. Kansas City 41 


Butler Paper Co. 
3400 Market St., St. Louis 3 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
223 E. Waters St., Springfield 
MONTANA 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
2019-2021 Montana Ave., 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
219 Second Ave., So. Great Fails 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
725 Rose Avenue, Missoula 


Billings 


NEBRASKA 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
736 North 9th St., 


Carpenter Paper C 
815-823 Harney St., 


Lincoln 8 
Cetin 2 


NEW JERSEY 


Central Paper Compan 
418 Washington Street, Nework 2 


Central Paper Company 

40 Belleview Avenue, Trenton 8 
NEVADA 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

310 Quincy, Reno 
NEW MEXICO 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

1424 First St., N.W., Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
46 Dongan Ave., Albany 


Hubbs & Howe 
2200 Harlem Road, Buffalo 25 


The Millcraft Paper Co 
1005 Allen St., Jamestown 


Bulkley Dunton & Company 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Genesee Valley Paper Co., Inc. 
1175 Main St., East, Rochester 9 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte Paper Co 
224 South Cedar St., 


Raleigh Paper Co. 
616 Downtown Bivd., Raleigh 


Charlotte 1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
1000 Catawba St., Columbia 


OHIO 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 

97 Lincoln, Akron 

Central Ohio Paper Co. 

705 Longworth St., Dayton 1 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

6th and Lock Streets, Cincinnoti 1 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
1614 E. 40th St., Cleveland 1 

The Scioto Poper Co. 

808 Rhoads Ave., Columbus 9 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
218 Twenty-first St., Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


860-880 N.W. Second St. 
Oklahoma City 1 


OREGON 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
5536 N.E. Hassalo Street, Portland 8 


Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon 


Div. of Carpenter Paper Co. 
935 N.W. 12th Ave., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Rhodes Paper Co 


2400 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


RHODE ISLAND 


Carter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
402 Walcott Street, Pawtucket 


Carter, Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. 
119 Harris Avenue, Providence 


TENNESSEE 


Clements Paper Co. 
314 Hamilton Trust Building 
Chattanooga 


Tayloe Paper Co. 


420-424 South Front St., Memphis 3 


Clements Paper Co. 
South Sta., Foster Ave., Nashville 10 


TEXAS 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
711 E. Second St., Amarillo 


Corpenter Paper Co. 
2201 East 6th St., Austin 21 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
1621 Wall St., Dallas 22 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
2000 East Missouri St., 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
1901 Windsor Place, Fort Worth 1 


EI Paso 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
303 South 66th St., Houston 11 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
2024 Avenue C, Lubbock 


Corpenter Paper Co 


519 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 


UTAH 


Carpenter Paper C 


°. 
331 Rio Grande St., Salt Lake City 1 


VIRGINIA 


Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
Frank G. Ennis Division 
1445 Roberts Road, Norfolk 16 


Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 


Westwood Ave. & Tomlynn St. 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
4201 W. Marginal Way, Seattle 24 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
1020 John St., Seattle 9 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
W. 513 Railroad Ave., Spokane 4 


Independent Paper Co. 
18 W. International Way, Spokane 1 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
1157 Thorne Road, Tacoma 1 


WISCONSIN 


Bover Paper Co. 


3900 N. Sherburn Pl., Milwaukee 11 


Pioneers in Pressure Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 


INLAND PRINTER 
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Simplest way 
to mount any display 


We at reser ote 


Semen FA 





PRESSURE-SENSITIVE KLEEN-STIK TAPES 


Show your customers how Kleen-Stik® makes “‘child’s play” 
out of display posting. How dealers, salesmen, delivery 
men—anyone can do it in a jiffy when you furnish signs 

or streamers with this modern self-sticking tape already 
attached. Versatile Kleen-Stik Tapes are as simple to apply, 
in your own plant or through a nearby Kleen-Stik 

Service Plant, as they are to use. On your next display 
job use genuine Kleen-Stik®—the pressure-sensitive tape 


designed to help you land more profitable P.O.P. jobs. 


@ Sticks tight without moistening, on any smooth surface 
e@ Neat, clean, invisible — won't peel or pucker 


@ Available from your merchant or Kleen-Stik Service Plant 


FREE — idea-packed booklet ‘‘101 Stik-Triks.”’ 
Write for your copy today. 


mn 


S) KLE E es -STi K PRODUCTS, INC. 


7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE e¢@ CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


PLANTS IN CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, and TORONTO, CANADA 


25 ? F PRESSURE-SENSITIVE LEADERS HIP 
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use it here 


= oo 


LSA \o 


Speed: 4200 inches/min. 
Size: 32 x 46” 


Hitch-Hike your way to greater folder versatility 


NEW DEXTER RS FOLDER 


The 16 and 32 page sections of the new Dexter RS 
are combined into a single mobile ‘“Hitch-Hiker”’ 
unit on wheels for 4-way versatility. Use it... 


« In normal position—for right angle work 
« In-line with parallel section 

« In parallel with 8-page section 

e Or as a separate folder 


The new RS has all the time-proven features which 
make Dexter (Cleveland) Folders the “Choice of 


the Pros’”’ and many special advantages in addition 
to the ‘““Hitch-Hiker’’... handles 32 x 62” sheets for 
parallel work...optional 3rd and 4th fold plates in 
16 page section...swing-away slitter shaft in parallel 
section for easy setting...slitting, perforating and 
optional pasting. 


Put the Dexter RS to work for you. 


THE DEXTER COMPANY , 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


Chicago 8, Illinois | D 








— = We ee gee 


Look How Many 
Fold Plans 
The 
Makes Possible 


4-7-2 
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WHICH OPERATOR (Aor B) SETS MORE TYPE? 


¢ B of course! Because B is punching tape on a Teletypesetter® Per- 
forator, while A is setting type manually on a linecasting machine. 


¢ In fact, when you compare composing speed for such jobs as books, 
magazines, directories, house organs... any kind of straight or 
tabular matter ... Teletypesetter operators can set type twice as 
fast as manual operation of standard linecasting machines. The 
TTS® system can save you 40% or more on composition costs. 


¢ Get the full return from your linecasting machine investment. 
Take the first step by mailing the coupon today. 


FAIRCHILD GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


NAME 





Fairchild Graphic Equipment, Dept. FGE 65 
Fairchild Drive, Plainview, Long Island, N. Y. 


Please send me ‘‘More Type in Less Time." 


ANSWERS to questions 
commonly asked about 


TELETYPESETTER® 


I always thought Teletypesetter was 
for newspapers. We run a commer- 
cial shop. 


So do many Teletypesetter users. 
Its versatility makes it ideal for 
such jobs as books, magazines, house 
organs, school yearbooks, legal 
briefs, personalized checks, bro- 
chures, guides, voter lists and 
Christmas card imprints. 


How does TTS save money? 


Manually operated, any linecaster 
seldom exceeds 3,000 ems per hour. 
Equipped with TTS, a linecaster 
automatically and continuously runs 
at its maximum rated speed — about 
7 to 8,000 ems per hour. Peaks and 
valleys of manual stop-and-go opera- 
tion are eliminated by substituting 
the steady continuous production 
obtained only through automatic 
operation. 


How does TTS operate a linecast- 
ing machine? 


A touch-typist punches tape on the 
TTS Perforator, which has a type- 
writer-like keyboard. Every letter, 
character and linecasting machine 
function is recorded by perfora- 
tions in the tape. The tape is fed 
into the Operating Unit installed on 
the linecasting machine and oper- 
ates it automatically. It will handle 
any type face from 5% to 14 point 
in any line length up to 30 picas. 


What about maintenance? 


TTS is a mechanical system, easily 
serviced by your shop personnel. 
Now we'll ask you a question. Why 
not mail the coupon today for a 24- 
page booklet which will answer far 
more questions than we have room 
for here? 
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DIVISION OF 


FAIRCHILD CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORP. COMPANY 





Sales and Service offices throughout the world STREET 





STATE 
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COR Yc ORPORATION 


A leading producer of world-famous 
“products for better electric living” 





~ 
“mm (1 REPORT OF CALL - CORY CONSUMER PRODUCTS $~ /o 19 C/ 
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“NCR PAPER Saves us 


its entire yearly cost...every 
—CORY CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“NCR Paper (No Carbon Required) is a valued ‘busi- 
ness friend’ for us. We've used it for years for many re- 
ports and forms. 

“New NCR Paper three-part Report of Call forms 
enable our territéry managers to give concise, fast, daily 
sales reports to their sales managers. In addition, NCR 
Paper memo forms make it easy for traveling Cory ex- 
ecutives to write ‘Quick Action’ memos to home office 
and field personnel. 

“Our NCR Paper forms always provide clean, clear, 
easy-to-read copies. Originals and copies are picked up 
as complete units. Insertion, removal and disposal of car- 
bon paper are eliminated. This simplifies procedures 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Money-Saving Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


nine months.” 


and speeds important communications. 

“Our experience with NCR Paper shows it saves 
time and effort every time we use it. Its many advan- 
tages are so outstanding that we estimate NCR Paper 
easily saves us its entire yearly cost, every nine months.” 


J. W. Alsdorf, 
President, Cory Corporation 


NCR PAPER 
ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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RATTLE THIS NEW CrelaAlvoPtON BOND 





This is 20 lb. Champion Bond 





LAWSON 
DOES IT 
AGAIN!! 














LAWSON 
\CEMAKER II 




















x s 


LAWSON PACEMAKER 1 


42" 47" 52” 56” 








New 

Quality Cutters... 
Priced to Meet 
All Competition, 
Anywhere 


Lawson does it again with a new line 
of high production, extremely accu- 
rate “American” cutters. Lawson 
engineered, Canadian-built...with 
all gearing, hydraulics and electrics 
U.S.-made. And the price is right. 


Lawson’s Pacemaker II is a com- 
pletely new kind of cutter...new engi- 
neering — new fully enclosed design— 
new features never before available 
anywhere—new operating advantages. 
New sizes for a changing industry — 
42", 47", 52” and 56”. New Lawson 
automatic spacing efficiency, too. 


50 stroke-a-minute knife speed 
is nearly 20% faster than most com- 
parable cutters now available. 


Dual-Drive knife action uses two 
synchronized drives with powerful 
conical multi-mesh gearing to pull 
knife bar from both ends. Elim- 
inates excess linkage —oversize pull 
bars pull knife directly in line with 
shear slot. Smooth...no chatter —no 
rattling of ordinary gears. 


3-point knife bar support with 
bearing surfaces at center and both 
ends —positively prevents bowing — 
assures straight cuts all the way 
across the lift for life of cutter. 


Double non-repeat protection 
is provided by a heavy steel locking 
latch forced into place at the begin- 
ning of each cycle and by automatic 
double safety switch to assure elec- 
tric clutch disengagement the knife 
cannot repeat. 


Cushioned hydraulic clamping 
does not jar or disturb the alignment 
of lift. Clamping pressure easily 
adjusted to meet all individual job 
requirements. 


62” clamp opening provides 
greater capacity —means extra pro- 
duction per man/hour, tons more 
accurately cut paper per day. 


Heavy, massive clamp of box- 
type construction is extra-strong 
and more rigid. Pull from clamp line, 
with full-height guides, assures per- 
fect alignment. Gibs assure square- 
ness for life of machine. 


Hydraulic tank cast into base 
is Oversize, puncture proof, won't 
leak. Pump is inside the base. Hy- 
draulic cylinder enclosed in tank. 


Optically projected scale is 
magnified on giant screen on front 
of cutter at eye level—shows back 
gauge depth in 64ths. 


LAWSON PAGEMAKER IL 


A PRODUCT OF NORTH AMERICAN MANUFACTURE 














Positive pressure interlock pre- 
vents knife from moving until clamp 
has removed air from lift and holds 
firmly at pre-set pressure. The lift 
cannot shift while cutting. 


Overloads on both pull bars 
stop machine instantly in case of 
undue strain from a dull knife, a 
foreign object, or improper settings. 


Simplified electrics, with clearly 
marked plug-in type control relays 
make routine service easy. All com- 
ponents standard U.S. manufacture. 





Only Lawson Pacemaker IL 
offers so many advantages plus:— 
rear table slot closing device... full 
contact disc-type brake...gears 
operate in sealed bath of oil...all 
controls on front of machine... 
clamp leveling device...tiltable 
three-piece fingered back gauge 
...Safe easy-to-use knife changing de- 
vice... pop-up cutting stick ejector... 
rugged crossribbed table...two pre- 
cision scales in table...extra-large 
front tables...optional air-cushion 
device... pre-wired at factory. 


Heavyweight construction with 
rugged castings for added strength 
and rigidity. Designed and built for 
heavy-duty production requirements. 


Fully enclosed design with all 
operating parts—motor, flywheel, 
hydraulic unit—mounted inside mas- 
sive cast frame. Fully protected, yet 
readily accessible. 


Long-life, anti-friction bearings 
at all connections are fully protected 
from dust and dirt. 





Optional automatic spacing 
with unmatched precision accuracy 
—increases production while elimi- 
nating the chance of operator error 
due to fatigue or carelessness — 
Choice of two Lawson models — 


Electronic or Autoset tape. 


Flexible Contour Clamp actually 
flexes to conform to irregularities in 
contour of lift—holds paper firmly 
all across the pile. An exclusive 
optional feature. 
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Safety approved by New York 
Labor Board and C.S.A. 


Simplified maintenance and 
long life are assured by the basic 
design and extra features such as— 
swing-out front doors—cast-in oil 
and lubrication run-off tray —off- 
center back gauge screw —appliance- 
like supercoat paint finish. 

Backed by MGD—every Lawson 
Pacemaker II is backed by Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, world’s largest manu- 
facturer of graphic arts machinery. 


LAWSON 





The low price of this truly 
‘“American” cutter will amaze you. 
See the new Pacemaker II in your 
area soon —find out how much value 
Lawson offers for the money. And 
see the standard Pacemaker line for 
60, 66 and 69” sizes. 
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THE LAWSON COMPANY 


Division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 


Chicago 8, Illinois 








YOUR OLD V-36 MIEHLE 
VERTICAL WAS THE BEST 


LOWER COST PER THOUSAND HORE THAN 
20%...1T GIVES YOU MORE TIME T0 GO 
AFTER NEW JOBS TOO! ONLY $7950... 
TERMS 10 SUIT YOUR NEEDS, WANT 
PROOF? SEE YOUR MIEHLE MAN...0R 
— WRITE MIEHLE, CHICAGO 8, ILL, (sis 





Up-to-date Business News 


of Interest to Management in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 


Business Recovery Now 
Certain; See 1962 High 


Government Rewriting 
Depreciation Rules 


New PIA Ratio Studies 
Reveal Industry Status 


N.Y. Printing Sales Up 


Paper-Paperboard New 
High Annual Rate Seen 


Mergenthaler Letterpress 
First Showing in Midwest 


newsletter 


= 


Business recovery certain but coming more slowly than many 
expected. Upturn obvious in one area after another. Profits 
rising . . . 1962 promises to be biggest year yet for 
business. Leveling off of cost of living likely with only 
creeping rise in 1962 forecast. 








Government is rewriting tax rules on depreciation so faster 
writeoffs of new plant and equipment will be possible for 
tax purposes. Industry has been urging this change for a 
long time. 





New Ratio Studies by Printing Industry of America reveal 
that 20% of the firms with 25% of the sales volume earned 
49% of the total profits . . . high-profit companies aver- 
aged $14,816 sales per sales employee compared to $14,338 
in the low-profit companies . . . high-profit companies 
earned 10.54% net profit (before taxes) on sales compared 
to 3.74% earned by the low-profit companies .. . high- 
profit companies emphasized need for adequate facts and 
management controls by having 15.3% of total employees in 
administration compared to 12.09% by low-profit firms. 

















September printing sales in New York area are up 7.45% over 
same month last year, Printing Industries of Metropolitan 
New York has reported. 





Paper and paperboard production 26.4-million tons first nine 
months, 1.8% above level for same 1960 period . .. paper 
output rose 1% to 11.6-million tons . . . board 12.3-million 
tons, up 3%. . . new high annual rate expected to be 36.2- 
million tons, American Pulp & Paper Assn. reported. 














Mergenthaler Linotype Co. exhibited its Mergenthaler 31 
letterpress for the first time in the Midwest at the March 
of Progress Exhibition and Conference in Milwaukee . 

it's designed for sheet sizes up to 22x31 ... press speed 
up to 5,000 IPH with perfect register claimed. Complete 
line includes the 23-, 31-, 38-, and 44-inch sizes. See 

our December issue for details. 
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Printing Paper Sales 
At New High Level 


Satellites May Aid 


Printing Industry 


Two Top Dallas Firms 


Merge Printing Plants 


Business Forms Group 
To Convene Feb. 22 


Haynes Lithograph Co. 


Buys Chicago Printers 


_ Parcel Post, Catalog 
Rates May Go Up Soon 


Shipments of Folding 
Cartons Edge Downward 





CONTINUED 


September printing paper merchant sales advanced 5.64% over 
August to second highest ever monthly level ... first 9 
months sales 0.54% above total for same period last year, 
National Paper Trade Assn. reported. 








Communications satellites may cause major changes in the 
graphic arts industry, Radio Corp. of America believes. RCA 
Graphic Products manager Stuart E. Arnett foresees the day 
when microwave transmission of images to decentralized 
printing plants will supplant long-haul shipment of printed 
matter produced at a central location. Details in December 
issue of IP/AL. 














Two of Dallas’ top printing houses have joined forces . 
Southwest Printing Co. with Roy Cowan as president and Wn. 
S. Henson, Inc., with Lloyd Gilmore as president ... new 
firm will be known as The Riverside Press, Inc. 








Business Forms Institute's 19th annual meeting announced 





for Feb. 22-23 at Savoy Hilton Hotel, New York City. Lester 
J. Johnsen, Atlantic Register Co., Boston, rounding out 
second term as president. 





Big Chicago printing house of Inland-Magill Weinsheimer 
Corp. has been sold to Haynes Lithograph Co. of Rockville, 
Md., Washington, D.C., suburb .. . purchase price said 
to be in excess of $2%-million. For time being Chicago 
plant will operate under old setup but Haynes name will 
be applied in near future ... each company now has 400 
employees. 








Postmaster General Day proposes to raise parcel post rates 
6%, 4th class catalog rates 13.8% . . . $95-million boost 
for reducing $840-million deficit subject to Interstate 
Commerce Commission approval. Write your comments to Day 
before Nov. 20 . . . or you can voice your views at Dec. 11 
conference with postal officials in Washington. 




















Shipments of folding cartons edged down in September . 
dollar volume of shipments dipped 2.8% below same month last 
year and tonnage was off 2.8% for same period, Folding Paper 
Box Assn. of America reported. Volume for nine months this 
year is 1.1% below 1960 . . . tonnage down 1.2%. 
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YOU'RE... 


attending the opera, 
a concert, the theater, 
a jazz festival 


examining old china, 
handmade fabric, rare gems, 
precious metals 


comparing first editions, 
original paintings, Etruscan sculptures, 
antique furniture 


and for those who know 
and recognize quality there’s 
no need to speak. 


Throughout your life you’ve formu- 

lated a sense of values—dynamic 

values, static values—which 

help you discern between satisfactory, \ @(i/AS thot S&S 

good and excellent—products, M09 5 WHITERALL 4-710 
people, politics, paper. I vinta: sceguass ee 


In order to perceive the finest, 

one must compare. By comparison, 

a singie, outstanding example will rise head and shoulders above the 
rest. Its superiority and quality will be self-evident—a memorable 
experience. Discussion would only be superfluous. 


Shhh. Let Plover Fine Weave speak for itself. 


A final word Plover Fine Weave is not mass produced; rather, it is carefully crafted 
for people who demand superior quality. Examine it closely. Feel it. Write, type or print o 
any way you look at it, Plover Fine Weave makes a beautiful and lasting impression. 


The four original letterheads presented here for your examination are the result of creative 
printers and the dedicated papermakers who produced this Plover Fine Wea 
Each has the unmistakable, permanent beauty of a chain-and-laid wa 

instantly appreciated by people of good taste. Plover Fine Weave. 
Sa Where quality is the word but need not be spoken. 
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ative artists, exacting 
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=” COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
a 


better papers are made with cotton fiber 
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When you need the best, insist on the finest. Speak (even softly) 
to us—we are Plover Fine Weave Distributors. Ask for samples, 
but please whisper. We’ll be happy to supply them—and more. 
25% cotton fiber content . . . available in White, Blue, 
Ivory, Gray, Green and Pink . . . Substances 
20 and 24, Sizes 17 x 22 and 22 x 34. 


“ PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS 


The Alling & Cory Company Indianapolis The Chatfield Paper Corp. Orlando Graham-Jones Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company Indianapolis. ...MacCollum Paper Company, Inc. Philadelphia Schuylkill Paper Company 
Jackson, Miss Central Paper Company Philadelphia. . . .Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 

The ( Jacksonville, Fla..Graham-Jones Paper Company Phoenix Zellerbach Paper Company 
cox-Wa Kansas City, Mo.....Midwestern Paper Company Pittsburgh The Alling & Cory Company 
Jefferson Paper Company Kansas City, Mo......Wertgame Paper Company Pocatello, Idaho Zellerbach Paper Company 
Knoxville Dillard Paper Company Portland, Ore Zellerboch Paper Company 
Knoxville Louisville Paper and Mfg. Co. Providence, R. | Central Paper Company 
Lincoln, Nebr........Western Newspaper Union Raleigh, N. C 


Zellerboch Paper Company 


roe Company 


Dillard Paper Company 


Little Rock Western Newspaper Union Redding, Calif Zellerbach Paper Company 


, 
Dillard Paper Company mnderncctaas See Hips Gpeny Zellerboch Paper Company 

Louisville Louisville Paper and Mfg. Co 
Madison, Wis General Paper & Supply Co. 


Madison, Wis.....Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 


The Alling & Cory Company Richmond, Va.....B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
Vermont Paper Company, Inc Roanoke, Va Dillard Paper Company 
Rochester, N. Y.....The Alling & Cory Company 
Memphis. ....+....Memphis Paper Company 
Chicago Paper Company Sacramento Zellerbach Paper Company 
- iiwestins Menasha, Wis.....Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. meet a P C 
= ee cme Paper Compan 
Midland Paper Company Miami eeseessseE. C. Palmer & Company Gite 


Moser Paper Company M Aliman-Christiansen Paper Co. 


Reliable Paper Company Milwou Dwight Brothers Paper Company Salt Loke City isseadi Reeeainer Medan 


erooc p \ilwoukee.......Yankee Paper & Specialty Co. 


Chatfield Paper Corporation 


Saint Poul Leslie Poper 
Saint Paul Newhouse Paper Company 


Salt Lake City Zellerboch Paper Company 
opolis s Sere Leslie Paper 
San Antonio Clampitt Paper Company 
San Diego Zellerbach Paper Company 


an Francisec Zellerbach Paper Company 


The Alling & Cory Company inneapolis Newhouse Paper Company 
Palmetto Paper Company Minneapolis Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 


Clampitt Paper Company Montgomery, Ala...W. H. Atkinson - Fine Papers Sasi Zellerbach Paper Company 


_Mid-Eastern Envelope i. ......Newhouse Paper Company ditto Salish: aaa. Celine 
Clements Paper Company Shreveport Western Newspaper Union 

B. Cord & Paper Company Sioux City Western Newspaper Union 

Western Newspaper Union Alco Paper Company Sioux Falls, S. D........ Leslie Paper 
A to Z Paper Company Spokane Zellerboch Paper Company 
-...Sam A. Marks and Co. tockton, Calif.......Zellerbach Paper Company 


.- The Alling & Cory Company Syracuse, N. Y......The Alling & Cory Company 
Miller & Wright Paper Co 


.Standard Paper Company 
H. P. Andrews Paper Company 


; Tacoma.............Zellerbach Paper Company 
Duplicating Papers, Inc. 


M, M. Elish & Company, Inc. 


Western Newspaper : Forest Paper Company 


Tampa ..++++-Graham-Jones Paper Company 

The Commerce Paper Company 
oylor-Martin Papers York... Linde-Lathrop Paper Co. Midwestern Paper Company 

C York..........Majestic Paper Corporation J. B. Card & Paper Company 
York ..Geo. W. Millar & Co., Inc. Tucsor zona Zellerboch Paper Company 
York .....Nelson-Whitehead Paper Corp. . Tulsa Paper Company 
New York.... Reinhold-Gould, Inc. tica ......The Alling & Cory Company 
New York : Ris Paper Company Walla Walla.........Zellerbach Paper Company 
New York Royal Paper Corporation Washington, D. C Frank Parsons Paper Co. 
New York Saxon Paper Corporation Wichita Western Newspaper Union 


Yokland, California. .Zellerbach Paper Company Wilmington, N. C.. Dillard Paper Company 


4 Oklahoma City Western Newspaper Union Worcester, Mass...The J. C. Campbell Paper Co. 
Clampitt Paper an et Western Paper Company Yokima. ....Zellerbach Paper Company 
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Better Production 


Requires 


BY OLIVER R. SPERRY 
Senior Vice-President, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., 


Chicago 


Mr. Sperry is the newly-elected president 
of Printing Industry of America, Inc. 

and atop administrative officer of the 
nation’s largest printing firm, 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. He began 
work with Donnelley in 1917 and came up 
through the ranks of supervisory positions, 
starting with foreman. This article has 
heen adapted from a talk which he gave 
at the recent Diamond Jubilec 

Convention of PIA. 


Better Management 


All phases of management are of equal importance, but today production manage- 


ment is rising in stature. 


Close working relationship must exist between production department and sales 


unit to improve profit picture. 


HAVING SERVED in the manufacturing 
end of the business for a good portion 
of the 44 years that I have been toler- 
ated by the owners of our company, | 
am slightly prejudiced about whether 
or not some phases of this complex 
process called “Management” are more 
important than others. Without show- 
ing my slight prejudice, | can emphat- 
ically say “YES”—some phases are 
more important, and today production 
management is most important! 

Actually, all phases of management 
activity are of equal importance, and 
the accomplished manager will be able 
to spot the weaknesses in one area if in 
no other way than through the demon- 
strated strength in another area. 

Production management is a broad, 
all-inclusive term that involves, either 
directly or indirectly, all functions in 
the planning and manufacturing opera- 
tions from the time a job is sold until 
it is completed and delivered. These 
may include: 

Detailed planning and_ scheduling 
for receiving and storing of materials, 


materials handling, all phases of manu- 
facturing—both hand and machine op- 
erations, the equipment requirements. 
manpower requirements, storage, and 
shipping. 

There also must exist a close work- 
ing relationship between the produc- 
tion unit and the sales and estimating 
units and certainly with the purchasing 
unit. It is my opinion, however, that 
these can be best operated as separate 
divisions rather than part of the pro- 
duction management function, pro- 
vided that there are well defined re- 
sponsibilities for codrdination, a clear 
policy for resolving all differences of 
opinion, and provision for final deci- 
sion-making. 

Just as we are a specialized industry 
requiring highly specialized skill in our 
craft areas, specialization in our ad- 
ministrative, sales, and production 
areas can contribute to more efficient 
operation of management in most all 
but the smallest of plants. 

A strong and effective production di- 
vision will always be placing pressures 
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Printing Industry of America President 
Oliver R. Sperry presents a silver 

tray to Francis N. Ehrenberg, 

retiring president, at the Diamond Jubilee 
Convention of PIA in Pittsburgh. 


on the sales division if it isn’t selling all 
of the work the production unit can 
handle, and, conversely, the sales unit 
will make life miserable for the produc- 
tion unit if the customer is dissatisfied 
with the delivery or if a job must be 
turned down for lack of capacity. 

I've heard salesmen say that “you 
couldn't produce a thing if I didn’t sell 
it,” and production men say that “you 
wouldn't have anything to sell if I 
didn't produce it.” So, it’s the old 
“which comes first—the chicken or the 
egg?” problem 

Actually, the production unit is the 
unit. It is manufacturing the 
product that will constitute the only 
tangible evidence of what the custom- 
er receives for his money. A good pro- 
duction unit will mean the difference 
between profit and loss to the printer, 
even in those cases in which the selling 


crceatit 


unit has erred in establishing a subnor- 
mal selling price. Since necessity is the 
mother of invention, the only possible 
chance of recovering from a bad esti- 
mate is in the production area. 

It is of no value or importance to the 
operation of a business for the produc- 
tion manager to say that “the job was 
sold too cheap.” On the other hand, it 
is of great value and of major impor- 
tance for the production manager to be 
able to say that “although the job was 
sold for less than our standard rates, we 
found a way to improve our operation 


and reduce our costs so that we made 


a normal profit (or broke even), or at 
least we reduced our anticipated loss.” 

To narrow down the broad scope of 
production management, let’s discuss 
that area which deals with the day-in- 
and-day-out, short-range production 
function 

The initial step in a successful pro- 


duction or manufacturing division is 


sound planning. In our company, the 
over-all term “Production Planning” is 
divided into three separate categories: 
long-range, or forward planning as we 
call it, covers a period of not less than 
five years ahead; intermediate range, 
or general planning, covers in con- 
densed form the period up to a year 
ahead, and production control, or pro- 
duction management, is designed for 
the current today, tomorrow, and as far 
ahead as the known and sold produc- 
tion requirements are available. 

Each serves a specific purpose in 
given situations. The forward planning 
unit normally deals in statistics, such as 
the analysis of national printing pro- 
duction as related to population trends, 
percentage of national production clas- 
sified by product and process, our own 
company’s percentage of participation 
in each of these classifications, and an- 
ticipated growth trends extended for 
long-range planning. This serves a top 
management need for the vital statist- 
ics in planning for future expansion or 
contraction, future capital require- 
ments, and future requirements for 
manpow er. 

The general planning unit normally 
maintains production charts for medi- 
um-range periods, alloting time and fa- 
cilites for sold jobs, and the same for 
anticipated jobs for which facilities 
must be temporarily reserved for a 
specified period of time, and, most im- 
portant, to bring into constant focus 
the unsold facilities that require sales 
concentration. While this function 
serves a most important service for the 
sales division, it is also closely related 
to the production division since it re- 
fects the performance and available 
capacities of the preduction unit. 

The current day-by-day production 
planning is what I call the “meat and 
potatoes” of production management. 
This is the area in which you exercise 
the judgment, knowledge, and_ skill 
that result in a current profit for the 
company (or a loss). This is where you 
make a satisfied repeat customer (or 
lose him). This is the tangible some- 
thing to show for your efforts area of 
production management. 

Production management is, in my 
opinion, a systematic procedure for the 
manufacture of the product so that it 
is delivered to the customer in time to 
meet his requirements, so that it is of 
a quality standard that enhances the 
reputation of the printer (you will no- 
tice that I did not say “meets the re- 
quirements of the customer” because a 
printer should always be his most 
severe critic. I know that our company 
has on occasion tossed a job into the 
waste paper chute and reprinted it 
even though it was acceptable to the 
customer), and last, but of primary im- 
portance, that it be produced in a man- 
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ner that will result in a profit for your 
company. 

These are some of the reasons why I 
believe that production is not only the 
most important phase of managerial re- 
sponsibility but, in addition, it is prob- 
ably the most challenging area of man- 
agement functions. The results are 
measurable, and the degree of accom- 
plishment (or lack of it) can be readily 
determined. 

Production management can be 
stated as being an art for effectively 
making plans (let’s call it to “Organ- 
ize”), for assigning people to carry 
them out (this we will call “Deputize’”), 
and, most important, for seeing that 
they do (which is to “Supervise’”). 

There is probably no business, in my 
opinion, that is more dependent upon 
the codrdinated effort of people— 
skilled people, semiskilled people, and 
unskilled people—than the printing 
business. I can’t help but emphasize 
the important part unskilled people 
play on the team. A job expertly de- 
signed, going through dozens of opera- 
tions requiring very special technical 
knowledge and the highest degree of 
craftsmanship, can be completely 
ruined through careless handling of the 
printed material. A careless paper han- 
dler can cause a beautiful printed re- 
production to look like something from 
the FBI fingerprint files. 

We can visualize this codrdinated ef- 
fort as being like a train of gears oper- 
ating a machine. Unless they are per- 
fectly meshed, each one doing its part, 
nothing happens. There can be no un- 
important people in a well-managed 
printing plant, and it is a major func- 
tion of production management to see 
that each person understands the im- 
portance of his or her individual con- 
tribution to the end result. 

I would like to quote from one of our 
employee manuals to indicate the em- 
phasis we at Donnelley’s place on this 
phase of our operations. 

“Donnelley’s Have No Unimportant 
Employees! Every man and woman 
throughout the plant and the offices is 
a part of the great team we call the 
‘Company. Almost any one of them 
can make a noticeable difference in the 
Quality and Service that customers 
have in mind when they think of the 
name of Donnelley. 

“Take a look at that young fellow 
working in our Messenger Service. 
Think he is not important to us? Well, 
he is. He is quiet and modest, but he 
does his job! In and out of dozens of 
offices every day, he takes pride in de- 
livering everything on the dot. People 
like him. He helps to give the name of 
‘Donnelley’s’ a pleasant sound. 

“And notice that young apprentice 
in the Engraving Department. Ex- 
tremely conscientious, willing to take 





no end of pains to do a thing exactly 
right. Always studying in his spare time 
to fill out his background of knowledge. 
There you have a splendid craftsman 
in the making. Let no one ever say a 
word to dull that fine conscience . . . 
for conscience is something the master 
craftsman needs even more than the 
finest working equipment. 

“You will find no end of fine people 
at Donnelley’s. The better you know 
them, the more you will like and re- 
spect them. 

“As vou may already know, this 
Company makes every effort to place 
people at work for which they have a 
natural aptitude. This not only makes 
for efficiency; it goes a long way to- 
ward insuring the happiness of the 
employee. People who have a great 
deal of manual dexteritv—skill with the 
hands—are put at jobs, whenever possi- 
ble, which will allow them to use their 
special abilities to good purpose. 

“Others with a natural genius for ef- 
ficient operation of machinery are used 
where their gifts will do themselves 
and the Company most good. Still oth- 
ers have natural artistic leanings, and 
these usually find places in depart- 
ments where their artistic skill and 
judgment will be valuable. 

“Some employees find their spot in 
the organization, do their work well, 
and do not care especially for more re- 
sponsibility. Such employees are valu- 
able, and we are glad to have them. On 
the other hand, there are people who 
are constantly developing and widen- 
ing their experience, and who are eager 
to earn positions of greater responsibil- 
ity. If you are of this type, rest assured 
that your growing capabilities will not 
be overlooked. In a growing organiza- 
tion like ours, the need for able, experi- 
enced, well-trained people has all too 
often tended to outrun the supply of 
available candidates.” 

I am not particularly an admirer of 
Vice-President Lyndon Johnson or his 
charming wife, Ladybird, but some 
time ago, they appeared briefly on tele- 
vision in a filmed news program. This 
was just after they had returned from 
a 13-day jaunt of 28,000 miles through- 
out the Middle East. Johnson, as usual, 
was taking full advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to talk a lot but in my opinion 
said little. The reporters then asked 
Ladybird to say something. She was 
reluctant to talk, she was even shy, but 
President Kennedy gently shoved her 
in front of the mike and said, “Go 
ahead; tell them what you saw on your 
trip.” Here’s what she said: “I did more 
people-seeing than I did sightseeing.” 

It just struck me as something that 
we printers might profitably consider 
in our personnel policies. Let’s do more 
“people-seeing” and a great deal less 
“sightseeing.” 


From a paragraph in Crawford 
Greenewalt’s book, “The Uncommon 
Man,” we find an excellent summary on 
this subject: 

“An executive is good when he can 
make a smoothly functioning team out 
of people with the many different skills 
required in the operation of a modern 
business. His most important function 
is to reconcile, to codrdinate, to com- 
promise, and to appraise the various 
viewpoints and talents under his direc- 
tion to the end that each individual 
contributes his full measure to the busi- 
ness at hand.” 

In my condensed description of pro- 
duction management, I started out 
with two words, systematic procedure. 
In my opinion, they are two very im- 
portant words. Systematic procedure is 
a means for standardizing on and con- 
stantly utilizing an accepted method, 
always susceptible to change when a 
better method is found, in which case 
the improved method becomes the 
standard, but until the better method 
is found, no deviations can be toler- 
ated. This keeps you from starting out 
each day in a different direction to ar- 
rive at the same destination. We call it 
standard practice. It is the lack of for- 
mal procedures and deviation from in- 
formal procedures that cause trouble. 

We can’t overemphasize the extreme 
importance of establishing and, more 
important, religiously following a pro- 
duction control procedure. Perhaps | 
can illustrate by a case history of an 
incident that happened in our own 
company some 35 years ago. The illus- 
tration I want to use happened in what 
we called our “job” bindery. 

Now the job bindery is characteris- 
tic of most smaller and medium-sized 
plants today—many, many relatively 
small jobs in work at the same time, 
perhaps dozens of complete jobs sched- 
uled for shipment every day. Along 
comes a long-run job for which this 
bindery was scheduled to perform only 
one operation: folding flat printed 
sheets and delivering the folded signa- 
tures to the hard (case) bindery. 

There was one disrupting factor. 
The job was printed on India paper (a 


more common description might be tis- 
sue paper), and they had a hard time 
trying to make it run. Literally thou- 
sands of signatures had to be refolded. 

Naturally, they were not manned for 
this exceptional condition and were far 
behind schedule. The pressures from 
the case bindery for this material 
caused the job bindery to beg, borrow, 
and steal help, and soon they were 
ready to push the panic button to get 
some relief. When they found the but- 
ton, | was at the other end of it. 

We found that they had allowed this 
extraordinary condition on the folders 
involving only one job to affect the 
schedules and deliveries of every one 
of the dozens and dozens of normal 
jobs going through this bindery. 

Instead of having the problem cen- 
tered in only one area—the India paper 
folding job—they had a hundred prob- 
lems involving all of the jobs in the de- 
partment. The problem required only 
a rather simple solution: to reassign the 
people to the normal routine jobs and 
to reactivate the regular established 
production control procedures, even 
though this resulted in getting farther 
behind schedule on the folding prob- 
lem. But it did result in only one prob- 
lem, and with concentrated attention 
in that area, we were able to obtain the 
necessary additional help to eventually 
get that job back on the beam. 

The moral of the story is that pro- 
duction control procedures are de- 
signed to keep you out of trouble. 
When you deviate from the system, 
whatever the reason, you are invariably 
headed for trouble. “Robbing Peter to 
pay Paul” is a flagrant malpractice in 
production management. You can al- 
ways change the system when a better 
way is found, but until that better way 
is found, stick to the old one religious- 
ly. Systematic procedure is inflexible. 
This is the meat in the first of the three 
principles: organizing. 

The second principle, that of depu- 
tizing, involves intelligent assignment 
of people to produce the work in ac- 
cordance with the plan. In all but the 
very smallest of plants ours is an indus- 

(Turn to page 140) 


A bangup year begins for Printing Industry of America. Newly elected president Oliver 
R. Sperry, center, poises his gavel. At left is Mendel Segal, new PIA secretary; then Max 
B. E. Clarkson, vice-president; Mr. Sperry; Francis Ehrenberg, retiring president, and 
Arthur H. Gratz, treasurer. PIA convention reports and pictures begin on page 104. 





How a Graphic Arts 


Hall of Fame Created a 


Quality Image 


For Houston Printers 


WHEN HOUSTON PRINTERS and graphic 
arts craftsmen learned that crack sales- 
men from Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, and elsewhere were selling Hous- 
ton short by calling the local printing 
“second rate,” they were much dis- 
turbed. Insult was added to injury 
when they learned that a staggering 
$50-million in business—most of it 
printing—was going to out-of-town 
establishments, mostly because of the 
claims of such salesmen. 

Houston printers believed _ their 
work to be comparable in quality to 
that produced elsewhere—and in some 
cases for less money. The problem was 
to convince Houston businessmen of 
that fact. 

One phase of the problem lay in the 
lack of knowledge among Houston 
businessmen. Many of them were to- 
tally unaware of local printing facilities 
which could produce the job quicker, 
often more economically, and rank in 
quality with that available in other 
cities. 

Amazed at this lack of information, 
Herschel Maltz, an aggressive young 
printing salesman, began scratching his 
head with the hope of coming up with 
an answer to the problem. From his 


thinking there came a two-pronged ob- 
jective: to provide both recognition 
and incentive. 

Businessmen, Maltz felt, must be 
made to recognize the printing poten- 
tial that exists in Houston. Printers and 
other graphic arts workers must be 
given an incentive for creating a quali- 
ty image in the minds of those who use 
their services. They in turn must be 
awarded recognition for outstanding 
achievement in their field of operation. 

It was believed that recognition giv- 
en outstanding printers and fellow 
craftsmen for such work of excellence 
would create in Houston businessmen 
a knowledge that quality printing is 
available locally. With this knowledge 
it was believed that Houston would 
gain stature as a center of graphic en- 
terprise, resulting in the keeping of 
Houston printing in Houston. 

To achieve this objective, Maltz con- 
ceived the idea of the Graphic Arts 
Hall of Fame, believed to be the only 
such organization in the graphic arts 
industry. The idea appealed to leaders 
of the industry. Many of them rallied 
to its support and an organization was 
set up with Maltz as its permanent 
chairman. 
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The best of hundreds of printed pieces 
are displayed quarterly in 
Houston’s Graphic Arts Hall of Fame. 


BY WILLIAM M. HALL 


Texas printing buyers 

in Houston area 

called that city’s printing 
second rate, and many 
orders went to other cities. 
Houston printers 

adopted a plan to prove 
to buyers that they could 
produce work equal to 


that in Chicago and New York. 


The Graphic Arts Hall of Fame is an 
industry-wide function, according to S 
Wayne Taylor, director of the Univer- 
sity of Houston Press and one of the 
original backers of the idea. It has onl 
one purpose: the improvement of the 
graphic arts in Houston. 

To accomplish this, Mr. Taylor said. 
“Every craftsman can submit the very 
best of his work, in every phase of the 
graphic arts, for scrutiny by an impar 
tial board of qualified judges. 

“From these, the very best are 
singled out, merit is recognized, and 
the people who accomplish it reward- 
ed. Then this work is displayed for all 
the industry to see. It serves as a bea- 
con and a challenge for those who have 
not yet found the way.” 

A panel of judges, selected from out- 
standing printing trades authorities 
and business leaders, choose the best 
examples entered in quarterly competi- 
tions. “Citations of Distinction” are 
presented to winners in each of seven 
categories: 

1. Best brochure—in full color. 

2. Best brochure—printed in black 
and white or spot color. 

3. Best mailing piece—for a single 
product. 





4. Best package and/or folding car- 
ton design. 

5. Best wrapping paper design—for 
a specific product. 

6. Best magazine—ad. 

7. Best silk screen reproduction. 

Winners of the citations are given 
awards laminated on thick walnut 
bases, suitable for hanging in their of- 
fices. The winning entries are then 
placed on permanent display in the 
Graphic Arts Hall of Fame, located in 
the offices of the Houston Paper Co. 

Further recognition is given award 
winners by publicizing their entries. 
News releases are circulated to all 
major media. Credits are given to art 
directors, designers, production man- 
agers, clients, printers, plant superin- 
tendents, paperstocks, equipment, and 
advertising agencies. In this way recog- 
nition is given to everyone who con- 
tributes to the excellence of the various 
winning entries. 

In selecting award winners, consid- 
eration is based not only on quality of 
work and creativity of art and design, 
but also on the best and most economi- 
cal solution to a specific problem. 

From the quarterly winners the best 
are then selected at the end of the vear 
for the annual awards. That means that 
all entries considered for the annual 
awards are outstanding. Keen interest 
is displayed among rivals for the 
awards, with aggressive merchandising 
follow-up producing valuable publici- 
tv, recognition, and increased prestige 
and business. 

Judges for the 1960 annual awards 
were Emmett Walters, managing edi- 
tor, Houston Chronicle; Opal Muntz, 
editor, Texas Industry Magazine; Mar- 
vin Hurley, executive vice-president, 
Houston Chamber of Commerce; Rob- 
ert W. Kneebone, senior vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce; 
George Carmack, managing editor the 
Houston Press; Frank King, managing 
editor of the Houston Post; S. Wayne 
Tavlor, associate professor of journal- 
ism, University of Houston; William 
Ross, advertising department, Univer- 
sity of Houston; Fred Fukal, president, 
Artist’s Guild of Houston; Thomas V. 
King, secretary and treasurer, Texas 
Engraving Co., and O. K. Eden, execu- 
tive secretary of the Printing Industry 
Association of Houston. 

Winning awards pieces were dis- 
played throughout the Houston area 
during national Printing Week. 

The fact that a printer or producer 
has been picked as a winner is gratify- 
ing to his pride. It may even be a 
source of great satisfaction to have the 
handsome plaque hang above his desk 
for admiring callers to see. But the win- 
ner who wants to profit fully from his 
achievement will do much more than 
simply display the award. 


To get the full dollar value, an 
award must be exploited. It must be 
followed up so that it actually goes to 
work to bring in more business. 

A good example of an effective mer- 
chandising effort is the followup made 
by McCann-Erickson. This internation- 
ally recognized agency won an award 
for a full-color brochure. The plaque 
was hung on the wall of the agency’s 
Houston office. But that wasn’t all. 
Copies were made and sent to each of 
its offices for display. 

Special mention was made concern- 
ing the award in a bulletin sent to Mc- 
Cann-Erickson clients and prospects. 
Added prestige was gained, there was 
an increase in confidence and respect 
from clients, and new business helped 
to fatten the financial statement of the 
agency. 

Another agency that profited by an 
effective followup was Nahas-Blum- 
berg. Winner of an award for the best 
magazine ad, the agency put the award 
to work by sending a special announce- 
ment to a number of publications in the 
advertising and graphic arts field. 

As a followup, stories were sent to 
magazines that reach current and pros- 
pective clients. Mention was made that 
the agency had won the award because 
of the excellence of art, design, and 
production. This fact was emphasized 
by every account executive as he con- 
tacted his clients. In some instances the 
plaque itself was taken to the client so 
that he might share the agency's en- 
thusiasm over the distinction it had 
won. 

A consistent winner has been the 
Hearn Lithographing Co. This firm has 
won either a First or Reserve Award in 
every Hall of Fame judging. The pres- 
tige won in this way is a potent sales 
tool the company has used and is using 
to good advantage. 

But a printer does not have to be a 
winner to profit from the recognition. 
The fact that he has entered the com- 
petition stamps him as one who is striv- 
ing to attain high quality. He has 
gained by the recognition and publici- 
ty given the industry in general and in 
coéperating in the movement to im- 
prove local conditions. 

There are many ways in which an 
aggressive award winner can promote 
and publicize his accomplishment. 
Customers may seldom or never come 
to the printer's office. But the aggres- 
sive printer can go to the customer— 
taking the award plaque or citation of 
distinction with him. He shows the 
award as an indication of the high 
quality his firm maintains. 

Customers like to see their own 
printed matter promoted. The aggres- 
sive award winner is proud to circulate 
such material. A direct-mail piece an- 

(Turn to page 128) 





Herschel Maltz, (1.) originator of the Hall 
of Fame, presents an award to Norman 
Saxer for the best magazine advertisement. 





Judges John Yelverton (l.), Herschel Maltz 
(c.), and Ralph Harbeson gather 
before some of Houston’s best printing. 


Artist Vic Green displays a prize-winning 
menu he created. Recognition for an 
outstanding printed piece goes to anyone 
who had part in producing it. 
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Flexography can produce top quality 
printing for any kind of work, 

except intricate halftones, on a wide 
range of printing surfaces 


HOW FLEXOGRAPHY 


Bounds Ahead 


IN THE PACKAGING INDUSTRY 


Flexography used to be 

the so-called cheap process for 
labels, packages, and other 
low-priced items 

Now it’s come of age. and results 
vie with letterpress, offset. 


and other graphic arts processes. 


BY JESS HAND 
Mead Packaging Division 
Mead Corp., Atlanta 


THE FLEXOGRAPHIC PROCESS, like grav- 
ure, is a comparative newcomer to the 
packaging industry. Its very newness 
and the widespread use of this process 
is the best indication that it fills one of 
the primary needs in the conversion of 
packaging materials. 

In the past, many printers looked 
upon flexography as more of a rubber 
stamping operation than a_ printing 
process. After having become familiar 
with it, however, my own attitude has 
changed from skepticism to one of re- 
spect. This process lends itself admir- 
ably to many types of work in which no 
other process can compete. Any num- 
ber of examples can be presented, but 
you can take any job not involving in- 
tricate halftones and a flexographic 
press can produce the desired results 

The flexographic method handles all 
printing surfaces from boxboard 
through all the flexible films, foil, and 
paper. Makeready time is at an abso- 
lute minimum, usually not more than 
30 minutes per color station and many 
times far less than that. 
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Plate costs are such that it makes 
other processes have nervous frustra- 
tions in a competitive market. From an 
original mold, or matrix, costing in the 
neighborhood of $2.50, a vast number 
of rubber plates can be vulcanized at a 
cost of about $5 each. No process in 
existence can compete with flexogra- 
phy in this often-critical area of plate 
costs. 

Plate cost in itself is enough to make 
flexography more widespread in the in- 
dustry than we see it today. This, how- 
ever, is not the only attribute of the 
process. Color depth with this printing 
method is unmatched by any other 
process. Layout restrictions due to 
limitations of ink distribution are non- 
existent. Color variations throughout a 
press run are well within controllable 
limits. Fast-drying inks have allowed 
inline processing of the printed web, 
whether it be cutting and creasing as 
for boxboard, or sheeting or slitting 
flexible packaging materials and paper, 
or simply rewinding prior to further 


processing. 
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The list of desirable characteristics 
becomes impressively longer with each 
passing day as research and develop- 
ment in inks, plates, materials, and ma- 
chinery brings the process ever closer 
to an ultimate design. 

The last 10 years with flexography 
has seen the introduction of the half- 
tone screen. On uniform surfaces such 
as paper, films, and foil, process print- 
ing by this method has become a reali- 
ty. Even on boxboards we find the use 
of screens slowly evolving. The screens 
are admittedly coarser than desired for 
many of the four-color illustrations 
used in depicting food items, etc., but 
the giant step forward in making this 
a practical fact has already been taken. 

Continued research is refining the 
process which in the future could well 
lead the industry toward more econom- 
ical web printing when letterpress re- 
sults are desired. 
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njoy the show with “Schaefer All Around!” 
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A poster produced on acetate in gold, 
black, red, and gray and using 

a 65-screen halftone won a first award 
in the Flexographic Technical 
Association annual competition. It was 
done by Gooden Products Co. 


Flexography is becoming constantly more 
important in carton production. 

These juice containers, also FTA award 
winners, were produced by Dairypak 
Butler, Inc. in green and red on yellow. 


The areas of application in which 
the flexographic process is making in- 
roads is cause for concern to the staid 
letterpressman of 30 years ago. Consid- 
er, for example, the installation last fall 
of a flexographic press whose primary 
use is to print pocket-sized books. This 
is truly treading on hallowed ground. 

There must be a reason for what is 
certainly a tremendous growth rate as 
well as growth potential. At this point 
it could be said with some truth that 
what was good enough for pappy is 
not good enough for us. This, however, 
creates the illusion that pappy would 
settle for less than the best, but this is 
not necessarily true. The fact is that 
just so long as a single customer de- 
mands more product for less money, 
the industry will find it essential to con- 
tinue developing newer, cheaper, and 
better ways of delivering the goods to 
its customers. 

Like gravure, much of the growth in 
flexography can be traced to the late 
30's and *40’s when the corner grocery 
store was supplanted by our modern 
means of merchandising known as the 
self-service supermarket. When Joe, 
the grocer, found his customers cap- 
able of selecting their own bread and 
beans, he also found it necessary to 
prepackage many items he had previ- 
ously handled in bulk form. 

Hand in hand with the introduction 
of food packaging, we had to develop 
new and more efficient ways of con- 
verting the preferred materials. 

The vehicles for this development 
were, of course, already at hand. We 
had both flexography and gravure 
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which were both capable of handling 
the new impervious surfaced materials 
at efficient production speeds. Neces- 
sity, quite naturally, mothered the de- 
velopment of both processes. 

Gravure took an early lead because 
of its inherently fine halftone repro- 
ductions. Plate cost, however, has 
served to hinder its progress sufficient- 
ly to allow flexographic advances to 
continue. The end result of this race in 
packaging production processes. will 
not be completely clarified for many, 
many years. 

Letterpress and offset lithography 
both started the same race for produc- 
tion of flexible packaging items. They 
had handicaps, however, which even 
today have not been eliminated and, 
therefore, cannot be entirely depended 
upon. The motivation for this con- 
tinued race is represented by ship- 
ments of flexible materials to the tune 
of a half-billion dollars annually. 

The future of flexography in the 
packaging industry is one of technical 
advancement and growth. The forma- 
tion of the Flexographic Technical As- 
sociation and its enthusiastic support 
by member firms will play a leading 
role in assuring this future. The day of 
secrets within printing plants is rapidly 
disappearing from the scene and the 
FTA is helping it on the way through 
a policy of the free exchange of all in- 
formation pertinent to the process. 

What used to be known as the ani- 
line process has come of age and is now 
a force in packaging printing which 
must be reckoned with in today’s high- 
lv competitive market. 
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Printers and Lithographers Ask 


To Lease or Not to Lease 


That is the Question 


Tremendous expansion now going on in industry makes it necessary 


to find new ways of financing. Here are the 


advantages and disadvantages of leasing new equipment. 


BY MILTON HUDDERS, Vice-President, 
Recording and Statistical Corp., New York City 


Mr. Hudders, a certified public accountant in the State of New York, is a member of the 


New York State Society of CPA's, American Institute of CPA's, 


and is past national president of the National Association of Accountants 


This article was adapted from a talk given at the September convention 


of the National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


THE TREMENDOUS EXPANSION which is 
going on today, combined with the 
keen competition that is taking place 
in American industry, has shown the 
need for new ways of financing this 
While leasing of land and 
buildings, cigar and cigarette machin- 
ery. and tabulating equipment has 
been going on for many years, until re- 


growth 


cently there has not been very much 
renting of machines specifically for the 
printing industry. 

The expansion of the leasing indus- 
try for machines other than those men- 
tioned has had its greatest impetus 
within the past 10 years. During this 
time, many leasing companies have 
been organized and the older ones in 
the business have expanded greatly 
loday most any type of equipment can 
be leased. Furthermore, machines and 
equipment on hand can be sold to leas- 
ing companies and rented back 

Before discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of the leasing opera- 
tion, it might be well to outline briefly 
the different types of leases. 

The operational lease is a short-term 
lease, sometimes from month to month 
or with a clause calling for a 60- to 90- 


Much of the equipment used 

in the graphic arts industries can 

he leased to permit expansion without a 
heavy capital outlay 


day notice of cancellation. Equipment 
covered by this type of lease would be 


office equipment or tools. The finance 


charge will be between 3% and 3.5% on 
the purchase price. This type of lease 
can be very convenient for handling ex- 
tra work, such as peak loads, or at in- 
ventory-taking time. 


A long-term or financial type of lease 


would be for three to five vears, and if 


the credit risk is above average the 


leasing companies may write it for a 
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longer term. However, they are in 
fluenced by the life of the asset and en 
deavor to obtain their purchase price 
back in about 75% to 80% of the useful 
life of the asset. One of the reasons for 
this is that it is felt that a piece of 
equipment under lease receives harder 
use and will not have as long life as 
equipment that is owned. 

The leasing company is interested in 
recovering its investment as soon as 
possible so it can start on the renewal 





Under a leaseback arrangement, presses 
and other heavy equipment can be 
sold to and then leased from leasing firms. 


period, which is when it begins to 
make a profit on the deal. 

The financing charge may average 
about 6.2% on the original purchase 
price of the equipment. There may be 
one or more options for varying term 
renewals. Some leases will contain an 
option to purchase. The government 
does not look favorably on this type of 
option and has ruled that the privilege 
to purchase makes it a conditional sale 
so that the rental payments cannot be 
listed as expense for tax purposes. The 
tax auditor will likely require an ad- 
justment on your tax return, disallow- 
ing the rental payments but allowing 
depreciation after consideration has 
been given to salvage value of the 
equipment. 

Briefly, the terms of a standard lease 
are: 

1. A term of three to five years, but 
it may extend to 10 years when the as- 
set has a longer life and the lessee’s 
credit rating is high. 

2. The rental price is determined by 
the cost of the equipment to be pur- 
chased plus the financial charges 
spread over the initial period of the 
lease. Rental payments can be made 
fairly flexible by paying on the basis of 
a declining-balance principle or sum- 
of-the-digits method. Just in passing, 
the declining balance method of de- 
preciation, you will recall, is the fixed 
writeoff of the asset each vear, sub- 
tracting depreciation from remaining 
balance. The asset can not be com- 
pletely written off. The sum-of-the-dig- 
its method is to add each of the num- 
ber of years. For instance, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
would add to 15, so 5/15 or 1/3 would 
be the writeoff for the first year, 4/15 
for the second year, etc. With either 
method the writeoff for depreciation is 
heaviest in the early vears of the asset. 
Finance charges will vary according to 
the credit rating of the lessee. 

3. Generally, equipment is not re- 
turnable; however, when this privilege 
is allowed there will be a_ penalty 
charged. 

4. At the expiration of the original 
lease period, there is generally provi- 
sion for renewal periods on a declining 
basis for each renewal period. 

5. Equipment can be purchased at 
the expiration of the lease. This should 
be avoided. If in a special case it seems 
desirable, an earnest effort should be 
made to relate the purchase price to 
the figure the equipment might rea- 
sonably be worth at the time of the 
purchase from the lessor. 


6. The title to the equipment will 
always remain with the lessor. 

7. The lessee will pay (a) insurance, 
(b) maintenance, and (c) taxes. (There 
may be exceptions to some of these.) 

8. Transportation and setup costs 
can be included in the lease. 

Since it is my feeling that there is a 
place for the leasing of equipment in 
the printing industry, I would like to 
present the negative side of the ques- 
tion first, and then end on the more 
positive side of the subject. 

The leasing of equipment is not the 
most economical way of financing the 
purchase of equipment. It stands to 
reason that the finance companies must 
pay interest on the money that they 
borrow to pay for your purchase. In 
addition, they must pay for their other 
costs, including taxes on the profit they 
earn for their stockholders. 

When you finish the rental periods, 
you do not have any equity in the 
equipment. There will be options to re- 
new the lease at a percentage of the 
original purchase price. Such renewal 
periods might be a five-year renewal at 
an annual cost of 3% of the original pur- 
chase price, and after these renewals 
1% of the original cost annually there- 
after. The purchase option might be 
10% of the original cost at the expira- 
tion of the original lease term. If you 
wish to purchase at the beginning of 
any renewal period, you will pay a per- 
centage of the purchase price. 

It is often pointed out that the leas- 
ing of equipment frees capital for othe: 
purposes of the business. It is not the 
freeing of the capital that is the impor- 
tant thing but whether or not the best 
use is made of the cash that has been 
made available to you. 

There is no point to leasing if you 
have available surplus funds. The lux- 
ury of having more than ample funds 
can prove expensive and has no place 
in a highly competitive industry. 

A lease should not be made when it 
costs more than your business earns. 

If you are earning less than 10% be- 
fore taxes or less than 4.8% after taxes, 


you should not make a lease. Perhaps 
this should be qualified when the prof- 
its are being taken out of the business 
in the form of salaries and expenses. 

The timing of your lease arrange- 
ment is very important. An opportunity 
to bid on a new contract may present 
itself when you have insufficient cash 
available for the necessary additional 
equipment. Furthermore, you might 
have used up other sources of obtain- 
ing funds. Under these circumstances, 
if vou need new equipment in order to 
be in a position to make a competitive 
bid, vou will find that a leasing con- 
tract can serve your purpose very well 
without the delay you might expect to 
experience in other methods of debt 
financing. 

If you are developing your business 
and adding to it in a piecemeal fashion, 
you may not want to borrow too large 
an amount at any one time. The bank 
may not be interested in making a long- 
term loan for equipment, so that a lease 
could be the answer in such a case. Of 
course, financing could be arranged by 
debenture financing, but the size of 
vour business would dictate which 
method to use. 

When a management has used all 
available sources of credit and still 
does not wish to add any more new 
capital to the business, a lease contract 
no doubt will answer the requirement 
of obtaining the funds to purchase a 
piece of equipment. While the leasing 
companies will check the credit stand- 
ing of a prospective lessee, they are not 
as exacting as banks or other loaning 
organizations. 

A leasing contract will enable a busi- 
ness to modernize its plant and earn 
the additional income on the equip- 
ment rather than wait until it has ac- 
cumulated the cash to make an out- 
right purchase. A lease arrangement 
made now undoubtedly will save more 
money than a deferred purchase if we 
continue to have inflation. In leasing 
there is also a certain protection against 
obsolescence. The renewal period does 
not have to be exercised, so a new 
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piece of equipment could be leased 
and the obsolete machine replaced. 
Leasing equipment will have a de- 
cided advantage when a governmental 
contract on a cost-plus basis is in- 
volved. The terms of this type of con- 
tract do not permit the interest to be 
charged as an expense against the 
work. On the other hand, the full 
amount of the rental payment for 
equipment is an allowable item of cost. 
Likewise, when land is involved such 
an asset cannot be written off as an ex- 


pense, but under a lease the rental ex- 


pense is a proper deduction on your tax 
return 

Under the 1954 changes in the tax 
law, allowances for depreciation were 
greatly increased, which tended to de- 
crease the effectiveness of rental pay- 
ments under a lease. However, the 
lease will give a greater tax advantage 
in the early vears, since the rental will 
be higher than depreciation and thus 
reduce the profit and save taxes. 

The lease contract does not save 
taxes but merely postpones them to a 
later period. As a matter of fact, taxes 
should increase if a lease contract does 
all that its soonsors claim for it. The 
saving of cash expenditure by not pur- 
chasing equipment is presumed to be 
profitably emploved for some other 
more profitable purpose, and so with 
more profits a higher tax will be paid 
This may be the reason that the gov- 
ernment has not tried to limit the use 
of the lease arrangements even when 
government contracts are involved. Of 
course, at the expiration of the lease 
term the renewal lcase will call for a 
greatly reduced amount and since it is 
a decrease in the cost, profits should in- 
crease and be followed by an increase 
In taxes 

When forecasting or establishing a 
budgetary control svstem, a lease ar- 
rangement will make for easier plan- 
ning. A lease having a shorter term 
makes for better forecasting than to 
plan for a longer term over the life of 
a machine which vou own. 

Most loan indentures will have re- 
strictions such as limitations on addi- 





tional borrowing, payment of divi- 
dends, etc. So far, there does not seem 
to be any attempt on the part of the 
finance companies to restrict further 
lease arrangements to the lessees. 

When there are marginal credit 
risks, all the finance companies have 
worked out an arrangement with the 
manufacturers of the equipment, so 
that the manufacturer agrees to buy 
back the equipment in the event the 
lessee fails to keep the contract. 

This no doubt has led the manufac- 
turers with available funds to set up 
their own finance company as a sub- 
sidiary. In this way they are changing 
their short-term securities which may 
earn from 2% to 8% or 9% return on 
their money from a leasing operation. 
This has a decided advantage to the 
manufacturer other than the monetary 
gain. He can control the machine at all 
times, more particularly when the lease 
nears its expiration date. 

When the manufacturer or his sub- 
sidiary is the lessor company, he will 
often take care of servicing the ma- 
chine on some regular inspection 
schedule. The sales department has a 
better opportunity for a resale. The 
lessee will be more willing to make a 
change for a new machine while the 
manufacturer is in a very good position 
to take back the old machine, recondi- 
tion it and make another sale. 

The finance companies, not being in 
the manufacturing business, look to the 
renewal lease for a substantial part of 
their profit, and so they would not en- 
courage the cancellation of any renew- 
al periods. 

It is interesting to note that when 
there is a participation agreement to 
share profits combined with a return 
on investment feature, it would pay 
the participants in the profit-sharing 
plan to keep the investment in equip- 
ment as low as possible by acquiring 
assets from a leasing organization. 

There is one other aspect of leasing 
which can prove very effective under 
certain circumstances. It is the sale and 
leaseback of equipment. You may not 
be able to borrow enough money for a 


specific purpose, in which case machin- 
ery already on your books and fairly 
well depreciated can be sold to a leas- 
ing company and leased back. This 
could be very helpful when deprecia- 
tion has been written off on a sum-ot- 
the-digits or a declining-balance base. 
The remaining amount of depreciation 
to be written off could be very small, 
but by a sale and leaseback deal the 
rental would far exceed the deprecia- 
tion you would be writing off and 
would give you cash for some other de- 
sirable purpose. 

Sale and leaseback is used when it is 
desirable from a tax angle to write off 
land values which are not ordinarily 
subject to depreciation. The sale and 
leaseback may give you either a capi- 
tal gain or loss which may be helpful 
in a tax situation. 

Quite often, a substantial amount 
can be saved on the leasing of automo- 
biles if an automobile leasing company 
which purchases cars in considerable 
quantities is used. 

One of the committees of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants has given considerable study 
to the accounting treatment of lease ar- 
rangements on the financial statements 
of firms under audit. 

The Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion has stipulated when a lease must 
be disclosed on a published statement. 
The information on the lease is general- 
lv shown as a footnote on the state- 
ment. When the figures are not shown 
in the body of the statement, the vari- 
ous ratios are not disturbed. Further, 
interested stockholders are not as like- 
ly to complain when the investment in 
equipment is not too large a figure for 
the business. 

There are many people who have a 
pride of ownership and are not satisfied 
until they have their equipment entire- 
ly paid for. Yet no one hesitates to lease 
tabulating equipment and rarely con- 
siders purchasing it. Why should the 
printer hesitate to lease equipment? 

Leasing companies have had a phe- 
nomenal growth in the past 10 years. 

(Turn to page 128) 


New presses are among the equipment that 
can be leased under arrangements 

that provide not only expansion but profit- 
sharing and tax-deduction advantages 





Lhe Printing Sale 


I'll Never Fr orget — 


No. 29 in a Sertes 





When a company made a secretary 
a printing buyer, a friend 
asked me to teach her the printing 


business. It was well worth it. 


BY SAMUEL F. CHERNOSBLE 
as told to John M. Trytten 


I LISTENED SKEPTICALLY when a cus- 
tomer of long standing said to me, “See 
this young woman-—she’s in trouble. 
She’s a secretary, and they’re trying to 
make a printing buyer of her in one 
easy lesson.” 

I was certain this was just another 
“vocational guidance” case, but I was 
willing to help if I could. 

My friend explained that he, how- 
ever, considered his reference a valu- 
able lead. He said that a group of com- 
panies in related fields were merging 
and printing orders would result. So 
I arranged an appointment with the 
young secretary-buyer. 

As I expected, she hardly knew type 
from a press. I gave her materials to 
read as well as considerable time and 
instruction. 


When Secretary Turned Buyer, 


Salesman Turned Teacher 


Mr. Chernoble is president of the Comet Press, Inc., New 
York City, currently celebrating its 40th 

anniversary. After service in many branches of the graphic 
arts industry, he has recently been elected board 
chairman of the Printing Industries of Metropolitan New 
York, Inc. He served three years as vice- 

president of the Research and Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry and is now a member of its 
executive committee. Mr. Chernol le is also a trustee of 
the International Benjamin Franklin Society. 


No doubt about it; through several 
meetings I detected the unmistakable 
smell of a big printing order. The 
young woman was cooperative in help- 
ing me to see her superior. Many con- 
ferences and changes led to a set of 
specifications for a brochure to cover 
courses and membership in the new 
organization. 

The combination of specifications 
worked up, however, made it a tough 
assignment. They wanted too many 
copies, too many pages, a well-printed, 
high-quality job on good paper, top- 
notch design with illustrations. Need- 
less to say, all this was on a tight 
schedule and a tight budget. 

Up to this point their printed matter 
had been a series of poorly-produced 
offset pamphlets. It was a veritable 


hodge-podge of cheap, but not inex- 
pensive, material. We spent consider- 
able time in redesigning the material, 
in an effort to show the officers that do- 
ing the job right to begin with would 
cost less over the years. In the process, 
our device and training developed the 
novice secretary into an experienced 
printing buyer—and an appreciative 
one. 

The organization spent a little more 
than it had planned the first vear. | 
might add that we made a little less 
profit than we should have during the 
first vear. 

But, the miscellaneous pamphlets 
eventually became books—a set of text- 
books for a particular trade. And they 
became for our firm a very large annual 
order. 





Comet Press Celebrates 40 Successful Years 


rHIs YEAR is the 40th anniversary of the 
Comet Press, Inc., New York City. 

When Samuel Franklin Chernoble set 
up the business in a small Brooklyn store, 
he had a foot-powered press, some type 
for hand-setting, and, for a guiding ex- 
ample, a portrait of Benjamin Franklin. 
Now Comet’s modern and completely 
equipped plant runs to 50,000 square feet, 
and the company with several affiliates 
employs some 300 people. 


Comet was six years old when opera- 
tions were moved to larger quarters where 
typesetting machines and larger presses 
were installed. The plant was enlarged 
three times during the next nine years, 
during which the company specialized in 
printing for colleges and schools. 

Next stop on the road of progress was a 
still larger Brooklyn loft with space for 
more composing and press equipment, 
and for library facilities serving educa- 


tional institutions and other customers. 
The library became a gathering place for 
faculty advisers, school magazine staffers, 
and editors of Comet-printed scholarly 
quarterlies. 

During the next decade the company 
expanded its commercial printing serv- 
ices and strengthened its position in the 
school and college yearbook field. In 1943, 
when the plant site was requisitioned for 

(Turn to page 147) 
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That Season is 
Here again! 


The Christmas season is almost upon 
us and by this time most of us have 
decided on our form of greeting. Still, 
there are some of us, who have no 
trouble with the ideas when it comes 
to producing something for the client, 
but when it comes to our own greeting 
card, it all of a sudden becomes the 
chore of the year. If you're in this 
predicament, we hope that this spread 
will give you some inspiration and 
will be of help to you in creating a 
masterpiece. 
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...a good old-fashioned 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and a most prosperous 


NEW YEAR...1961: 


that’s our wish for you 
Paul 0. Giesey/Adcrafters 
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GREETINGS 


AND BEST WISHES 


KURT H. VOLK 
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BY CHARLES W. LATHAM 


Offset Editor, INLAND Printer / American Lithographer 


WHAT A 


$2-Tool Costs— 


If It's Missing 


Offset presses can cost $1.50 a minute 


to run—or not run. How many minutes do 


your crews waste hunting up small 


’ 
but necessary tools? 


AFTER SPENDING a quarter or a third of 
a million dollars for a press, why does 
anyone try to economize on the little 
two-dollar items that are so necessary 
to keep the press running? But this is 
not at all uncommon. Too often a four- 
color press is equipped with only one 
or two cans of blanket wash and only 
two plate wrenches so that only two 
blankets can be washed at one time. 

This is only one item. How about 
gumming the plates, washing out, or 
applying asphaltum? These are only a 
few of the down-time operations on a 
press. Multiply the minutes lost on 
each by the number of times that it is 
performed in a year. Then multiply 
that by $1.50, the cost per minute on 
large presses, and you will see what 
can be saved by equipping each unit 
of the press with all the small items 
needed 

4 set of tools, which is furnished 
with every press, should be mounted 
on a board handy for anyone who has 
to make a major adjustment. If one of 
these tools is used and not replaced, it 
is immediately apparent. 

Hanging somewhere on a wall 
should be a sheet metal template to 
check the squareness of blankets and 
mark the holes with the required bow. 
It is much faster and more accurate to 
use a template than to use the bars, and 
it eliminates the need for a straight 
edge and carpenter's square. One tem- 
plate can serve two presses of the same 


size 


¢ 


Simple, readily-available hand tools, such as these used 
to adjust rollers, protect your press investment. 


Photographs courtesy of Lithographic Technical Foundation 


Besides the major tools on the board, 
there should be a kit in the pressman’s 
drawer or cupboard containing a set of 
at least four screwdrivers, a set of 
socket wrenches, open-end wrenches, 
Allen wrenches, a steel scale, a scriber, 
two hammers, pliers, feelers, single- 
edge razor blades, a jackknife, a blan- 
ket punch, and any other tool that is 
found useful even occasionally. 

The tools required at each station 
should be kept in a cabinet adiacent to 
the station that can usually be hung on 
the platform rail. Each cabinet should 
contain tools required to put plates on 
the press, probably including a plate 
wrench, a cylinder shifting wrench, a 
blanket wrench, several pins, a screw- 
driver. a flexible scale, a scriber, a ma- 
chinist’s micrometer, and a small ham- 
mer. The man putting on a plate should 
never have to stop his work and leave 
his station to borrow a tool because 
time consumed in looking for tools 
costs $1.50 per minute, which is often 
more than the cost of the tool. 

Whether or not a blanket microme- 
ter should be kept at each station de- 
pends upon the method of packing 
blankets. Usually they are miked onl) 
when first mounted, so packing can be 
chosen to bring the blanket up to nor- 
mal height. When the packing is later 
shifted, only the packing is miked. 

Packing sheets and plates may be 
accurately miked with a machinist’s 
micrometer. But blankets require a mi- 
crometer that has large anvils, a deep 
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throat, and a ratchet adjustment. One 
blanket micrometer per press is usually 
sufficient, especially if full use is made 
of a packing gauge to double check all 
packing set-ups. 

Other important items that must be 
kept at each press unit station are a 
safety can of blanket wash, a bottle of 
gum, a bottle of plate etch, a bow] or 
crock to hold the gum sponge and rag, 
and a snake slip for cleaning up spots 
on plates. If asphaltum is used, there 
should be a small safety can of turpen- 
tine as well as the asphaltum solution 
If Pakrolene is used to protect washed 
out plates, a less harmful solvent may 
be used. Turpentine can contribute to 
dermatitis and spontaneous combus- 
tion, and sometimes harms plate lac- 
quers and copper. 

For fast wash-ups, safety cans of 
wash-up fluid should be at each sta- 
tion. Good practice requires more than 
one wash-up fluid. While gasoline, 
kerosene, or other inexpensive solvents 
may be used to remove the bulk of the 
ink, a good roller wash should be used 
to remove gum and glaze and keep 
rollers in top condition. If all wash-ups 
were done after production time, or if 
a more automatic method of washing 
up were used, one set of wash-up ma- 
terials might suffice. But two extra cans 
per station are a small investment that 
will save time in most pressrooms. 

At each station there should be plate 
powder, a half-and-half mixture of fine 
rosin and tale, probably kept in a cigar 





box with a large wad of cotton for 
applying it to the plate. With soft and 
greasy inks, it is best to powder images 
before gumming. If it is policy to pow- 
der blankets after washing, there 
should be another box of tale with its 
wad of cotton at each station. 

Blankets can be kept in better con- 
dition if they are pumiced once a day. 
Finely powdered pumice should be 
kept at each station, preferably in an 
aluminum sugar shaker like the ones 
used by bakers. 

Of course, each station must have a 
supply of cheesecloth to make the pads 
for smoothing down gum, and a supply 
of wipers or towels. Each station will 
also be supplied with a bucket of water 
and a plate sponge, although lately 
one sees more and more plastic squeeze 
bottles near the water fountain because 
as presses grow wider and faster, press- 


The screwdriver and paper strip, vital to 
dampener roller adiustment, cost less than 
one minute of the press’ time. 


men wet down catch-ups with a squirt 
stream of water rather than a sponge 
kept in the fountain. 

Practice varies in regard to ink, but 
if it is adjusted at the press, each cabi- 
net should have an ink slab on top and 
proper ink handling tools—a spade, a 
knife, cans of driers, extenders, tack re- 
ducers, and antiskinning spray. 

Because the amount of supplies that 
can be kept at each station is limited, a 
stock must be kept at the pressman’s 
table and a system set up that will pre- 
vent depletion of any supply. In the 
pressmen’s cabinet will be fountain so- 
lution acid, powders, pumice, lubri- 
cants, larger cans of washes, solvents, 
Pakrolene, and an antibiotic for the 
fountains. For everything that is kept 
at the station, an extra amount will be 
kept in this cabinet. 

If the head pressman adjusts the ink, 
he will need a small scale, lubricating 


equipment and materials, spray pow- 
der, a pH testing device, funnels, grad- 
uates, patching tissue, and paste. 

The head pressman on a four-color 
press must have a place for waste 
sheets which can be used instead of 
new stock for makeready, a place for 
spare rollers, spare blankets, spare 
parts, and packing sheets. Some things 
can be kept in drawers and shelves of 
the sheet inspection table. But the 
pressman needs a flat-top table for oth- 
er operations, so packing sheets can be 
kept on shelves under this table. The 
table will be used for marking and 
punching blankets and for spot cutting 
or notching packing sheets. It has 
many uses and must not be allowed to 
get piled up with junk. 

Another small but important item is 
the magnifying glass. Every man who 
works on a press should have a magni- 
fier and be trained to use it. Any low- 
power glass of 5X to 10X is good for 
checking register marks, etc., but for 
inspecting halftone dots, one needs a 
50X pen-type microscope. An impor- 
tant indication of how the press is 
printing will be found in the edges and 
holes of the dots. These 50X hand mic- 
roscopes are priced from $3.50 up, so 
there is no excuse for anyone trying to 
learn pressmanship without one. Fur- 
thermore, every man and boy on the 
press should have a copy of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation’s book 
Lithographic Offset Press Operating, 
#5056, and should also have access 
to the press manufacturer’s inspection 
manual. He should be encouraged to 
take them home from time to time. 

Management should consider every 
press as more than a piece of produc- 
tion equipment. It should realize that 
it is also a training center where the 
apprentice learns good or bad habits. 
If small pieces of equipment are lack- 
ing, he learns how to “make do” and 
stumble along without them. He learns 
sloppy habits by working with a few 
beat-up tools. Consciously or subcon- 
sciously, he will develop the attitude, 


“if management doesn’t care why 
should I.” 

A well-trained pressman on a four- 
color press will break in his entire crew 
as a team. They will wash blankets and 
gum plates as a team. They will smooth 
down and washout as a team. 

With four men working in unison on 
plates or blankets, however, someone 
must push the inch button, which is 
both confusing and dangerous. None of 
the men know just how much his cylin- 
der is going to move or exactly when, 
even when the button man sings out. 
Each man hurries his operation and 
then waits for the next inching. A qual- 
ity job of gumming, smoothing, or 
washing can not be done under these 
conditions. 

A new idca that is gaining attention 
is a slow-slow speed for large presses. 
It is done with an extra 5-hp motor 
geared down and connected to the 
large drive motor through an over- 
running clutch. It has a simple control 
and its own push button. All the but- 
ton pusher has to do is to put the regu- 
lar drive system’s safety button on safe 
and then push the slow-slow button. 
The press turns continuously at just the 
right speed for gumming, smoothing, 
washing, wiping, cleaning bearers, and 
catching hickies. It is safer, faster, and 
contributes to a better job. 

Another item that is gaining well de- 
served popularity is a small electric fan 
at each press station, useful in drying 
the plate preparatory to powdering and 
in drying the gum while smoothing 
down. 

Management makes a great mistake 
when it skimps on little things that can 
do so much to reduce the downtime on 
expensive presses. But there is more to 
it than merely furnishing everything 
needed. A plan and a system must be 
devised to maintain full equipment and 
supplies. Foreman and head pressmen 
must be trained in the duties of follow- 
up and inspection. There are problems 
that must be solved, and problem solv- 
ing is one of management’s functions. 


Tools, such as the wrench used to adjust blankets, should always be near the press. 
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How Top-Heavy Indebtedness 


Can Upset 


Your Chances for Profit 


BY M. D. BINFORD 


peBTs have a habit of accumulating so 
stealthily that a business ship is almost 
loaded to the sinking point before the 
baling out pumps can be activated. 

Dull seasons have their effect on the 
profit take. The profits reflect them- 
selves in the net worth figure. If there 
are some profits, the net worth figure 
increases. If profits fail to materialize 
and losses take their place, there is a 
decrease in the net worth figure. 

It is not unlikely that temporary 
loans may be necessary to tide the busi- 
ness over the lull. This increases the in- 
debtedness. If there are losses, the net 
worth is lowered. There must be profits 
to keep net worth in a healthy state of 
growth and to reduce the liabilities. 
Although there are indications of a 
business upswing, now is a good time 
to apply some fifth-grade arithmetic to 
the liability side of your balance sheet. 

One of the important ratios to be 
determined is that of total liability to 
tangible net worth. The total liability 
figure will include all current as well 
as long term liability making up your 
total indebtedness. Tangible net worth 
is the worth of the business minus any 
intangible items such as goodwill, pat- 
ents, copyrights, treasury stock, etc. 


This ratio is obtained by dividing the 
total liability by the tangible net worth, 
the result expressed as a percentage. 

Total Liability $37,500 divided by 

Tangible Net 

Worth $50,000 equals 75% 

Top-heavy debt has a paralyzing 
hold on a business. A management con- 
tinually worried about finding money 
to meet obligations is likely to have en- 
tirely too little time to give much 
thought and attention to the daily du- 
ties involved in the company operation. 
Under such conditions, profits are us- 
ually negligible. 

The smaller business is unlikely to 
owe too great an amount in the way of 
long-term indebtedness unless some 
creditor or lender has been over-indul- 
gent or the company borrowing facili- 
ties have been above normal. If the 
total of the current and long-term in- 
debtedness is too large in proportion to 
the net worth, then this ratio becomes 


Company Equity 


57.15% 


Creditor Equity 
42.85% 
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most significant and demands immedi- 
ate attention. 

How much can a concern afford to 
owe? This is a question often asked by 
all concerns, small, medium, and large. 
Some analysts claim that for most small 
and medium-size concerns, a debt 
equivalent to 75% of the net worth is 
pretty high. Many bank credit men 
hold to the same belief. Just how much 
is “pretty high” may be open to discus- 
sion. Consider, however, that when li- 
abilities exceed this point, the equity of 
the creditors in the company assets is 
coming too close to equaling the equity 
of the owners. In the above example, 
creditor equity amounts to 42.85% as 
compared to the owner's 57.15%. 

Ratios and percentages only point 
out and bring your attention to existing 
conditions. It is up to you to analyze 
and determine the causes. You must 
apply your own corrective measures. 
The figures on your balance sheet show 
your financial position as of the day on 
which the balances were drawn. They 
change the very next day and at the 
end of a month’s accounting period 
may be entirely different. To know for 
a certainty how you stand, make the 
test at the end of each month. If the 
ratio decreases, then there is an im- 
provement; if it increases, the situation 
becomes aggravated. 

Extenuating circumstances could 
arise to throw everything out of line. 
If you know the cause, treatment is a 
much easier matter. 

Perhaps your judgment of the ability 
of an addition to the sales force has 
been disappointing, resulting in the ex- 
penditure of good money without prof- 
it benefit. 

Or you might have failed to provide 
adequate checks or controls on items of 
your inventory. One concern was out of 
pocket several thousand dollars in in- 
ventory before the culprit was caught 
in the act of lowering stock from an 
upper floor to a confederate waiting 
with a car in the alley. Even a new 
press, not yet uncrated, was removed 
from another plant. There was no re- 
covery of the machine. 

There are three ways to reduce debt. 

(1) Invest more capital—not alwavs 
available. If you are looking for outside 
investors, you must have good earning 
power and be able to prove it. 

(2) Liquidate idle or unused assets, 
appiying the yield to the debt reduc- 
tion—not too easy. Idle equipment 
brings in no income but does cost mon- 
ey to own. 

(3) Build up capital from earnings— 
not possible overnight. An increase in 
sales price, a reduction of conversion 
cost, or a lowering of the overhead or 
nonmanufacturing expense all have a 
favorable affect on profits. 

Watch your debt ratio carefully. 
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AMONG THE WINNERS 


of Finch, Pruyn Awards... the national contest for 
lithographers that uncovered many new uses for Finch 
Offset and Cooper’s Cave Offset. Our congratulations 
to those printers who led the field in craftsmanship 
with these versatile papers. Turn page for latest news 
of Finch, Pruyn’s 1961-1962 Awards Plan... 
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. to your entries in the 2nd national Finch, Pruyn Awards for lithographers. 








Contest starts October 1, 1961, ends January 31,1962 


Awards will again be made for both FINCH OFFSET and COOPER'S CAVE 
OFFSET grades in each of three categories: 1-color, 2-color, and more- 


than-2-colors. 


HOW TO ENTER: 
Any of the fine merchants 
listed below will deliver to 
you Finch, Pruyn Award 


You and your customer will prize the Award Plaques that Finch, Pruyn 
has prepared, and...as always, your customer will be pleased with the 
great results you can attain with these highly printable offset papers— 


; FINCH OFFSET and COOPER'S CAVE OFFSET. 
contest kits with full de- 


tails of this great new 


competition. 
FINCH OFFSET is stocked in 50, 60 and 70 /b. 
COOPER'S CAVE OFFSET is stocked in 45, 50 and 60 /b. 


FINCH, 


THESE FINE MERCHANTS DISTRIBUTE FINCH OFFSET 
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Sloan Paper Company 
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George W. Millar & Co., Inc 
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John Carter & Co., 
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MICHIGAN 
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Triquet Paper Company 
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Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co 
Inter-City Paper Company 
MISSOURI 
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Tobey Fine Papers, Inc Kansas City 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
Western Paper Company 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

John Carter & Co., Inc 

C. M. Rice Paper Company 
The J. C. Campbell Paper Co 
NEW JERSEY 

Central Paper Company......................... 
Central Paper Company 

Lindenmeyr Schlosser Company 
Lindenmeyr Schlosser Company............... ... Trenton 
NEW YORK 

W. H. Smith Paper eg 

Binghamton Paper Co., 


Detroit 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Lansing 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
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Concord 
Manchester 


Newark 
Trenton 





Central Ohio Paper Company 
MacCollum Paper Company 
1OWA 

Western Newspaper Union................... 
LOUISIANA 

A to Z Paper Company... 
MAINE 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement.................... 
C. M. Rice Paper Company 
MARYLAND 

Mudge Paper Company 

The Whitaker Paper Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 

D. F. Munroe Company 

John Carter & Co., Inc 

The J. C. Campbell Paper Co... 
Judd Paper Company 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
John Carter & Co., Inc 


__.Andienapolis 
Des Moines 
New Orleans 


Augusta 
Portland 


Baltimore 
Baltimore 


The Alling & Cory thers 
Horwitz Brothers 

The Millcraft Paper Company..... 
H. P. Andrews Paper Company New York City 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc New York City 
Beekman Paper Co., Inc................... New York City 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., New York City 
The Canfield Paper Company New York City 
Linde-Lathrop Paper Co., New York City 
Lindenmeyr Schlosser Company......New York City 
Millbrand Paper Co New York City 
Nelson-Whitehead Paper Corp New York City 
Reinhold-Gould, Ine... ....---. New York City 
Ris Paper Company, Inc...................New York City 
The Whitaker Paper Company New York City 
Fine Papers, Inc 

J. & F. B. Garrett Company... 

The Alling & Cory Company 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Caskie Paper Co., 


Jamestown 


PRUYN 
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Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co 
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The Whitaker Paper Company 
Megargee Brothers, Inc 
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Mudge Paper Company 

RHODE ISLAND 

The J. C. Campbell Paper Co 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
John Carter & Co., 
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Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 

Sloan Paper Company 

Southern Paper Company 
Southland Paper Co 

Clements Paper Company 
TEXAS 

Clampitt Paper Company 
Clampitt Paper Company 


Bethlehem 

Harrisburg 
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Clampitt Paper Company... 
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Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company 
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Kaplan Paper Company 
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Copco Papers, Inc 
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The Bover Paper Company 
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How 


Decide 


This is one of a series of articles on employees’ problems and 
how they were handled by management. Each incident is 
from a true-life grievance which went to arbitration. 

Names of some principals have been changed. Readers who 
want the source of any of these cases may write to 

INLAND Printer /American Lithographer. 





What happened: One morning a couple of policemen came into 
the plant and picked up Jack X (a good worker and generally 
liked by everyone). The police said that X was in a bar the previ- 
ous night and got into an argument with the bartender. X be- 
came so angry that he ran home, picked up a gun, returned to 
the bar, and shot the bartender. He pleaded “not guilty” and 
was held for the Grand Jury. 

When he showed up for work a couple of days later, the com- 
pany refused to let him in. Jack was very surprised. He said: 
I’m a good worker. I’ve done nothing to warrant discharge. 
Ask the other employees. They think well of me. 

I haven't been found guilty of anything. 
My argument with the bartender was off company property. 
You have no control over my actions and personal behavior. 


he 
2 
3 
4 


The company answered thus: 

1. We don’t want to interfere with your personal life. That’s 
your business. 

2. The fact that you used a gun to settle an argument proves 
you have a violent temper. This makes you dangerous. We 
don’t want to take a chance, and so we're just taking pre- 
caution. That’s all. Don’t be angry—but just go away. 

[_] Right? [_] Wrong? 

What Arbitrator Milton H. Schmidt ruled: “The employer has 

the right to discharge an employee for conduct away from the 

plant if it can establish by evidence that the employee's wrongful 
actions injuriously affect the business or may be likely to do so. 


Was the company: 


There is nothing in this record which establishes such a connec- 
tion. There was no proof that the grievant’s conduct made him 
a sufficiently bad industrial risk to warrant his discharge. For all 
we know, the grievant may be acquitted if he is tried on the 
charges for which he was arrested. It is even possible that the 
Grand Jury may never indict him. 

“The company asserts that the grievant was not discharged 
because he was arrested and charged with the crime of assault 
with a deadly weapon—but rather because this incident dis- 
closed a disposition towards violence and intemperate conduct 
which confirmed previous incidents of violence on company 
premises and consequently made the employee an undesirable 
(if not a dangerous) person. 

“The difficulty with the company’s argument is that it is 
grounded upon assumptions, hearsay evidence, and conclusions 
which do not meet the standard of proof. X is to be reinstated— 
with full seniority rights and back pay.” 


What happened: Twenty-four hours after she was fired, Mary 
Jones filed the following grievance: 

“IT was discharged by the company for alleged insubordination. 
I do not believe that I was insubordinate. I believe the most 
severe penalty I should receive would be a warning notice in 
regard to my conduct. During a heated conversation, many of us 
say things we do not mean.” 

This is what occurred. Her foreman came over and handed 
Mary a warning notice for faulty work. He demanded that she 
sign it. She refused. They argued about it. Then in a loud voice 
Mary said to one of the employees: “That x®-x*-x°-x®-* of a 
foreman will do anything to get me in trouble.” 

The foreman again demanded that Mary sign the warning 
notice. She refused—and was fired. The company argued: 

1. How are we going to maintain discipline if we let employ- 

ees abuse our supervisors? 

2. If you look at our union contract, you will see that we have 

a clause which says we can fire a worker without warning 
for “obscene language.” So we are right in what we did. 

3. Mary’s obscenity is bad for morale. We can’t have such 

talk around the premises—especially from women. 

Mary took up her defense: 

1. I’m sorry for what I did. I was excited and nervous. 

2. My language wasn’t THAT bad. It’s used around the plant 

all the time. 
3. Penalize me—but don’t fire me. 
4. That foreman is a bad one. He’s fired more people than any 
other supervisor. I'm a good worker and have never been 


in trouble before. 


[_] Wrong? 


What Arbitrator Robert 8. Thompson ruled: “Was the grievant's 
language obscene? Many students of linguistics would prefer to 
describe the language as ‘vulgar, not in polite use,’ rather than as 
obscene. The union alleged that the remarks were not obscene 
by ordinary shop usage. On the basis of testimony by two wit- 
nesses—one a foreman and the other a woman employee—the 
arbitrator has come to the conclusion that Mary’s remarks would 
be considered ‘obscene’ according to the standards of the com- 
munity and by at least some of the employees who heard them. 
The grievant showed disrespect for her foreman by scornfully 
ignoring his proper exercise of his supervisory function—and in 
the presence of other employees, by loud talking and use of 
language regarded as obscene by many locally. She also flaunted 
the authority of the supervisor. The company has not exceeded 
its right as granted by the agreement. The discharge of the 
employee is upheld.” 
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The addition of Al Jenkins to the Johasion family. we feel, 1s in complete 


accord with our perenmal policy of providing nothing but the best service and talent to our customers 


Jenkins. graduate of Carrege ~=Walliam G. Johnston Co, Recently director of art for one of 
townie ot Techsiogy's College — fakes pleasure In targer US. agencies. he brings you 
~the winner ot mans swans nnouncing the appointment Of + rreround of wenty-fve years 
for creatine dewen and art devon Albert OQ. Jenkins ag 1 wis practice in advertising 
Creative Director 0 ine grapine ans 
Ac experience 10 your printing and puble: relations problems 


you by just phoning F Afax 720 
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interesting. The piece was created by Al 
ments, this gate-fold piece has a somewhat Jenkins and printed in red and black on 
unusual touch. While the copy is a little white stock by the William G. Johnston 
hard to read, the arrangement of type is Co. of Pittsburgh. 


Far from the traditionally stiff announce- 


‘DEAS 


This interesting label of Alpha Beta Press 
is printed in blue, red, and yellow on 
cream enamel. There’s a liberal space al- 
lowed for the address with the vertical 
line of type acting asa divider. 





wits 











Alpha Beta Press 
8217 SOUTH RACINE AVENUE 
HICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 


PRINTERS 


Mailing label of Perry-Brown, Inc. is 
printed in one color, which is brown, of 
course. The large initials and the type 
matter are double printed in a screen of 


the same color. 
2831 Vernon Place 


Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
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_.. the full cost of one (invisible) visit... 


no money for illness out of the pension, which 
does not meet essential living costs of today . 


A typical page from the Visiting Nurse 
Association’s annual report shows large 
numerals put to decorative use. Reversed 
in 50% screen of black, they are large 
enough to balance properly with the text. 
The whole report is well designed. It is 
printed in black on light gray stock by the 
Mart Press of Chicago with layout and de- 
sign by Norbert Schwarz of Chicago. 


Eighty-five-year-old Mrs as lived alone since her brother 
died at the age of ninety. S as failing evesight, and at her age, 
has refused surgery She ts diabetic, and needs insulin 


regularly 


The clinic doctor referred Mrs J to the Visiting Nurse Association 
to teach self-administration of insulin It was a gloomy visit, that 
first one, and accomplished little beyond the gving of a dose of 
insulin 

The nurse returned regularly, and after many weeks of encourage- 
ment Mrs. J. began to learn to give her own i tion. She is 
unwilling to become completely inde j cause she wants 


so much to have the visiting nurse 


There are many ihe Mrs J. who wa 
cheer and affection along with 
physician 


paid in full by the contributing friends of the VNA, who understand the plight of older 


persons today living on fired pensions with no relief from assistance programs of the stale 
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Waltham 


This announcement, from George Willens 
Co. of Detroit, might be classified as a 
“new look” in typography or as “wild” 
treatment. G. H. Petty used both of these 
terms in his article “Today’s Typography” 
in our June, 1961, issue. The announce- 
ment was printed in red and black on 
gray stock. 





An untapped resource for any business . . . and the way to put it to work 


PemsonNet exPeats agree that one of tt dan t And in a ycar or two Sometimes these mistakes turn out 
the biggest untapped resources in the stand-patters in the ficld are to be smvestments. The one mistake 
employee-ourput today 1s the differ- surprised The newcomer business 1s fatal to a business is complacency 


ence between what an employee doe ing all right Ie’s stall there Five 


We believe the oversize quotes (and they 
are quotes, one realizes after taking a sec- 
ond look) in the masthead of the Waltham 
Press bulletin are overemphasized. They 
take too much away from the title which 
also for some reason is in distorted letters. 
With hundreds of type faces available, 
why not use one of them for a good look- 
ing logo? The publication date, way too 
small, is almost completely lost. The re- 
port was printed in black, yellow, and 
orange on light blue stock by the Waltham 
Press, Ltd. of Ottawa, Canada. The print- 
ing quality is very good, 


and what he could do 

Doesn't the same apply to business 
and its management? 

So many businesses, even the pros 
perous ones, just coast along 
picking up orders they expect, making 
sales and profits which are about the 
same as last year or the year before 
Business vs fair. Why worry? 

A newcomer business appears and 
everyone is sympatheuc. Too bad 
says the consensus This newcomer 
business doesn't know what the odds 
are against it 


more ycars and the stand-patters will 
he gin to worry 

All because the newcomer was con 
cerned not with averages or goals of 
but with its own 
potentia and living up to that 
potential one hundred per cent 


just as good 


At the circus the man you see on 
the flying trapeze 1s working to his 
tull potential every day Cas Dla 
cency ts out for him He can't afford 
the luxury of even one mistake 

Businesses are more fortunate. They 
an make mistakes and still go on 


For there 1s always that newcomer 
business, working like all get out 
and not knowsng that the cards are 
stacked against it 

The word newcomer may be a bit 
confusing because it doesn't neces- 
sarily mean a business which started 
yesterday. It can mean a business 
which officially started years ago, 
but decided roday to live up to its 
tull potential 

This happens when the man at the 
helm says, There's a difference he 
tween what we are doing and what 


ontimeed om maxt page 








The WALTHAM PRESS wmiteo 
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Here’s an outstanding example of modern How big is big? The cap A, which is over 
design. It is a folder designed by Noel seven inches high, dominates this spread. 
Martin announcing an exhibition of visual The “Rube Goldberg” machine on the left 
design in action by Ladislav Sutnar. This and the text have enough combined 
exhibit was held in New York and was pre- weight to just about balance with the big 
sented bv the American Institute of A. It would help if the diagonals were 
Graphic Arts. This folder was printed in parallel with the side of the A. It is done 
black and red on white stock. No printer’s in black and yellow on new improved 
redit line appears Coronado A6 stock, a product of Simpson 
Lee Paper Co. No printer’s credit line 
appears. 








CORONADO 


Our paper development laboratory at Vicksburg 


the [) 


= 
* 


s always working on the formulation of the 
fine Lee Papers... making good paper better 
and all that sort of thing. That, and checking 


present quality, are exacting full time jobs. 


In the manner of scientists, their projects 
are numbered. The sheet vou now hold 
n your handsis Coronado A6. This may 
sound like a new gasoline, but in reality 

it is the vastly more opaque version 

of the old standby, Lee Coronado 


With great restraint we have avoided 
calling our 4¢ the” new Coronado”, 
because it's not new; just improved 

in this very important partic ular, 
opacity. Coronado’s numerous 


other virtues are unchanged 


SIMPSON LEE PAPER COMPANY 
Mills at Vicksburg, Michigan 
and now Ripon, California 
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Just four cap M’s create a rich wreath type 
insignia for Morgan Press of Scarsdale, 
N.Y. The original is in blue, red, and 
black. The letterhead carries the same 
idea, but the colors of the insignia are red 
and gold. The piece was designed by Sam 
Antiput, who also created a mailing piece 
that won an award in the Type Directors’ 
exhibition last spring. 


The mailing label and the cover carry the 
same theme in this brochure, “What's In 
A Press Sheet.” Starting out as a quite ab- 
stract cover, it becomes less so on the in- 
side. The design is subdued by the time 
the reader reaches the last page. The bro- 
chure was printed in black and magenta 
by Sanderson Brothers of North Abington, 
Mass. 








From: Morgan Press 


120 High Point Road, Scarsdale, New York 
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Below is an example of how a good idea 
for a cover design becomes mighty poor 
as a finished product. The piano-keyboard 
background for this Northwestern Univer- 
sity booklet, which was intended to be a 
motif, has become overpowering. Both 
titles are set in type which is too weak and 
are lost when overprinted on this back- 
ground. The reproduction of an ancient 
piano is also intended to be a motif, so 
there are two motifs fighting each other. 
The credit line reads, “Photo by James 
Brown,” yet the reproduction of the key- 
board is a line cut. If it were a photo (and 
it should have been), a halftone would 
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The shipping label 











(below) of the E. F. 
Schmidt Co., printers and lithographers, 
Milwaukee, is well designed. It could be 
further improved by doing the following: 
Eliminate the circle, 


take some of the curse away from the 
boldness of solids, and the hands on the 
keyboard would have more definition in- 
stead of appearing as blobs of solid color. 
The title, “Northwestern University Infor- 
mation” is a strange one. Shouldn't it have 
been “Northwestern University School of 
Music”? One would think so, judging by 
the contents. Printed in black and olive 
green. No printer's credit line appears. 
Alongside the original is one example of 
many different ways to make improve- 
ments. The panel does not necessarily 
have to be black, but can be any dark col- 
or which contrasts with the background. 
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as it already takes are blue, red, yellow, 
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half of the address space. 
handle of the ink roller so that it will point 
to and tie in with the 
at right shows our idea. 


lesson 
ro} mn dal= 
aatelanaal 


Preparatory 
melee 


Department 


lorthwestern University 


! of Music 


ale’ | 











Streamline the 


name. The sketch 


Original colors 


1 black. 
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The rarely-used Ludlow Delphian initials 
grace the Londen Foundation’s letterhead. 
The original is printed in purple and blue 
by Pruett Press, Inc. of Boulder, Colo. The 
same line is reduced photographically for 
the envelope, with the address in the con- 
trasting script. 


Here’s another letterhead with a “zippy” 
design and plenty of action. Printed in 
gray and dark green by Eaton Printing 
and Stationery of Burbank, Calif. 


A letterhead produced by Irving Lean & 
Co. of Washington, D.C., has that en- 
graved look. It is done by the thermo- 
graphic process in rich dark brown, giving 
it a look of fine quality. As far as the de- 
sign is concerned, we would suggest the 
following: Less space between the words 
“registered” and “architects” and slightly 
more letterspacing. The word “architects” 
should be aligned on the right with the 
cap A in the line above and not with the 
period. Consolidate the address in one unit 
and avoid the four components now used. 


Simplicity is the keynote of this letterhead 
created by the Fleming-Potter Co., Inc. of 
Peoria, Il]. Printed in black. The insignia 
is reversed in 50% screen on the original. 


The feeling of movement in this letterhead 
is provided by having everything, includ- 
ing the insignia, in italics. The envelope 
and business card use the same idea. Done 
in black, gray, and red, the pieces were 
produced by Star Observer Publishing Co. 
of Hudson, Wis. 


The geometrical design in the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association’s letterhead _ is 
symmetrical and pleasing. The initials are 
in dark blue but are in different colors on 
the other literature. 


The letterhead for South East Printing 
Service of Chicago was a winner of 1960 
Ford Motor Co.’s Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award in the high school industrial 
arts award program. It was designed and 
printed by Frank Johnson, 19, of Chicago, 
in red and gray. 
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Questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped envelope. 
Answers will be kept confidential upon request. 


WHAT IT TAKES TO PRINT 


High-etch relief plates print the multicolor designs on bank notes. 


WHAT REPRESENTS probably the most 

\ accurate lithographic printing in the 
world is performed by the American 
Bank Note Co. in its Bronx, N.Y., plant. 
To make counterfeiting of bank notes 
and travelers’ checks more difficult, the 
company uses a dry offset method to 
print an intricate underlying multicolor 
design on such documents. The most 
critical step in this process, according 
to John Nelson, head of the company’s 
Bronx plant lithographic department, 
is the performance of the offset blanket, 
which must neither stretch nor emboss, 
to maintain the same hairline registry 
and accurate color transfer for more 
than a million impressions. 

American Bank Note Co. is one of 
the oldest and largest printers of paper 
documents that represent monetary 
value. With its origin going back more 
than a century, the company today 
prints $250-billion worth of these doc- 
uments each vear. One of its main ob- 
jectives is to make it as difficult as pos- 
sible for counterfeiters to copy any of 
the documents produced. Many of the 
protective features are incorporated in 
the engraving and letterpress printing 
process and in the paper supplied ex- 
clusively to American Bank Note Co. 
by Crane & Co. Additional protection is 
provided on many documents by the 
intricate pattern of underlying tints 
printed by dry offset. 

On most banknotes and _ travelers’ 
checks this background pattern con- 
sists of innumerable fine hairlines in 
different colors. Often these hairlines 
run side by side. In other cases, they 
are printed one on top of the other. The 








slightest deviation from the hairline 
registry will change the color values or 
spill color into white spaces. Such devi- 
ations are easily detected by the experi- 
enced eye. On the other hand, it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
a counterfeiter to duplicate the intri- 
cate and accurate offset printing meth- 
ods and equipment that have been es- 
pecially developed by American Bank 
Note Co. 


Perfect Register on an 
‘iii multicolor design 
to prevent fraud is only 
one of the problems 

that faces American Bank 


Note Co 


A special type of offset press, per- 
fected by the company in the course of 
40 vears, is used for this process. Each 
of these “WLG” presses, as they are 
called, is built in the company’s ma- 
chine shop. With a cylinder width of 
54 inches, the press normally runs two 
25-inch wide sheets side by side. 

Through a split-fountain arrange- 
ment, a WLG press can print up to 12 
colors on one side per run; this means 
up to 24 colors per run on the two 
sides. There are both hand-fed and au- 
tomatic WLG presses. Both types of 
presses are held to a relatively low 
speed to maintain perfect register. 

American Bank Note Co. makes its 
own offset inks to special formulas. 
Consistency of the ink on the press is 
maintained by the pressman for best 
printing results. Since this is a dry off- 
set process, there is no problem of ink 
contamination by acid and water, and 
color values are more easily held. 

High-etch relief plates are used. The 
image of the pattern is produced on the 
plate by regular offset methods. The 
nonprinting part on the plate is then 
etched out. These plates are somewhat 
thicker than regular offset plates, and 
have a relief rather than a smooth sur- 
face. They require somewhat more 
careful mounting and packing to avoid 
an uneven printing surface that might 
cause a poor image or excessive blanket 
wear. 

The 48x54-inch Vulcan blankets 
supplied by Reeves Brothers, Inc., for 
this special printing process are cut in 
half by the pressman. Each half is 
mounted separately on the cylinder to 








Top: Up to 12 colors can be printed on one side during one run by splitting the fountains 
on special offset presses. Gray areas represent various colors. 


Above: Inspecting a proof sheet are (from left) William Sandhop, John Johnson, and John 
Nelson, management members in American’s printing division. 


print the two separate sheets running 
side by side. The blanket is miked in to 
provide approximately 0.003- to 0.004- 
inch squeeze. 

The printing process is exceptionally 
hard on the blanket, says John Nelson, 
head of the company’s Bronx plant lith- 
ographic department. The banknote 
paper, made to last long in circulation, 
is much harder and more abrasive than 
regular offset paper. The relief plates 
are tougher on blankets than smooth 
lithographic plates, and the dry offset 
printing process tends to pile up ink on 
blankets. 

To cope with this problem, three 
things are necessary, according to Mr. 
Nelson: (1) a resilient blanket that does 
not emboss, (2) very accurate blanket 
mounting, and (3) frequent blanket 
cleaning. Offset blankets on WLG 
presses at the American Bank Note Co. 
are washed and cleaned at least four 
times a day with standard cleaning 
solutions. 
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With good care, blankets are made 
to last for one million to one and a half 
million impressions. Blankets that have 
run several hundred thousands of im- 
pressions of one pattern are normally 
reused for another run of a different 
pattern. 

Practically all materials used by the 
American Bank Note Co. in the pro- 
duction of valuable documents are sub- 
jected to standard tests at regular inter- 
vals to assure at all times the highest 
performance and quality level. Blan- 
kets, plates, and other press materials 
of different grades and made by various 
manufacturers are run side by side on 
the same presses. 

This procedure conforms to the 
guiding principle of the company ex- 
pressed in its official history: 

“American Bank Note has always set 
its course by determining what had to 
be done to assure unquestionable qual- 
itv, safety and service, without regard 
to what was being done elsewhere.” 


ol 





the composing room 


If by it we our lives amend, 

This little book has gained its end, 

Which certainly in Bamberg town 

By Albert Pfister’s press was done 

In fourteen hundred sixty two 

As men now reckon, that is true. 

The above verse is a poetical colo- 
phon in a book printed by Albert Pfi- 
ster in 1462. It is probably the first 
poem about printing. Appearing just 
about 20 vears after the invention of 
movable type, it began a tradition 
which remained strong into the first 
vears of this century. 

Long-time readers of this magazine 
will remember that printer-bards were 
well-served in its columns, but the art 
seems to be dving out. Fiftv vears ago, 
scarcely an issue was produced without 
one or more poems, contributed pri- 
marily by readers who were craftsmen 
rather than poets. 

Possibly the compositors of the past 
literate than 
their mid-20th century brothers, who 
may be too sophisticated to be moved 
by the doggerel that apparently de- 
lighted the old boys. Certainly, little of 
the poetry written about printing 
would ever receive critical acclaim, 
but the enthusiasm of the poets is al- 


were more consciously 


ways evident. 

It is odd that no great poets have 
chosen to honor the printer's craft with 
the exception of Walt Whitman, who 
was himself a printer and newspaper- 
man. In his Leaves of Grass there ap- 
peared a short poem, A Font of Type. 

Many poets have written about the 
content of books but rarely does the 
making of them receive its due. Whit- 
tiers poem The Library, in its second 
stanza, mentions the press but it is pri- 
marily concerned with books. 

The 19th century was the heyday of 
the printer's poem, along with the com- 
position of epitaphs. All of the manuals 
and dictionaries of the period included 
examples, borrowed from book to 
book. In fact, anyone who has taken 
the time to collect such items could 
construct a reasonably exact history of 
the craft and its practice. 


What Has Happened 


to 


Printshop Poetry? 


Have craftsmen become too sophisticated for the doggerel the old boys 


delighted in. 


The best collection of early poems is 
Songs of the Press, edited by a Man- 
chester compositor, C. H. Timperley, 
in 1838. The book was so popular that 
it was enlarged and revised in 1845. 
Timperley, who later edited the Man- 
ual of Printing, and the valuable Dic- 
tionary of Typographical Anecdote, 
mentioned in his introduction to Songs 
of the Press: 

“In selecting for publication the fol- 
lowing Songs, Poems, &c. connected 
with the Art of Typography, I trust no 
apology is necessary to those who feel 
‘The proud distinction of the Printer’s 
name.’ 

“As the work is intended for circula- 
tion chiefly amongst the profession, and 
as many journeymen Printers, from the 
nature of their business, may be critics 
of no ordinary acumen, it is hoped, 
they cannot but judge favourably of 
those pieces that have been written by 
brother Typos on different occasions of 
hilarity.” 

This introduction indicates Timper- 
ley’s respect for his printer readers, and 
the pride of craft which sustained this 
wounded veteran of Waterloo through 
a life of adversity after he had been 
cheated in a business fraud. 

Many of the poems in Timperley’s 
anthology were written for special oc- 
casions, such as a Wayze goose, or way 
goose. This term originated from the 
stubble goose which was the main dish 
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served at the annual party given to 
printers by their employers. A stanza 
from one of the songs sung at such a re- 
past follows: 

Let friendship and mirth here 

united be found, 

And reason our guide, while each 

glass passes round; 

That reason let’s share o'er our glass 

and our pipe, 

Which ages have learnt from the 

sons of the type. 

Other sources of inspiration for 
poetry were the meetings held by 
the printers’ societies. Sometimes the 
poems were prepared for recitation, 
but frequently they were written to be 
sung to the tune of popular songs of the 
period. The favorite air used in such 
instances was The Roast Beef of Old 
England. 

The Press and Liberty, written in 
June, 1820, by C. W. Wallis for the 
Manchester Typographical Society, 
was set to a popular air, We Shall Ne’er 
See the Like Again. It ended this way: 

United then, may printers be, 

In friendship, hand, and heart: 
Of Fortune’s smiles, which bless the 
free, 
May Typos claim a part: 
Since to their Art we Freedom owe; 
By that doth Bondage flee; 
Then pledge, whilst the goblet 
o'erflow, 
The Press and Liberty! 








Most of the poems followed the 
practice of italicizing the terms used in 
the printing office. An example of this 
is in the Song written for the Notting- 
ham Typographical Society by J. 
Thompson. The tune for this one is 
Hearts of Oak: 

When our copy is out, ’tis a signal 

to go,— 
Short of sorts, when on tramp is 
a bad case, you know; 
Then lay up, my lads, and your 
quoins will be found 
A treasure, unlock d, in life's 
changeable round. 

While many poems were intended to 
be inspirational, modern readers will 
find them rather heavy going. How- 
ever, there was plenty of light verse, 
which is still amusing a century later. 
Such a piece is The Poet's Anathema 
(On A Printer Who Had Displeased 
Him): 

May all your sticks untrue be made, 

Your frames too high or low; 

No page upon the stone be laid 

Where it should rightly go. 

Timperley devotes several pages to 
printers’ epitaphs, most of which are 
humorous, although composed origin- 
ally with some degree of cynicism. One 
of the collection of epitaphs is en- 
titled On a Compositor. 

No more shall copy bad perplex my 

brain, 

No more shall type’s small face my 

eve-balls strain; 

No more the proof's foul page create 

me troubles, 

By errors, transpositions, outs and 

doubles; 

No more my head shall ache from 

author’s whims, 

As over-running, driving-outs, and 

ins; 

The surly pressman’s frown I now 

may scoff; 

Revised, corrected, finally wrought 

off. 

The printer's traditional love for the 
jug is borne out by the epitaph written 
for an author who reputedly produced 
a book and a child each year for 20 
vears. The man drank nothing stronger 
than water. 

Here lies a man, who drinking only 

water, 

Wrote twenty books, with each 

had son or daughter. 

Had he but used the juice of 

generous vats, 

The world would scarce have held 

his books and brats. 

It must be admitted that the printer’s 
poem is a thing of the past. There 
doesn’t seem to be a place for it in our 
modern time-conscious industry. But a 
reading of Timperley’s little book does 
arouse a wistful nostalgia for simpler 
times when craftsmen enjoyed reading, 
hearing, and writing printshop poetry. 


The Unique Work 


of 
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JUST AS I HAD assembled my notes for a short sketch of the noted typographer, 
Lester Douglas, I received a phone call from Washington to the effect that he had 
died, at the age of 67, on May 30, 1961. 

Having worked with LD (his mark always bore the italic “L’) for the past few 
months on the production of a small book of pressmarks for his Press of the Bald 
Eagle, illustrated by 33 of his friends, I was grieved to learn that his active career 
was at an end. It is somehow fitting that he was engaged in the preparation of still 
another book, and a very personal one at that, just prior to his death. 

As a typographer, Lester Douglas was unique, since his work encompassed the 
area of both commercial printing and limited-edition book design. His first job 
in the graphic arts was with American magazine, where as assistant art director, 
he became responsible for its redesign in a fresh new style. 

After his period with American, Douglas set up as one of the earliest free-lance 
typographers. Later he became a partner in an advertising agency. He was an 
early supporter of the program of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, becom- 
ing an honorary life member of that organization. 

In 1928 he was appointed art director for Nation’s Business magazine, and for 
its parent organization, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. He re- 
tired from this post in 1952. 

During his affiliation with the C of C, Douglas maintained his interest in book 
design, based upon an early admiration for the work of Rogers and Updike. It was 
his belief that the great printers of the past were innovators and experimenters. 
His own work is indicative of that credo. 

Doug’s independence as a book designer is nowhere better acknowledged than 
in his Four Gospels, which he himself published in 1930. He selected for this set of 
books a type which was then quite new, and scarcely one which his contempo- 
raries approved as fitting for a religious work. This was the sans serif, Kabel, de- 
signed by Rudolf Koch. In the lightface weight, Kabel blended perfectly with 
the line illustrations of Lewis Daniel. 

Paul A. Bennett, in an introduction to Notes Along the Typographic Way, pro- 
duced by the Washington Chapter of AIGA in 1949, stated, “If there’s one element 
noticeable in the work of Lester Douglas besides its typical American vigor and 
arresting qualities, I'd say it was the thinking behind it. And that’s an element not 
exactly common in the arrangement of type and pictures.” 

In 1959 Douglas was honored by the Library of Congress. Dr. Mumford, the 
librarian, agreed to maintain a complete collection of the work of Douglas in one 
unit in the rare book rooms of the Library. It was the first time that such an agree- 
ment had been granted by a librarian of Congress. During the same year, the 
University of Minnesota Library announced the procurement of a complete col- 
lection of LD books and other graphic works. 

Lester Douglas was devoted to helping young people who had an interest in the 
graphic arts and was always anxious to assure that they establish their own meth- 
ods of approach to design. This desire is perhaps best expressed by the designer 
himself in a paragraph from Notes Along the Typographic Way: 

“My concern today is with the work of the younger designers who may believe 
that new ‘norms’ of typographic design should come with each new invention of 
art pattern—that what was good yesterday may have no application to today’s 
needs—that type masses should be just one element of picture pattern. I believe 
that such designers are as wrong as the old-timers, the traditional standpatters, 
who have declared that ‘new pattern can be nothing but mere cleverness in the 
selection and arrangement of type, and that originality is no more than attempting 
to be different.’ ”"—ALEXANDER LAWwsoNn 
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Five idea sketches addressed to your 





BY HARRY B. COFFIN 


See 














Self-Mailer and Address 


Reply Card Self-Mailer, Reply 


The first Idea Sketch is a self-mailer and reply-card combination, 
Work & Tumble 8” x 13” which can be reproduced on 50* cover or bulky book stock. It cuts 
20-out of 26x40-inch cover or two-out if run work-and-tumble on 

14! 8x13-inch sheet, less trim. Two parallel folds bring the piece to 3x6: 

; = ea for mailing. Prospect’s name and address appear on the fold-over flap 


y YK to the left of the outgoing indicia. A photo or drawing covers the 

3” TF) entire area on the opposite side. 
Y 404d, ‘ 

: This inexpensive self-mailer combines the functions of an outgoing enve- 

lope, letter, large photo or drawing on the outside of the piece, and a de- 


OT 
3” = tachable reply card, all on two sides of a sheet of cover or heavy book 
4 oO stock. Printed work-and-tumble, it folds to 3x6% for mailing with the flap 
aed 














Letterhead 
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held shut by a seal. 
oe 24" aed 4.4" 








3-Color Mailing in One Run wee! 


 Color+1 —-+— Color#2 A Color#3 JK Half-Sheet Letter, Folder 





4 


Here is a method for producing an 8%x5%-inch, halt-sheet business 
letter, an eight-page folder (French-fold to 2%x4%), and an order 
form-business reply folder. The piece can be printed in one run on a 
sheet of 84x14 bond or book paper. The addressee folds the reply sec- 
tion at F, exposing the return address on the opposite side. Use three 
different colors of stock when printing and mix the sections after cut- 


Letterhead 


€ 





On one sheet of 84x14-inch bond or book paper we can give you a 5%x8}s 
letter (printed one or both sides), an eight-page folder, and an order form. 
The folder and order measure 2%x4'4 and 3x8, respectively, while the lat- 
ter folds to 3x4% for return trip to you. Print one-third of the run on each 
of three different paper colors, then assort for three-color effect. 
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Cooperative 
Booklet—Order Cards 





Co-Operative Booklet 


Story +1 A group of several retailers and or manufacturers in noncompeting 
Advertisers Share businesses can combine their sales efforts toward a particular pros 
Costs: addressing, postage pect with this codperative booklet mailer. Printed on a 9x8%-inch 
sheet, it is then cut and stitched to measure 3x8% and, when folded, 
oO 3x4%. Completed, the booklet contains areas for sales stories, photos. 
and prospects’ replies to the various soliciting firms, who save on 
printing, mailing, and addressing costs through the coéperative plan 











Rm we 
Advertiser Story =2 
=1 











D Three noncompeting advertisers appealing to the same prospects, can 

— use a codperative mailing piece—12 pages on 9x8k-inch sheet, cut and 
Story +3 stitched to make a shortfold booklet 3x44. This allows two backing pages 
for each sales story and two pages for reply cards. Four or five advertisers 
can use a booklet of 16 or 20 pages, respectively. 
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prospects, one addressed to the printer 





Picture Letter Style 
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Letterhead 











Use No. 52 Envelope 


French-fold to 414’'x 5'2’ Baronial envelope 








Folder Closed 
By Large Seal 


Quiz Mailer 
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6-Page Folder 
For Printer 


Name & Address of Prospect 
Show in Window envelope 
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Print One Side Only 
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Request for Dummies, Prices 








Pictorial Promotion Letter 


A pictorial beginning for a promotional letter is provided by this 
French-fold picture-letter, which is printed 84x11 inches and folds 
to 44x5% for mailing. The letter presents the prospect with a series 
of pictures and captions describing your product or service, before 
turning the sheet over and reading the formal sales letter. Produced 
on heavy, opaque stock, the picture-letter folds once each way for 
mailing in a No. 5! Baronial envelope. 


The usual 8%x11-inch letterhead can be printed on extra-heavy opaque 
stock and folded once each way for mailing in a No. 5% Baronial envelope. 
On opening, prospect encounters four-page picture story describing your 
product or service. Since letterhead appears with photos, it can be omitted 
from sales letter appearing on opposite side. 


Letter With Quiz 


For a change of pace try developing your sales story by using a sev- 
eral-question quiz addressed to the prospect. He is invited to answer 
the questions to test his knowledge of the particular field involved 
before opening the folder. “Don’t Open” warnings ask him not to 
break the seal until he has recorded his answers. The quiz folder is 
printed on 8x10-inch sheet which contains answers to the quiz, sales 
letter, photo, and business-reply card and folds to 8x4% for mailing. 


A quiz which develops sales points for your product advertised inside ap- 
pears on the outside of this folder. Prospect is invited to answer the ques- 
tions before breaking the large seal on the envelope flap. Correct answers, 
as well as saies letter, photo, and business reply card, are contained inside 
the 8x10-inch folder. 


Six-Page Folder 


This folder, measuring 7x18% inches, has space to reproduce four 
Idea Sketches from this or other issues of the Promotion File depart- 
ment. Piece folds to 34x18%, then accordion folds to 34x64 for mail- 
ing. Reproduce each caption in italic below each sketch. Note that 
reply card has four boxes, numbered to correspond with the Idea 
Sketches, so prospect can indicate those for which he would like 
dummies or price quotations from the printer. 


You can keep the inner area of this six-page folder blank or use the four 
pages to tell your printing buyer about your staff, equipment, and special 
services. Opposite side has space for four Idea Sketches, reproduced from 
this or other issues with italic caption, and reply card for prospect to re- 
quest dummies and price quotations. 
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the specialty 


printer 


FUNNY BUSINESS 


is Big Business 


World Color Press, Inc., St. Louis, prints 34-million comic books a month. 


WORLD COLOR PRESS, INC., St. Louis, 
has the distinction of pioneering, first, 
the comic supplement to the nation’s 
publishers, and then putting into mo- 
tion the infant that has grown to be the 
comic magazine. The company was 
originally organized as a special de- 
partment of the St. Louis Star in 1900. 
In 1922 it was purchased and incorpo- 
rated by Roswell Messing and Robert 
9 Grable 

World Color Press, Inc., through its 
wholly owned subsidiary, the Spartan 
Printing Co., produces some 34-million 
comic books each month—a tremen- 
dous graphic arts project. This com- 
prises over 100 titles issued as monthly, 
bimonthly, quarterly, or annual period- 
icals. There are presently 32-page, 64- 
page, and 80-page magazines. The 32- 
page magazines are saddle-stitched, 
and the 64- and 80-pagers are side- 
stitched 

Samples of some of the comic book 
publishers and their titles printed by 
World Color Press, Inc., are: 

Archie Comics—“Archie,” “Jug- 
head,” “Betty & Veronica.” 

Best Feature Syndicate—“Adven- 
tures Into The Unknown.” 


BY ROBERT DYMENT 


Harvey Publications—“Blondie” and 
“Casper.” 

Geo. A. Pflaum—“Treasure Chest.” 

National Publishing Co.—“Super- 
man, “Adventure,” “World’s Finest.” 

Dell Publishing Co.—“Linda Lark,” 
and various titles taken from current 
movies. 

Roswell Messing, Jr., the 45-year-old 
president and chairman of the board, 
entered the business full time in 1938 
after graduating from the University of 
Missouri. He was called to active duty 
with the Army Air Corps in 1939 and 
served until January, 1946. 

Carl Denman, the executive vice- 
president, came into the trade as a 
Linotype operator and served with In- 
tertvpe and Huber Ink before joining 
World Color some 12 vears ago. 

The physical plant, located in Spar- 
ta, Ill., about 55 miles southeast of St. 
Louis, is an outgrowth of the St. Louis 
operation. The plant began production 
in 1948, utilizing much less than the 
available 48,000 square feet. Today, 
after completion of seven building ad- 
ditions between 1953 and 1961, every 
inch of the 145,000 square feet is 
needed and used. 
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Printing comic magazines requires 
that both electrotypes and stereotypes 
be used. The publisher furnishes zinc 
engravings for both cover and body 
sections. 

The engravings furnished for the 
body sections are made up in flats of 
four magazine pages each, thus ap- 


Roswell Messing, Jr. is the president and 
board chairman of World Color. 
His father was an original partner. 





proximating a full-page form. Mats are Right: Curved plates are cast 
molded under heat to insure proper for comic book bodies and covers from 
drying and to control shrinking, thus engravings furnished by publishers. 
protecting register for four-color print- 

ing. The stereotype department is re- 

quired to cast, rout, and _nickel-coat 

some 2,500 plates per month. 

The covers are printed on machine- 
coated stock, using electrotypes, on 
one of four Hess and Barker heat-set 
rotary presses. These are web-fed 
presses equipped for sheet delivery. 

Body sections are printed on one of Below: A Hoe rotary press prints bodies of 
two rotary presses similar in design and 32,000 comic books per hour. 
specification; one is a Goss and the 
other a Hoe. These presses are webbed 
to produce four-and-four color printing 
and employ flying pasters and dual 
folders. 

The majority of the comic magazines 
are saddle-stitched; from the press they 
are routed for binding on one of 15 
Sheridan tabloid machines. A master 
conveyor system collects the various 
titles from the different binding ma- 
chines, conducting them through a 
carton sealer and then to a staging 
area. A minor portion is prepared for 
distribution by mail, but the majority 
moves by a rail or truck. In June, 1961, 
for example, 64 pool cars and numer- 
ous pool trucks headed for the various 
breakup points. 

The larger 64- and 80-page books 
are handled in much the same manner 
as the 32-page books until the body 
sections are ready for binding. The 
press-folded tabloids are then quarter- 
folded, and the various sections and 
the cover are side-stitched on one of 
three Sheridan stitching and covering 
machines. Distribution is much the 
same, but with greater emphasis on 
carload shipments and heavier sub- 
scription mailing. 

To maintain this rate of production 
along with the operation of three web 
offset presses producing 8x11-inch 
newsstand magazines, approximately 
130 cars of paper are unloaded each 
month. Ink. too, is received by tank 
car and tank truck. 

Aside from the regular editions of 
the comic books, this very same tech- 
nique is used by many of the nation’s 
largest companies to carry their mes- 
sage of safety, development, instruc- 
tion, and corporate image. Notable 
among this group utilizing World Col- 
or Press, Inc. facilities, are General 
Electric, Westinghouse, the McKesson 
Laboratories, Howard Johnson, Mattel, 
Inc., Grit Publishing Co., Blue Bell, U. 
S. Steel, and other occasional users. 

World Color Press, Inc. and _ its 
wholly owned subsidiary, the Spartan 
Printing Co., producing some 34-mil- 
lion comic books a month, is truly a 
huge operation—an operation notable 
for its smooth, efficient and highly 
skilled methods. 


These are a few of the titles printed by World Color Press, Inc. through its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Spartan Printing Co. 





Gimmicks Work— 


“A FRIEND AND I HAVE a wager as to 
whether you approve of using gim- 
micks in selling. He thinks they are 
childish; I think selling today requires 
them. What do vou think?’”—c. B. s. 


IT IS DOUBTFUL whether a sales “gim- 
mick,” as I define gimmicks, ever really 
sold an order. Yet, when used properly, 
they have a place in selling. 

I am reminded of the farmer who 
sold a mule to another farmer with the 
assurance that the mule was well- 
trained and obedient to commands. 

The buver of the mule found the 
animal completely stubborn and unre- 
sponsive to his commands and com- 
plained bitterly to the previous owner. 

The previous owner assured the buy- 
er that the mule was willing and tract- 
able, as originally described. To prove 
his point, he picked up a two-by-four 
and began beating the mule about the 
head with it. The buyer wanted to 
know why, with such a willing mule, 
it was necessary to beat him on the 
head. 

“Oh, he'll do what you tell him,” 
said the former owner, “but first you 
have to attract his attention.” 

Attracting attention is the first of 
four common uses of the gimmick. 

Without wishing to compare buyers 
with mules, we all know that the buy- 
er's undivided attention is often diff- 
cult to get. Standing between them and 
the salesman are prejudices, business 
problems, and distractions of all sorts. 


In a previous column I told of using 
a full-size press sheet to get the cus- 
tomer’s attention. By spreading it out 
on his desk, I used it not only as a 
sample of our large-sheet presswork 
but also as a gimmick, if you please, to 
cover up the numerous distractions 
that lay about the desk. At this point, 
of course, we were already proceeding 
with the interview. 

Secondly, an interesting gimmick is 
often necessary just to get the original 
interview. 

One particularly unapproachable 
buyer was being most uncodperative 
about seeing a friend of mine. This 
friend, a printing salesman, discovered 
that the buyer was a collector of 
match book covers; so was the buyer's 
son. 

Through a sheer coincidence, this 
salesman learned that an acquaintance 
of his in the match book business was 
moving his offices and was about to dis- 
card literally bushels of old match 
books from his sample files. 

Calling the elusive buver, my friend 
lined up an appointment to discuss 
match book covers. At the appointed 
hour, he showed up, not with match 
books in his hands, but followed by 
five helpers, each towing a_ boy's 
coaster wagon filled to overflowing 
with old match book covers. Needless 
to say, the ice was broken. It still re- 
mained for the salesman to tell an ef- 
fective story and get the order—which, 
incidentally, he did. 


Victoria Press in Montreal was so busy getting out Christmas card orders for its customers 


last year that it didn't have time to design one of its own. After the rush was over, VF 


> 


sent out the card below along with small three-month calendar. 





The rush is over! 
We worked like mod to get all our 
Christmas orders out on time 
Thonks to you our customers 
ond friends, we have been so 
busy we couldn't even sneok in 
our own Christmas Cards. Now 
thot we hove o breather we would 
like to say 
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BY JOHN M. TRYTTE 


Third use for the gimmick is a means 
of adding emphasis to a specific sales 
point—to focus the buyer's attention on 
the key point of a presentation. 

One salesman bases his entire ap- 
peal on the fact that his creative staff 
adds greater effectiveness and sales ap- 
peal to printed advertising. He stresses 
this in terms of extra sales and extra 
profits that his customers will make. 
And at just this point in his presenta- 
tion, he produces a brand-new, shiny 
silver dollar from thin air right in front 
of the customer’s nose, and drops it, 
clinking, on the desk. He’s a skilled 
sleight-of-hand artist and knows how 
to make this skill back up his sales 
work. 

The fourth use of the gimmick, is to 
foster and cement a personal relation- 
ship between salesman and buyer. As 
a case in point, take the salesman with 
the customer whose name was long, 
complicated, and most uncommon. 

Just by accident, the salesman, on a 
vacation trip, found his customer’s 
name emblazoned in foot-high letters 
on one of those green expressway signs 
—it was the name of a road intersecting 
the interstate highway he was travel- 
ing on. He drove back to the sign, took 
a photograph of it, and presented the 
photo to his customer. The customer 
keeps it on his desk to show his friends 
that a road in Michigan is “named after 
me.” 

The gimmick is only a means to an 
end, a tool in the selling kit. Alone it 
won't make the sale. But properly used, 
it may get you an interview, eliminate 
distractions, emphasize a point, or 
build closer personal relationships. 

In choosing a gimmick, be careful 
to keep it in proportion to the order 
being sought. How out-of-place the 
match-book idea would have been if 
the order involved came to only $100. 
With a suitably large objective, the 
grand gimmick, properly executed, can 
be effective. 

Too often the salesman is so en- 
tranced with the gimmick idea that he 
lets it upstage the business at hand. It 
becomes a device to build his ego. 

Worst of all is the gimmick that 
serves as a crutch for a weak sales 
story. A strong sales point emphasized 
by a gimmick may get you the order. 
A gimmick used in place of a strong 
story may earn a brushoff. 





Go ahead. The typing is for real, 
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the proofroom 


The Q’s and A’s of Proofroom 


Problems 


Periods or Asterisks Can 
Be Used for Ellipsis 


SHOULD periods or asterisks be used to 
indicate the omissions of words or sen- 
tences? I prefer three points, but I find 
asterisks used frequently, and some- 
times both interchangeably. 


ay 


IN BOOKS set 30 or more years ago, one 
finds three asterisks (°°°) used pre- 
dominantly as the symbol for ellipsis— 
the deliberate omission of material. 

Gradually three periods (. . .) began 
to supplant the asterisks within sen- 
tences or paragraphs because the peri- 
ods are more pleasing tvpographically. 
One can not say that asterisks are in- 
correct, but like the ornamented initial, 
they are old-fashioned and without the 
latter’s charm. If both periods and 
asterisks are used, the periods should 
be given preference. 

It should be noted that the foregoing 
remarks apply only to ellipses that ap- 
pear within the framework of a sen- 
tence or paragraph. 


The New York Times said editorially 
this morning: “Two other issues will reach 
the floor this month. . . . They are exten- 
sion of Social Security coverage. . . and 
the foreign aid bill... .” 


The first and last ellipses, which fol- 
low periods, indicate that at least one 
full sentence was omitted in each in- 
stance. The second ellipsis occurs in 
the middle of a sentence and therefore 
consists of the three points only. 

Asterisks may be used in the middle 
of a paragraph to indicate that a sub- 
stantial body of material has been 
omitted. 


Motorists cannot fail to be impressed 
by the new roads and bridges that have 
opened or are about to be opened for 
travel this summer in this state and 
throughout New England. * * * 
signs point to new highways in almost 
every direction. 


toad 


A line of asterisks standing alone 
may be used to indicate that at least 
one paragraph or poctry stanza has 
been omitted. 


Plurals and Possessives 
Of Names Ending in S 


Q 


CAN you set me straight about the cor 
rect way of forming plurals and _ pos- 
sessives for names that end in s? I know 
that one should write: “The Martins’ 
house is up for sale,” but suppose the 
name is Tompkins. Is it “the Tompkins’ 
house” or “the Tompkinses’ house”? 
Also, is it correct to write: “The Tomp- 


” 


kins’ have gone away for the summer”: 


A 


BEFORE answering the question, let me 
point out that although most  proof- 
readers are aware that the Martins’ 
house is correct, it is surprising how 
often the Martin's house will appear in 
print. This type of error can not be 
caught by mechanical proofreading, 
since both forms look correct. A simi- 
lar error is exemplified by We_ bor- 
rowed Pete Evan’s pass, when the 
name is Evans. 

As for the question itself, the plural 
of names ending in s, x, or z is formed 
by adding es, and the plural possessive 
by adding es’. This means that the cor- 
rect form in the example given is the 
Tompkinses’ house; and one must 
write The Tompkinses have gone away 


for the summer. It is true that Tomp- 
kinses sounds awkward, but for the 
simple plural there is no way of avoid- 
ing this. The plural possessive can be 
circumvented by dropping the apostro- 
phe and using Tompkins as an adjec- 
tive, as in the Tompkins house. 


Tricky Sentence Draws 
Three Possible Solutions 


Q 


1 HAVE been unable to find any author- 
itative answer to the problem illus- 
trated by the following sentence: 


Principal common stock holdings were 
in rails (22%), utilities, including natural 
gas, (17%) industrials (42%), and financial 
(15%). 


Should the third comma be after 
“gas,” where it is now, or after the 
closing parenthesis? 


ay 


1 THINK there are three possible solu- 
tions, assuming that the parenthetical 
enclosure of the percentages must be 
retained. The sentence is wrong the 
way it stands. One can retain the com- 
ma after gas and insert another one 
after (17%). This does mean that you 
have a comma preceding an opening 
parenthesis, but that is occasionally 
permissible. The second solution is to 
use brackets: . utilities [including 
natural gas] (17%), . . .; the third is to 
substitute dashes for the brackets: . . . 
utilities—including natural gas—(17%), 
.... In each case the form is permis- 
sible and the meaning is clear. 





PROOFREADERS EYE CHART 
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and supplies 


Royal Zenith Corp. Introduces Two-Color 
Offset Press With Stream Feeder 


The Royal Zenith Corp., has introduced 
a new two-color offset press. The unit is 
capable of producing 23x30-inch color 
work at speeds up to 17,000 iph, the firm 
reported 

Features of the new two-color include 
stream feeder, three-point register control 
with pull side guides, plus pulsed tapes 
and automatic sheet slow-down for exact 
sheet control and register. The inking sys- 
tem on each printing unit consists of 20 


rollers of varying diameters; each roller 
rides on ball bearings. 

The main drive is actuated by helical 
gears. All feeder, feedboard, register, and 
roller adjustments are made with knurled 
knobs. Outside press controls, for color 
register adjustments on the second unit 
and form rollers on both units, can be ad- 
justed while the press is operating. 

For information: Royal Zenith Corp., 
180 Varick St., New York 14. 


A stream feeder, three-point register control, and a 20-roller inking system are among 
the features of Royal Zenith Corp.’s new 23x30-inch, two-color offset press. 


Astrojet Printing Ink 


Astrojet, a quick-setting printing ink for 
corrugated box printing, has been devel- 
oped by Sinclair and Valentine Co. Prin- 
cipal advantage of the ink is its fast setting 
that permits immediate conversion of cor- 
rugated board to boxes, the firm said. 

For information: The Sinclair and Val- 
entine Co., Printing Ink Division of Amer- 
ican Marietta Co., 611 W. 129th St., New 


+= 


York 27. 


Lithotint Screen Tints 


Lithotints, screen tints for use in photo- 
mechanical reproduction, have been intro- 
duced by Scientific Screen Tints, Inc. The 
tint sheets are available in 85-, 100-, 120-, 
133-, and 150-line screens, in values of 
from 10% to 80%, and on a 0.005-inch ace- 
tate or 0.003-inch thin base 

For information: Scientific Screen Tints, 
Inc., 41 W. 25th St., New York 10. 
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Rycoline Film Kleaner 


Film Kleaner, a solution developed to 
remove masking tape, finger prints, 
smudges, etc. from plate surfaces, has 
been introduced by the Rycoline Solvent 
Co. The solvent will not remove opaquing 
material or leave streaks or rings, the 
manufacturer claimed. 

For information: The Rycoline Solvent 
Co., 3711 S. California Ave., Chicago 32. 


Frye Expands Carbon Line 


The Frye Manufacturing Co., has an- 
nounced additions to its line of processed 
stock roll one-time carbon papers. Five 
new processed roll sizes in the Universal 
eight-pound medium black finish are now 
being produced. Production of the Press- 
O-Matic roll carbon in stock and made-to- 
order sizes, has also been announced. 

For information: The Frye Manufactur- 
ing Co., Box 854, Des Moines, Ia. 
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RH-1 Collator 
By Fairchild 


The Model RH-1, an electrically-oper- 
ated, eight-station collator, has been in- 
troduced by the Business Machines Div., 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp. 

A friction-fed machine, it will collate 
and staple at speeds up to 3,000 units, or 
24,000 sheets per hour, according to the 
manufacturer. Each of the eight hoppers 
will accommodate one ream of paper of 
various weights and in sizes up to 84x14 
inches. 

The RH-1 was designed principally for 
use in letter shops and mail rooms. Stand- 
ard equipment includes a metal table with 
utility shelf, offset stacker, electronic dou- 
ble and missing sheet detector, and auto- 
matic stapler. 

For information: Business Machines 
Division, Fairchild Camera and _Instru- 
ment Corp., 20110 Detroit Rd., Cleveland. 


Dexter Introduces Two 
New Sizes of Folders 


Two models of the Dexter (Cleveland) 
folders are being produced in new sizes by 
the company, a division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc. The two machines will be 
known as the Model 00-23 and the Model 
RS-36. 

The 00-23, which can accommodate 
sheets up to 23x28 inches, will replace the 
00 model which has been discontinued. 
The RS-36 can handle sheets up to 36x46 
inches for work folded at right angles, 
and to 36x62 for parallel-folded work. 

For information: The Dexter Co., Divi- 
sion of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., 2011 
Hastings St., Chicago 8. 


Goodkin Designs 24-Inch 
Horizontal Process Camera 


The M. P. Goodkin Co., has introduced 
its horizontal, 24-inch camera. The unit 
will expose line and halftone negatives, 
Gevacopy negatives, and Ektalith transfer 
paper in sizes up to 20x24 inches, accord- 
ing to Goodkin. 

Full-size newspaper copy can be photo- 
graphed in any direction, while 8%x11- 
inch jobs can be shot four-up. The camera 
employs a Goerz lens that provides an en- 
largement-reduction range of 3X to 4X. 
The 24-inch can be used inside the dark- 
room or installed so that the focal plate is 
inside and the copyboard projects outside 
the darkroom wall. 

For information: The M. P. Goodkin 
Co., 112 Arlington St., Newark 2. N.J. 


Goodkin’s 24-inch, horizontal camera fea- 
tures a Goerz lens and Quartzline lighting. 
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An automatic and continuous camera 
and processing unit, for handling large- 
volume black and white line copy, has 
been introduced by Imperial Type Metal 
Co. Manufactured by the Reproduction 
Equipment Co., the unit is designed for 
the newspaper, offset, and book publish- 
ing fields. Its uses include copying paste- 
ups, typewritten pages, black and white 
art, and ruled form work. 

Material of any length up to 18 inches 
can be handled at speeds up to 700 letter- 
size prints or 180 full-size newspaper page 
copies per hour, the manufacturer said. 
Reproductions can be made from either 
transparent or opaque originals. 

In operation, original copy is fed be- 
tween a pair of guides into the feed head. 
The head carries copy past a light source, 
and the light is reflected to a slit aperture, 
assuring sharp negatives. The sensitized 
paper or film is moved past the aperture 
at a speed synchronized with that of origi- 
nal copy. Sensitized material then passes 
to the developing tank of the processor 
unit. 

For information: Imperial Type Metal 
Co., 3400 Aramingo Ave., Philadelphia. 





The automatic and continuous camera and 
processing unit finds application in news- 
paper, offset, and book publishing fields. 
Reproductions from either transparent or 
opaque originals up to 18 inches in length 
can be handled hy the unit. It is claimed 
to operate at speeds up to 700 letter-size 
or 180 full-size newspaper page copies per 
hour. Imperial is national distributor of 
the unit. 





Syntron CPJ-60 Jogger 


The Syntron Co. has introduced the 
1 CPJ-60 paper jogger, the largest single- 
action, table-deck unit made by the firm. 
A movable unit, it has 1,120 square inches 
of jogging surface and will align lifts of 
paper weighing up to 125 pounds, the 
manufacturer claimed. 
For information: The Syntron Co., 57! 
Lexington Ave., Homer City, Pa. 
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The CPJ-60, table deck paper jogger will 
align lifts of stock weighing up to 125 
pounds, according to the Syntron Co. 













Water Spray Fixture 

The Model B-101A water spray, de- 
signed to rinse away developing agents 
from offset plates, has been introduced by 
the T & S Brass and Bronze Works, Inc. 
The unit has a nonsplashing aerator and 













































an automatic shut-off valve with a button 
control which offers continuous water 
flow when depressed. 

For information: The T & S Brass and 
Bronze Works, Inc., 128 Magnolia Ave., 
Waterbury, L. I, N.Y. 


Paper Shredding Machine 


A heavy-duty shredder, said to handle 
two to four tons per hour, has been intro- 
duced by the Industrial Shredder & Cutter 
Co. Designed for reduction of large paper 
sheets, bags, and other materials, the 
shredder is equipped with an integral feed 
conveyor and can be equipped for auto- 
matic removal of shredded material by air 
conveyor. The Models 40 and 60 provide 
feed opening sizes of 39 and 57 inches, 
respectively. 

For information: The Industrial Shred- 
der & Cutter Co., 707 S. Ellsworth Ave., 
Salem, Ohio. 


Ansco Plestar Film Base 


A film base designated 0.007-inch Ples- 
tar coated with Reprolith Ortho Type B 
emulsion has been developed by the Ans- 
co Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corp. It is suited to general application, 
as well as specialized work such as repro- 
duction of charts, engineering drawings, 
and photogrammetry. 

For information: The Ansco Division, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., Bingham- 
ton, N.Y. 
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Automatic and Continuous Camera-Processor Unit 








Graphic Arts Inspector 


The Graphic Arts Inspector, an optical 
instrument for inspecting transparencies, 
press sheets, and press plates, has been in- 
troduced by Roberts & Porter, Inc. The in- 
strument will provide 23X magnification 
to the center of 40-inch-wide transparen- 
cies or plates, and press sheets of any 
size, according to the manufacturer. The 
image of the transparency or press sheet 
is magnified and also projected onto a 
10x10-inch illuminated screen. 

For information: Roberts & Porter, Inc., 
555 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. 


Roberts & Porter, Inc., has developed the 
Graphic Arts Inspector for viewing trans- 
parencies, press sheets, and press plates. 



































“) Westinghouse Micarta 





Holiday in Color 





on new Sierling 


Print-Gloss, Snowtone 


Judge for yourself the truly magnificent snow- 
white color of West Virginia’s new letterpress 
sheet. Brightness levels have been raised. Both 
visual and numerical opacity have been raised, 
too. The result: brilliant color reproduction, 
sharp detail. Note the reproduction of the black 
— just what’s needed to highlight this cover 
of a 4-page insert featuring Westinghouse 
Micarta laminates. In addition, the uniformity 
of STERLING Print-Gloss, Snowtone makes 
close register easy to maintain 
on fast press runs. Styling like 
this — the most advanced in the 
industry — is only one reason 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


why you’ll do well to consider West Virginia for 
your next order of letterpress or offset paper. 
Service is another reason. It’s the big extra that 
goes with every Westvaco shipment. 

A Westvaco representative will be happy to ex- 
plain our modern, direct sales policy that’s 
unmatched in the industry. He’ll also explain 
the many advantages of our modern marketing 
program that gives you access to technical 
service and research facilities. Write: 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Or contact one 
of our sales offices listed below. 





FINE PAPERS DIVISION, COMMERCIAL PRINTING PAPER SALE 
CHICAGO FR 2-7620 « DETROIT Di 1-5522 © PHILADELPHIA LO 8-3680 « NEW YORK MU 6-8400 « CINCINNATI RE 1-6350 ¢ PITTSBURGH CO 1-6660 « SAN FRANCISCO GA 1-5104 
In Baltimore, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Washington, D.C., ask operator for Enterprise Service. 


The Westinghouse Micarta insert was developed by Ketchum, MacLeod and Grove and printed by Davis, Delaney, Inc. on 802 STERLING on a Miehle 61” 5-color rotary press 


THIS INSERT PRINTED ON STERLING PRINT-GLOSS, SNOWTONE, 25 x 38—100 





Heat-Transfer Unit 
By Cheshire, Inc. 


A rotary-head, heat-transfer machine 
has been introduced by Cheshire, Inc. The 
unit will transfer address imprints to 
printed pieces from roll tapes or pack 
form masters prepared with carbon im- 
prints on the reverse side. Tapes or forms 
can be prepared on all electronic process- 
ing systems 

Printed pieces can be fed into the unit 
at variable speeds up to 14,000 per hour, 
according to Cheshire. By using heat, the 
carbon address imprint is transferred to 
the piece as it passes beneath the tape or 
form. 

An automatic rewind feature permits re- 
use of the tape or form. Several transfers 
are practical before the carbon image on 
the tape weakens, the firm said. Imprints 
can be transferred to post cards, enve- 
lopes, brochures, magazines, quarter-fold 
tabloids, and other printed matter from 
34x5% to 11x14% inches and up to ;;-inch 
thick. 

For information: Cheshire, Inc., 1644 
N. Honore St., Chicago 22. 





Addressing printed pieces by heat trans- 
fer is possible with the Cheshire unit. 





Two sizes of the 


Quick-Lock magnets 
have heen introduced by the Challeng 
Machinery Co 


Quick-Lock Magnets 


Quick-Lock magnets, designed to hold 
type firmly in place on the galley or proof 
press, have been introduced by the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Co. Available in 1%- and 
34-inch lengths, the magnets have plastic 
tops, and a wide stance to prevent tipping. 

For information: Challenge Machinery 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 





Lifts of stock measuring up to 64x64x77 inches can be handled by the 65-inch Saber II 
model paper cutter manufactured by the Harris-Seybold Division of Harris-Intertype. 


Adds 65-Inch Model to Saber II Cutter Line 


Addition of a 65-inch model to the 
Saber II line of power paper cutters has 
been announced by the Harris-Seybold 
Co., a division of the Harris-Intertype 
Corp. The cutter is available as a power 
back gauge or Auto-Spacer model. Stand- 
ard equipment on the 65-inch model in- 
cludes a 77-inch Air Film back table and 
two auxiliary side tables. 


Electric Filter Wheel 
For Robertson Cameras 

An electric filter wheel, which features 
a portable control box to permit either 
darkroom or gallery operation, has been 
developed by Robertson Photo-mechanix, 
Inc., for its line of Jupiter and Tri-Color 
overhead cameras. The device accepts six 
standard, four-inch-square gelatine filters, 
each of which is held in place by metal 
filter frames. Filter selection is indicated 
on the portable control by means of an 
indicator pointer. 

The filter wheel assembly incorporates 
its own five-inch-opening electric shutter, 
as well as a manually-operated compen- 
sating glass. Each filter is automatically 
and positively aligned in position as need- 
ed. No tubes are employed in the electri- 
cal circuit. 

For information: Robertson Photo-me- 
chanix, Inc., 7440 Lawrence Ave., Chica- 


go 31. 





An electric filter wheel for the Jupiter and 
Tri-Color overhead cameras has been de- 
veloped by Robertson Photo-mechanix. It 
is designed for either gallery or darkroom. 
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Other features include a_ hydraulic 
cushion contact clamp, inline cutting ac- 
tion, automatic Auto-Spacer with a six- 
sided spacer bar and removable job strips, 
knife changing knobs, and _ spline-type 
electromagnetic brake clutch. 

For information: Harris-Seybold Divi- 
sion, Harris-Intertype Corp., 4510 E. 71st 
St., Cleveland 5. 





be ees 
Blank or preprinted sheets can be inter- 
leaved with sheets printed on Davidson 
presses by means of the delivery-end in- 
terleaving feeder designed by the David- 
son Corp. 


Delivery-End Feeder 
For Davidson Presses 


A delivery-end interleaving feeder for 
use with the 10-, 1l-, and 17-inch-wide 
Davidson presses, has been introduced by 
the firm, a subsidiary of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. An auxiliary feeder which 
operates at the delivery end, the unit will 
interleave either blank or preprinted 
sheets with those delivered from the press, 
according to the manufacturer. 

It operates in conjunction with the 
chain delivery and at the speed of the 
press. The delivery turns the sheet face up 
as it leaves the press, allowing time and 
space for insertion of a sheet by the inter- 
leaving feeder. 

For information: The Davidson Corp., 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 29 Ryerson 
St., Brooklyn. 





You should 
buy a 
ather-All 

» because... 








GATHER-ALL offers a sheet collating range of 16- 
Ib. bond or heavier —in sheet sizes of 5” x8” to 
914” x 14”. Signature collating range is up to 32- 
pages in folded book signatures — in signature sizes 
of 4”x6” to 914”x14”.—And, Gather-All auto- 
matically gathers at speeds up to 6,000 sets per hour! 


Gather-All does not require a highly skilled operator. 
Units are compactly designed for one-side opera- 
tion... and job set-up is accomplished in three steps. 


Continuous top loading while running, one-direction 
stock flow and micromatic detectors at each station 
to detect missed sheets or double pickups — make 
Gather-All the fastest, most accurate and flexible 
sheet and signature collator on the market today! 


Roll-up attachments: 14” Stitcher ; 5” Stitcher; Criss-Cross 
Set Receiver ; Creeper Delivery ; and Hand-Marrying Section. 





eat in, aa 





Se 


Gather-All collates: 


™ Sales Books ™ Price Sheets 

™ Serially Numbered Books 

" Instruction Booklets ™ Pamphlets 
™ Mailing Pieces ™ Fold Outs 


™ Folded Book Signatures 
COMPARE GATHER-ALL WITH ANY 
COLLATOR! 


call a D-Gspecialist 


Let him show you how to increase 
your profits. 


© Sidda- Clas 


P. O. Box 709, Emporia, Kansas 
turers and Distributors of 
nent. General Office and Fac- 
i West 12th Ave., Emporia, 
service in New York, Chicago, 
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Robertson Photo-mechanix, Inc., has developed the Jupiter graphic arts camera. An over- 
head model, it will accommodate a 31x31-inch vacuum holder and contact screens up to 


32x32 inches. 


Robertson Introduces 
Jupiter Overhead Camera 

The Jupiter overhead camera has been 
developed by Robertson Photo-mechanix, 
Inc. A lighter version of the Tri-Color 
camera, the Jupiter will accommodate a 
31x31-inch vacuum holder and contact 
screens up to 32x32 inches. Standard 
copyboard size is 44x34 inches although a 
48x40-inch size is optional. 

The overhead track is designed to re- 
sist torque and deflection forces common- 


The A. B. Dick Co.’s chain delivery and 
receding stacker has been designed for 
use with the firm’s offset equipment. 


Chain Delivery, Receding 
Stacker by A. B. Dick 


A high-capacity chain delivery and re- 
ceding stacker, claimed to eliminate prob- 
lems of edge-to-edge offset printing, has 
been introduced by the A. B. Dick Co. 
Designed for use with the firm’s offset 
equipment, the unit makes it possible to 
print copy to the edges and tail of the 
sheet without tracking the sheet with 
ejector rollers. 

The pile delivery can handle 5,000 
sheets of 20-pound stock. Paper sizes from 
3x5 to 11x17 inches can be handled by 
the chain delivery. The receding stacker 
has a standard jogging size of 4%x4% to 
11x17 inches. 

For information: The A. B. Dick Co., 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48. 


ly responsible for misalignment, Robert- 
son reported. Both screw drive and cable 
focusing are available. 

For information: Robertson Photo-me- 
chanix, Inc., 7440 W. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 31. 


Fife Introduces Web 
Guide Power Units 


Fife Manufacturing Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced a new line of automatic web 
guide power units. Units are available in 
two types, the vacuum-hydraulic model 
for direct contact sensing and the. air- 
pressure hydraulic model for noncontact 
sensing. Both types come in a variety of 
sizes. 

All units feature an improved servo 
valve, subplate mounting of the various 
hydraulic components, shaft-mounted 
vacuum and air pumps, flange-mounted 
motors, and fin-cooled aluminum hydraul- 
ic reservoirs. 

For information: The Fife Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., Box 9815, Oklahoma City 
18, Okla. 


Enlarging-Reducing Head 
For Goodkin Cameras 


The M. P. Goodkin Co., has introduced 
an enlarging-reducing head for its Verti- 
cal 18- and 24-inch cameras. The acces- 
sory equips the cameras for making color 
and black and white prints or transparen- 
cies either same-size, enlarged, or re- 
duced, Goodkin reported. 

The special head fits on top of the 
camera and adds 24 inches to the height. 
Light is sent downward through a nega- 
tive or transparency, the image passes 
through the camera’s regular lens, and the 
image is projected in the desired size onto 
the copyboard. 

For information: The M. P. Goodkin 
Co., 112 Arlington St., Newark 2, N.J. 


Galleys, Cabinets 


A line of printer’s galleys and cabinets 
has been introduced by the American 
Printing Equipment & Supply Co. Galleys 
are constructed of uniform-gauge steel 
and have no sharp edges. Also constructed 
of steel, the one-piece cabinets are fin- 
ished in hard-baked enamel. 

For information: The American Printing 
Equipment & Supply Co., 42-25 Ninth St., 
Long Island, N.Y. 


Arco, Polymicro 
Photocopiers 


The Arcor and the Polymicro, two 
French-made, automatic p’otocopiers, 
have been introduced by the Photorapid 
Corp., the United States distributor. 

Arcor will produce from one to 500 
copies, from originals or negatives, in LO 
seconds each at a cost of 5¢ per print, ac- 
cording to the distributor. Copies are 
made on glossy paper coated with silver 
nitrate. 

A smaller machine, the Polymicro will 
produce glossy or mat prints from nega- 
tives as well as photostats, translucent 
masters, and lithographic proofs, the man- 
ufacturer reported. 

For information: The Photorapid Corp., 
142 Oregon St., El Segundo, Calif. 


The Arcor, largest of two photocopying 
units introduced by Photorapid, will pro- 
duce up to 500 glossy copies from original 
photos or negatives. 


Leedal Water Mixer 


Leedal, Inc., has introduced a newer 
version of its thermostatic water mixer. 
The unit has a thermostatic mixer element, 
volume control, vacuum breaker, dial 
thermometer, and dual check stop valves. 
It will automatically blend hot and cold 
water to any temperature in the photo- 
graphic processing range at an accuracy of 
plus or minus 4°, according to Leedal. 

For information: Leedal, Inc., 2929 S. 
Halsted St., Chicago 8. 


GPI-Falco Offset Blanket 

The GPI-Falco offset blanket has been 
introduced by the General Printing Ink 
Division of the Sun Chemical Corp. De- 
signed to meet requirements of high press 
speeds, the Falco has a uniform surface; 
resistance to sagging, swelling, glazing, 
battering, or embossing, and _ resiliency 
with no tackiness or dryness, the division 
reported. 

For information: The General Printing 
Ink Division, Sun Chemical Corp., 750 
Third Ave., New York 17. 
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Nolan Immersion 
Gas Heating System 


An immersion gas heating system for its 
line of stereotype and remelt furnaces has 
been introduced by the Nolan Corp. Each 
burner is individually controlled by means 
of an operating thermostat to provide cor- 
rect metal-melting temperature. 

Gas is automatically shut off in the 
event of power failure, or if the air or gas 
supply should fall below a preset pressure. 
The system is also protected from reach- 
ing a temperature greater than 750° F. 
Should the burner fail to fire within 15 
seconds, a protective relay shuts off the 
gas flow. 

Unburned gas is recycled through the 
heating element to provide complete com- 
bustion, while exhaust fumes are directed 
on the metal surface for further heat utili- 
zation and to prevent dross. 

For information: The Nolan Corp., 


Rome, N.Y. 


The Hi-Speed quoin cabinet fits directly 
on the composing stone to put quoins and 
key within reach of the compositor. 


Hi-Speed Quoin Cabinet 


The Challenge Machinery Co., has de- 
signed the Hi-Speed quoin cabinet which 
fits on the composing stone or makeup 
table and next to the usual furniture cabi- 
nets. Constructed of wood, the cabinet 
places quoins and key within reach of the 
compositor. 

For information: Challenge Machinery 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Tymaster Bundling Unit 


The Tymaster, a machine designed for 
high-speed twine bundling of newspapers 
and periodicals, has been developed by 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. Operating 
at a speed of 40 cycles per minute, which 
permits an effective tying rate of 30 bun- 
dles, the machine will handle bundles up 
to 24 inches high and 21 inches wide, the 
manufacturer reported. 

For information: The United Shoe Ma- 


chinery Corp., 140 Federal St., Boston. 


Automatically-controlled web tension is 
claimed for the Model 900 pneumatic con- 
stant tension unit by Stanford. 


Stanford Pneumatic 
Web Tension Unit 


The Model 900 pneumatic constant ten- 
sion unit has been introduced by Stanford 
Engineering Co. The unit can be adapted 
to existing printing, processing, and other 
converting equipment, Stanford reported. 

The 900 is operated by means of the 
plant air supply. Air is channeled into the 
two connected air diaphragm cylinders 
mounted on top of the frame. These are 
connected through linkage to the dancer 
or sensing roll. The amount of air supplied 
to the cylinders sets the tension value in 
the sensing roll by means of a specially- 
designed air regulator. 

On the end of the sensing roll pivot 
shaft is a cam, which actuates a plunger- 
operated air regulator from which air is 
supplied to the brake. As the tension sens- 
ing roll moves down, there is less braking 
and vice versa. 

For information: Stanford Engineering 
Co., Salem, Il. 


NuArc Work, Storage Table 


The nuArc Co., Inc., has introduced the 
Model WT-28 companion work and stor- 
age table. Designed for stripping or opa- 
quing work, the unit has a Formica top, 
stands 36 inches high, and has three draw- 
ers, each with its own lock. 

For information: The nuArc Co., Inc., 
4110 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 51. 


A combination work and storage table for 
opaquing and stripping work has been de- 
signed by the nuArc Co., Inc. 
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Listomatic Model Ill 
Camera by Recordak 


The Listomatic Model III camera has 
been developed by the Recordak Corp. A 
sequential card composition camera, the 
unit is designed for publishing parts lists, 
telephone directories, catalogs, and similar 
items. 

Information is typed or printed on in- 
dividual electric accounting machine 
cards in one, two, or three line increments. 
When the card file is ready for the press, 
cards are stacked in the automatic feeding 
mechanism of the camera and_ photo- 
graphed at the rate of 230 cards, or up to 
690 lines per minute, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Coding on the cards controls electronic 
selective photographing of one-, two-, or 
three-line areas, or intermixed type sizes 
such as 12-, 24-, or 36-point. After photo- 
graphing, the film is developed by conven- 
tional methods. 

For information: The Recordak Corp., 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Challenge Develops 
37-Inch Paper Cutter 


Challenge Machinery Co., has intro- 
duced a 37-inch paper cutter. Available 
in three models, the unit features push- 
button controls, light line indication of the 
cutting line, and automatic power clamp- 
ing operation. 

The standard model 370E has a manual- 
ly-operated back gauge for normal cutting 
operations; the model 370EPB is equipped 
with a power-operated back gauge, and 
the model 370ED features a power gauge 
and automatic spacer for repetitive cut- 
ting. The 37-inch machine will handle 
sheets up to 35x45 inches. 

For information: Challenge Machinery 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


The 370E, one of three models of the 37- 
inch paper cutter, has been introduced by 
Challenge Machinery Co. 


Plastic Ring Bindings 

A line of plastic, multiple-ring bindings 
has been introduced by the Nineteen Six- 
ties Corp. The bindings are available in 
various diameters in both the conventional 
“wide back” style, and the “slim back” 
style which allows a bound book to be 
opened a full 360°. Colors include white, 
red, black, blue, green, and brown. 

For information: The Nineteen Sixties 
Corp., Lakeshore Dr., Hot Springs, Ark. 





THINK BIG! 


If one Original Heidelberg platen makes a profit for you, think what a battery of them will do! 


Big plant, small plant — many a printer is running jobs on 
larger presses that could be run at a lower hourly cost and 
with more profit-per-thousand on Original Heidelberg platens. 

You'd be wise to look into the idea of a platen press 
department. With Original Heidelberg platens, you'll get jobs 
on and off faster . .. you'll often run two or more up... . and 
you'll be able to handle those tough, odd-sized jobs. 

What’s more, there’s always work available for these 
versatile job presses — printing, imprinting, numbering, die 


a“ 


“No other press can do so much for so little 
————— 


ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG 


——_——S__ ® 
MAIN OFFICES 
HEIDELBERG EASTERN, INC. 
73-45 Woodhaven Bivd., Glendale 27, Long Island, N. Y, 
Telephone: TWining 6-5500 
New York City Display Room—350 Hudson Street 
HEIDELBERG WESTERN SALES CO. 


1700 South Wall Street, Los Angeles 15, California 
Telephone: Richmond 9-1251 


cutting, embossing, and specialty work of all kinds. Don’t 
overlook the multiple profits a battery of Heidelberg platens 
can offer you. Get the facts now — 








FACTS ABOUT FEATURES... World’s fastest platen— 10 by 15”, 
up to 5000 iph; 13 by 18” — up to 4000 iph / built-in roller wash- 
up / central “one shot” lubrication / hairline register / minimum 
floor space / ball bearings throughout / toggle drive for tremen- 
dous constant impressional strength. ...and Heidelberg’s famed 


“after sales service” 


Yes ...send me more information on: 
(10 ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG PLATEN PRESSES 
(1 REBUILT ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG PLATEN PRESSES 


Cl 


Name 








Company 


Address City State 
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Oliver R. Sperry Named President 


At Printing Industry of America’s 


Diamond Jubilee Convention 


More than 1,200 persons registered for 
Diamond Jubilee convention of Print- 
Industry of America, Inc., in Pitts- 

Oct. 9-14, and honored Oliver R 

Sperry, executive vice-president of R. R. 

Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, as their 

new national pre sident. He succeeds Fran- 

cis N. Ehrenberg, president of Blanchard 

Press, Garden City, N.Y 

New vice-president is Max B. E. Clark- 
son of Graphic Controls Corp., Buffalo 
who has just ended a term as president of 
the Master Printers Section of PIA. Men- 
del Segal of Stein Printing Co., Atlanta, is 
the new secretary. He was president of the 

Union Employers Section during the past 

vear. Treasurer is Arthur H. Gratz of 

Herbick & Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh 

The 1962 convention is scheduled for 

the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, Oct. 1-6. The PIA board 
of directors decided that there would be 
no machinery exhibit because of complica- 
tions in transporting and storing machin- 
ery and in obtaining hotel floor space cap- 
ible of supporting heavy loads. This year’s 
exhibit was canceled because a new audi- 
torium in Pittsburgh was not ready at 
convention time. An exhibit is scheduled 
for the Hotel Ambassador in Los Angeles 
in 1963, PIA officials said. 

At the first general convention session 

Monday morning, Oct. 9, PIA President 


Ehrenberg presided. Keynote address was 
presented by Robert A. Weaver, Jr., Bos- 
ton business consultant and chairman of 
the executive committee of a new compact 
national newspaper called World. Mr. 
Weaver told delegates that he believes 
American businesses, large and small, can 
do their part to thwart potential aggres- 
sors by keeping the economy strong 
through preparedness. 

In his annual report, Mr. Ehrenberg ex- 
pressed a strong tone of optimism concern- 
ing the future of the printing industry 
The industry, he said, is prepared for pos- 
sible world emergencies; it is developing 
management talent, it is growing in the 
understanding of better human relations 
and there is growing recognition of th 
importance of associations such as PIA. 
He also reviewed conditions which the in- 
dustry may face in the possible dislocation 
of manpower in coming months. Mr 
Ehrenberg has travelled 28.000 miles dur- 
ing his year as PIA president. 

The A. F. Lewis Memorial Award to 
the Graphic Arts Man of the Year went to 
William H. Bulkeley, vice-president of 
Connecticut Printers, Inc. of Hartford, 
Conn. Presentation was made by Felton 
Colwell, president of Colwell Press, Min- 
neapolis, who had previously received the 
honor. Mr. Bulkeley has been active in 
PIA circles and with the Lithographic 
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month’s news 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 


events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


An additional $10,000 grant obtained by 
Edward McSweeney from the Louis Cal- 
der Foundation brings happy response 
from PIA Advanced Management Devel- 
opment Advisory committee and program 
participants. From left are PIA Treasurer 
Frank Pfeiffer; Secretary Arthur Gratz; 
Kurt Volk, Jr.; President Francis Ehren- 
berg, and Mr. McSweeney. Grants assure 
founding of new class in June, 1962. 


Technical Foundation. He has also con- 
tributed to activities of the Research and 
Engineering Council of the Grzphic Arts 
Industry, the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, and the Education Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry. 

The treasurer's report was presented by 
Frank F. Pfeiffer, Reynolds & Reynolds 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. The new board of di- 
rectors was announced by Walter F. Mc- 
Ardle, McArdle Printing Co., Washington, 
D.C., and a former PIA president. Recog- 
nition awards were presented to 12 PIA 
past presidents who were present at the 
convention. 

The continued growth of offset litho- 
graphic printing was termed “probably 
the most important graphic arts trend of 
our time” by a team of top management 
executives from Harris-Intertype Corp. at 
a two-and-a-halr hour presentation during 
the Monday afternoon session. 

Oliver R. Sperry, PIA’s vice-president, 
presided at the program titled “Industry 
Trends—Guides to Long-Range Planning.” 
Seven large charts were hung to form a 
backdrop which illustrated the points 
made as the team discussed printing in- 
dustry trends from an over-all point of 
view. 

First speaker and chairman of the pan- 
el-type presentation was Richard B. Tullis, 
executive vice-president of Harris-Inter- 
type, who said: “We in the printing indus- 
try are fortunate to have very favorable 
built-in trends such as advertising and 
supermarket-type packaging, and an ex- 
panding economy which develops new 
markets for us, plus the fact that Ameri- 
cans are doing more and more reading 
for both knowledge and pleasure.” 

In the second presentation, George C. 
Houck, president of the Harris-Seybold 
Division of Harris-Intertype, pointed out 
the trend toward increased use of large 
four-, five-, and six-color sheet-fed offset 
equipment. He expects the continuation of 
this trend, based on the accelerating de- 
mand for more color in advertising and 
printing generally and longer runs caused 
by the population explosion and the in- 
crease in leisure-time reading. 

Forward planning, according to Mr. 
Houck, is printing management’s best tool 








NEW 
HAMMERMILL 
WOVE 
ENVELOPE 


WHAT'S 


STAR-BRIGHT BRILLIANCE! Now, more salable than ever... snow-white, star-bright new Hammermill 
Wove! Far whiter — and more than 6% brighter — than the Hammermill Wove Envelope you've long pre- 
ferred. And without sacrificing a single feature of strength, finish or printability HWMERMZ 
that won Hammermill Wove its great and ever-growing popularity! Get in touch 

with your Hammermill Merchant today. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. WOVE ENVELOPES® 








Harris-Intertype panel (I. to r.) shows Charles M. Baker, George C. Houck, moderator Oliver R. Sperry, vice-president of PIA, presiding; 
Chairman Richard B. Tullis, W. Ray Spiller, and Martin M. Reed. Data on the first chart from left was taken from a survey article which 


appeared in the August issue of INLAND PRINTER 


in taking advantage of the strong growth 
trends within the industry. 

‘A sound knowledge and understanding 
of trends is the foundation upon which 
growth companies are built,” Mr. Houck 
declared in pointing out the industry 
trend toward growth and diversification 
mergers 

The third talk was by Martin M. Reed, 
vice-president of the international division 
of the Harris-Intertype Corp., who be- 
lieves the trends in typesetting will be ir 
the direction of the refinement and simpli- 
fication of machines now available—both 
hot and cold typesetters. Printers will be 
preoccupied with the selection of the 
proper equipment to economically suit 
their own particular applications. “Wheth- 
er or not those applications require tape- 
chines, simplified hot metal 
equipment, or phototypesetting should be 


operate d 


determined by the economics involved,” 
Mr. Reed said 

He added: “New and even more legible 
type faces will continue to come from the 
type designers, each striving to produce 
faces idapted to today’s necessity for 


speed reading and t day’s typesetting and 


printing processes. 

The fourth talk was by Charles M. 
Baker, Jr., the vice-president and general 
manager of Harris-Intertype’s Cottrell Di- 
vision, who pointed out the continuing 
trend to more process color pages in na- 
tional publications produced by 


speed web letterpress He 


high- 
anticipated 
growth in web gravure, flexography, and 
particularly web offset lithography. 

Longer runs and new products, due to 
the population growth, together with the 
ontinuing demand for color, were cited 
by Mr. Baker as favorable factors for web 
offset’s continued growth within the com- 
nercial printing field 

‘The trend of weekly newspapers to us¢ 
offset should extend to the smaller circula- 
tion dailies as faster offset platemaking 
techniques are developed,” he said. 

The final talk was by W. Ray Spiller, 
vice-president of engineering for Harris- 
Intertype, whi trend to 
greater automation of printing, bindery, 
and equipment which has 
largely resulted from the 


discussed the 


ty pese tting 
wade -pri € 


squeeze 


American Lithographer. 


Mr. Spiller cited the increases in speeds 
during the past 10 years, the trend to con- 
tinuous operation of both press and bind- 
ery lines, the trend to “know-how” built 
into the equipment, the trend to more ad- 
vanced electronic controls, and the over- 
all trend to greater productivity, with em- 
phasis on the part of both management 
and the printing equipment manufacturer 
for a reduction in nonchargeable hours. 

Following a question-and-answer peri- 
od, Richard Tullis, in his role as chairman, 
closed the presentation by stating: 

“The same positive forces are still at 
work. Present growth trends within the 
industry should continue. Barring adverse 
international developments, we can_ be 
sure in crystallizing our forward plans that 
the rate of advancement of offset lithog- 
raphy, of advertising in general, of pack- 
aging, of process color, of the technical 
proficiency of our printing and equipment, 
as well as that of printing management 


will continue to accelerate during the peri- 
od ahead.” 

Approaching the industry's needs from 
four different 
PIA’s general session Tuesday morning 


viewpoints, speakers at 


came to the same conclusion: printing in- 
dustry executives must expand their man- 
agement development program and _in- 
crease their marketing concept. Arthur H. 
Gratz, PIA secretary and president of the 
Herbick and Held Printing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, presided. 

Opening speaker was Edward Mce- 
Sweeney, PIA management advisor and 
treasurer of the Perkins-Goodwin Printing 
Co., New York, who said that “manage- 
ment education is the cheapest insurance 
any business can buy.” 

“The PIA was the first trade association 
to embrace the management education 
movement,” Mr. McSweeney said. “But 
today it is hard to find any trade associa- 

Turn to page 109) 


Officers and directors of the National Printing Equipment Association, which met in 


Pittsburgh during PIA’s 75th annual convention, 


are from left: (seated) W. W. Fisher, 


American Type Founders, Elizabeth, N.J.; Wm. G. O'Donnell, National Printing Equip- 
ment Association, New York; George C. Houck, Harris-Seybold; Lee Augustine, Printing 
Machinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; J. A. Keller, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn; 


George S. Dively, Harris-Intertype Corp.; 


F. Irving Walsh, Dexter Co., Pearl River, N.Y. 


Standing: Judson A. V. Hyatt, Fairchild Graphic Equipment, Plainview, N.Y.; Richard 
B. Tullis, Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland; John O. King, Ludlow Typograph Co., Chi- 
cago; F. S. Tipson, T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., New York City; E. O. Vandercook, Van- 
dercook ¢> Sons, Inc., Chicago; James Coultrap, Miehle Co., Chicago; William G. Young, 


Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh. 
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SHERIDAN 
PRODUCTS 


for Newspapers, 
Printers and 
Publishers 


FOR NEWSPAPER PRINTERS 
Stuffing Machines 


Inserters 
Sisal Tyers 
Automated Mailroom Equipment 


SHERIDAN-MAGNACRAFT MACHINES 


Tipping Machines 
Inserting and Mailing M 
Ofelantoliar-hdlelamm ae) 

Flat Magazine 
Mailing Machines 
Labelling Heads 


Newspaper Feeders 


THE EDITION BOOKBINDER 


Gatherers 

Side Stitchers 

Smashers 

Casemakers 

Rounder & Backers-Backliners 
Trimmers 

Perfect Binders 

Stamping & Embo 
Counter-Stackers 

Book Sewing Machine 


Conveyors 
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Side Stitchers 
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Three-knife Trimmers 
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Counter Stackers 
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SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Designed and bu 


IN 


SINCE 1835 


SHERI 


220 CHURCH STREET — NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


PLANTS: 
Champlain, N. Y 


BRANCHES 
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LANSTON 


Mm PLATEMAKING EQUIPMENT @ 








Vertical Darkroom Sinks Dot Etching 
Plate Cocters Tables 


Produced for 
practical 
performance 


Layout & Vacuum 
Stripping Tables . Printing Frames 


Every item in the line of LANSTON Platemaking Equipment—from sink trays to vertical plate coaters— bears the 
unmistakable stamp of LANSTON quality engineering and manufacturing born of the practicality you demand. Don’t 
pay more, nor settle for less, than those practical LANSTON products. For detailed information, send the coupon today. 


This advertisement was composed on the Monotype in 20th Century, Century Schoolbook and Craw Clarendon. 
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«= Lanston -@ 


Typesetting and Casting Machines « Film Dispenser « Light Integrators * Optical Depth Gauges 
Contact Cameras Step and Repeat Machines * Overhead Cameras Proofing Films Plate Coaters 
Developing and Darkroom Sinks * Vacuum Printing Frames* Layout and Stripping and Dot Etching Tables 


Sales & Service Coast to Coast 





| LANSTON MONOTYPE CO., G Street below Erie Ave., Box 4768, Philadelphia 34, Pa. \ 
| Please send me data covering: 
(] Vertical Plate Coaters [) Dot Etching Tables [_] Darkroom Sinks 
[_] Layout and Stripping Tables (-]. Vacuum Printing Frames 
Name Title 
Company 


\_ Address a me a 3015 | 
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tion without a management development 
program.” 

Mr. McSweeney traced the growth of 
the management education movement, 
calling it “the education which fits a man 
for the tasks of his occupation. 

“There is much evidence that the man- 
agement movement is just getting under 
way,” he said. “Currently there are well 
over 175 colleges or universities with full 
schools of business with enrollments. of 
over 300,000. And it is rising faster than 
any other form of education,” he added. 

“Any company that wants to survive,” 
the PIA management advisor said, “must 
seriously embrace management education. 
Management must be able to upgrade un- 
skilled workers while at the same time be- 
ing able to deal wisely with more educated 
and skilled employees.” 

The progress of PIA’s executive devel- 
opment program was outlined by Walter 
F. McArdle, past president of PIA and 
member of the advisory committee of the 
PIA-Western Reserve University manage- 
ment program, 

The 1962 program at Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland will consist of two 
concurrent two-week sessions beginning 
June 4. 

Carleton R. Cummings, sales manager, 
Herbick & Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh, 
introduced the final two speakers who dis- 
cussed developing a customer-oriented 
business strategy. 

Eugene B. Mapel, vice-president and 
director of marketing for Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank in New York, said that today, “in 
spite of all the accomplishments the print- 
ing industry has made, you must look for- 
ward to further improvements.” 

The challenge to the printing industry, 
Mr. Mapel said, is to make salesmen aware 
of the management concept and to make 
management aware of the selling concept. 

“The chief salesman must in reality be 
the head of the business. Marketing begins 
with top management. Only top manage- 
ment can provide the leadership needed 
for a successful sales program.” 

The printers’ advertising emphasis to- 
day is too much on creativity, Mr. Mapel 
remarked, and added that the printer must 


PIA President Francis N. Ehrenberg, (left) 
received the first copy of the new PIA 
Sales Development Program from F.C. R. 
Rauchenstein, chairman of PIA’s sales 
management committee. 
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Reélected officers of the Creative Printers of America are (rear, from left): Francis Brun- 
ner, Brunner Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; Salvatore DeFazio, president, Windsor Press, Welles- 
ley, Mass.; Karl H. Wagner, Wagners Printers, Davenport, Iowa; E. J. Schmitz, Jr., E. 
John Schmitz, Inc., Baltimore; Louis Millette, Modern Press, Sioux Falls, §.D.; Houston 
Gray, vice-president, Commercial Printing Div. of Des Moines Register and Tribune; 
Dwight E. Vicks, Jr., Vicks Lithograph Co., Yorkville, N.Y. (front, from left) Harvey 
Church, secretary, A-Accurate Printcrafts, Bradenton, Fla.; Mendel Segal, Stein Printing 
Co., Atlanta; Joseph H. Hennage, treasurer, Hennage Lithograph Co., Washington, D.C. 


concentrate more on the usefulness of 
print as a means of communication. 

Seldom does a printing salesman sell the 
printed word as the best medium of com- 
munication, he declared, but when he sells 
this concept with ingenuity, the result can 
be amazing. 

Final speaker on the morning program 
was Dr. W. Arthur Cullman, professor of 
marketing, Ohio State University. He 
translated printers marketing needs to 
one-syllable words: “Get out and give the 
customers what they want! 

“A hot breath is on the printing indus- 
try today,” he said as he urged delegates 
to develop a complete marketing concept. 
“You should realize,” he continued, “that 
your customers have many ways they can 
communicate—and printing is only one of 
them. 

“You must be novel. Just because some- 
thing’s old hat to you, it still may be valu- 
able to your customers. Keep a fresh-flow- 
ing stock of ideas . . . for ideas are the 
life-blood of your business. Don’t just try 
to sell printing,” he said. “Instead figure 
out what your customers problems are and 
devise ways that printing can solve them.” 


Pian International Visual 
Communications Congress 


The International Visual Communica- 
tions Congress, sponsored by the Society 
of Reproduction Engineers, the American 
Institute for Design and Drafting, and the 
American Records Management Associa- 
tion, will be held in Los Angeles, Dec. 2- 
5, at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Subjects to be covered include electro- 
static printing systems; progress in mini- 
aturization systems; progress in Diazo and 
blueprint systems; systems for drawing 
and designing; programing in paper work, 
and drafting for special mediums. 


Creative Printers 
Hear Wm. E. Pensyl 


William E. Pensyl, vice-president and 
creative director of Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising agen- 
cy, was the featured speaker at the annual 
dinner meeting of Creative Printers of 
America in the Pittsburgh University Club 
on Oct. 10 during the annual convention 
of Printing Industry of America. 

All officers were reélected for another 
year at the close of the dinner. They are: 
Salvatore DeFazio, Windsor Press, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass., president; Houston ’ 
Gray, Commercial Printing Division, Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph H. Hennage, Jr., Lithogra- 
phy by Hennage, Washington, D.C., treas- 
urer, and Harvey C. Church, A-Accurate 
Printcrafters, Bradenton, Fla., secretary. 

Directors include E. John Schmitz, Jr., 
Baltimore; Mendel Segal, Atlanta; Karl 
Wagner, Davenport, Ia., and Lawrence 
A. Booher, Columbus, Ohio. Membership, 
which now totals 41, is scattered through- 
out the United States and is restricted to 
one printer in each geographical area or 
city; 22 states still remain without repre- 
sentation. Information may be obtained 
from Francis Brunner, Brunner, Inc., 1010 
Jefferson Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

A plaque was awarded to Harvey C. 
Church as CPA Man of the Year for his 


services to the organization. 


Davidson Distributor 


Bowden Graphic Arts, Baltimore, has 
been appointed exclusive Maryland dis- 
tributor for Davidson offset presses, dup- 
licators and supplies. Neal Bowden is 
president and Thomas Bowden is. sales 
vice-president. 
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From Harris-Intertype Research 
ANOTHER PRODUCTION BONUS 


q's TONZAME 


This thumb has authority. 

It can put the hydraulic clamp on a 47” or 54” Seybold ‘‘Saber II’’ paper cutter through 
its infinite paces instantly — from the feather touch of the clamp alone, to a giant’s grip 
of 414 tons! A full ton more than most cutters in this size range. 


The eye-level thumb wheel in the Clamping Control Zone places quick, easy, front-of-the- 
machine pressure control at your command to handle a complete range of stocks and 


cutting operations. 

There’s never any pile shift. The clamp ‘‘cushion contacts’’ the pile, gently forcing out 
air. Full preset clamping pressure is applied before the knife enters the stock, holds until 
the knife clears on the upstroke. So your accurately positioned pile stays exactly that way 
through the entire, unique, inline cutting action. 

This timesaving, waste-saving feature is typical of the many ‘‘extras’’ you can expect 


from Control Zone Design. Another operational advantage, growing out of Harris-Intertype’s 
continuous research and development programs, to help you profit through controls. 











HARRIS-SEYBOLD EQUIPMENT 
FOR VOLUME QUALITY PRODUCTION 
THROUGH BETTER CONTROLS 


Harris Offset Presses 
14% x 20%" Single-Color 
17% x 224%" Single-Color 
23 x 26” Single-Color 

23 x 29” Single-Color 

23 x 36” Single-Color 

23 x 36” Two-Color 

25% x 384%" Singie-Color 
25% x 384%” Two-Color 
36 x 4914” Single-Color 
36 x 49144” Two-Color 

43 x 60” Single-Color 

43 x 60” Two-Color 

43 x 60” Three-Color 

43 x 60” Four-Color 

43 x 60” Five-Color 

43 x 60” Six-Color 

5414 x 77” Single-Color 
54%4 x 77” Two-Color 
5444 x 77” Three-Color 
541% x 77” Four-Color 
5414 x 77” Five-Color 
5444 x 77” Six-Color 


Harris Metal Decorating 
Presses 

36 x 36” Single-Color 
36 x 36” Tandem 

36 x 43” Single-Color 
36 x 43” Tandem 


Harris “Wrap-Around” 
Letterpress 
23 x 30” Singie-Color 


Seybold Power Paper 

Cutters 

3544" Dynaclamp 

41” “Saber Ii" 
Power Backgauge 

41” “Saber It” 
Auto-Spacer 


47” “Saber Il" 
Power Backgauge 

47” “Saber lI!” 
Auto-Spacer 

54” “Saber Ii” 
Power Backgauge 

54” “Saber II” 
Auto-Spacer 

65” “Saber I!" 
Power Backgauge 

65” “Saber I!" 
Auto-Spacer 

65” Full Hydraulic 
Power Backgauge 

65” Full Hydraulic 
Auto-Spacer 

85” Full Hydraulic 
Power Backgauge 

85” Full Hydraulic 
Auto-Spacer 

65” Full Hydraulic 
Mill Trimmer 

65” Full Hydraulic 
Mill Spacer Trimmer 

85” Full Hydraulic 
Mill Trimmer 

85” Full Hydraulic 
Mill Spacer Trimmer 

100” Full Hydraulic 
Mill Trimmer 

100” Full Hydraulic 
Mill Spacer Trimmer 


Macey Bindery Equipment 
Collators 

Side Gatherers 

Saddle Gatherers 
Stitch-A-Folds 

Single Book Trimmers 


Three-Knife Trimmers 


Automated Sheet Handling 
Equipment 


Multiple-Spindle 
Paper-Drilling Machines 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 


lego} i tele wale), | 


_ HARRIS-SEYBOLD 
DIVISION 


4510 E. 71ST STREET, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 





a meeting of three study groups for the Rotary Business Forms Section are, from 


le > seated 
Frank I 


Specialized Printed Forms, Inc 


Pf iff Pa Re ynolds LC Re ynolds Co . 
x ale donia, 


Arnold Greenfield, Watts Business Forms, Clifton, N.J., president of RBF; 


Dayton, O.; (standing) John W. Randall, 


N.Y., and Mark J. Griggs, Commercial Pub- 


lishers, Parsons, Kan. President Greenfield said the objectives of the committees were to 
outline the needs of member firms of various sizes and suggest ways for RBF to meet them. 


Rotary Business Forms Section 
Holds Sessions at PIA Convention 


The Rotary Business Forms Section of 
Printing Industry of America held several 
sessions during PIA’s 75th anniversary 

nvention in Pittsburgh, Oct. 9-14. 

Early on the morning of Thursday, Oct 
12, RBF President Arnold Greenfield of 
the Watts Business Forms Division of the 
Alfred Allen Watts Co., Inc., Clifton, N.J 
vas chairmar f a breakfast meeting 

Adams 
president of Charles W. Adams Associates 
Inc., Bedford, Mass., who addressed th« 
Abreast of Data Proc 
essing Devek pments ’ 

At 9:30 a.m., RBF members joined the 
PIA Manpower Session for a series of talks 
histories. (For a report of this 


Chief speaker was Charles W 


group on Keeping 


ind case 
session, see page 106 
RBF luncheon Thursday noon 
s heard Prof. George S. Odiorne 
director of the Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
niversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
speak on How Managers Make Things 
Happen 


A panel discussion on “Trends and De- 


tions { 


Business Forms Equipment 
featured the RBF after- 
Panel speakers included 


velopments it 
ind Materi ils’ 


noon program 


H. B. Gage, Du Pont Co., on Dycril plates; 
Dorsey E. Biggs, American Type Found- 
ers, on the ATF phototypesetter; Daniel 
J. Duffy, Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., 
on offset plate developments; Kenneth 
Podvin, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., on 
paper developments; Jack Braun, A & W 
Carbon Division of the Interchemical 
Corp., on carbon developments; C. P 
( rampton, Hamilton Tool Co.., on pre SS 
equipment, and Lou Schriber, Schriber 
Machine ry Co. Dayton Ohio, on collating 
equipment. 

The RBF executive 
proved the recommendations of three task 


committee  ap- 


committees appointed to study the needs 
of the various sizes of RBF member firms 
Recommendations which the committec 
made will be discussed at the annual RBF 
meeting at the Royal Orleans Hotel in 
New Orleans, April 16-18. 


Ex-Linotype Executive Dies 


Walter B. Patterson, who joined Merg- 
enthaler Linotype Co. in 1934 and was 
sales and advertising director when he re- 
tired in 1948, died on Sept. 20 at his home 
in Mystic, Conn 
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PIA Production 
institute Is Held 


Printing Industry of America scheduled 
its annual Production Institute for the final 
days of its 75th anniversary convention in 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 9-14. A production ses- 
sion and a technical forum were held on 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 13 and 14. 

With Grant Herman of Kable Printing 
Co., Mount Morris, Ill, as chairman, the 
production session on Friday started of 
with an address by the new PIA president, 
O. R. Sperry, executive vice-president of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago. His 
talk entitled, “Better Production Needs 
Better Management,” appears in adapted 
form on pages 55, 56, and 57 of this issue. 

George Harper, printing plant superin- 
tendent for the Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, spoke on 
“Better Supervisors for Better Produc- 
tion.” Howard P. Wampler of Waverly 
Press, Baltimore, closed the morning ses- 
sion with his address on “Better Planning 
and Controls for Better Customers.” 

The afternoon session was chaired by 
Edward Blank of Printing Industries of 
Metropolitan New York, Inc. First speaker 
was Gordon R. Ewing, vice-president and 
general manager of Meredith Publishing 
Co., Des Moines, Ia., whose topic was 
“Better Methods for Better Methods.” He 
was followed by Donald Krueger of the 
W. A. Krueger Co., Milwaukee, whose 
topic concerned “Better Production From 
Better Standards.” 

Three case histories entitled, “We Are 
Proud to Present,” closed the afternoon 
session. The case histories reported ideas 
used successfully to reduce production 
costs. Case historians included Richard 
Long of the American Book Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Joseph W. Edwards, president 
of Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Daniel Heeter, president of the Heet- 
er Lithographing Co., Bridgeville, Pa., a 
Pittsburgh suburb. 

The Technical Forum on the final day 
of the convention featured the following 
subjects and panel members: 

Bindery Operations: William E. Gins- 
burg, president of the Practical Bookbind- 
ing Co., New York, and N. Roth, president 
of Active Bindery Chicago. 

Composing Room Operations: Clarence 
Harlowe, president of Harlowe Typogra- 
phy, Inc., Washington, D.C., and Howard 
N. King, vice-president of Maple Press, 
York, Pa. 

Letterpress Operations: Charles Rogers, 
Mead Corp., Chillicothe, Ohio; Dr. Mar- 
vin C. Rogers, Photoengravers Research, 
Inc., Park Forest, IIL; Leslie C. Shomo, 
National Publishing Co., Washington, D. 
C., and Paul H. Smith of the Dycril Divi- 
sion of the Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Lithographic Operations: Stanley Col- 
lister, Litho Chemical and Supply Co., 
Lynbrook, N.Y.; Merlin Kirby, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Co., Skokie, Il., Harvey Sweet- 
land, St. Regis Paper Co., Carthage, N.Y. 


Gans Distributes Day-Glo 

The Gans Ink and Supply Co., Los 
Angeles, has been appointed Western 
states distributor for Switzer Brothers 
Day-Glo litho and letterpress inks. 





“Why new Champion Bond?” 


New Champion® Bond was developed through Champion Papers research for one purpose: to 
offer a combination of printing-typing qualities never before contained in a single bond. It has 
lived up to expectations so well that we've let it tell its own story throughout the preceding pages 
of this magazine. Available in white and eight new colors...13, 16 and 20 lb. weights...new Champion 
Bond is priced and classified as a number four bond. Call in your Champion Papers merchant or 
your printer for a complete demonstration. Discover how misleading the term “number four bond” 


can be when it applies to a paper as fine as this. (C)ELA WUP LOIN JPAIPIEIRS 


Knightsbridge/ Hamilton, Ohio 





This is 20 lb. Champion Bond 





Shown during the executive committee 
meeting of the Graphic Art Equipment 
and Supply Dealers Section, which met in 
Pittsburgh during PIA’s Diamond Jubilee 


Meeting of Trade 
Binders Is Held 


“Double your money” was virtually the 
program guarantee redeemed by the joint 
meeting of the Trade Binders Section of 
Printing Industry of America and its new- 
ly minted loose-leaf division during its 
session Oct. 12-14, concurrently with the 
Diamond Jubilee Convention of PIA. 

The nearly one hundred binders of both 
categories heard a program on production 
ideas, approaches to problem-solving in 
materials inventory control, materials 
standardization, machine and plant main- 
tenance, how and when to buy equipment 
most economically, topped off by a bull 
session on production problems in con- 
junction with their printer customers. 

Those present at the loose-leaf sessions 
learned of the necessity for shielding elec- 
tronic heat-sealing equipment to prevent 
jamming of communications, witnessed 
samples of successful hot metallic foil 
stamping and embossing on unsupported 
vinyl, a parade of inventive adaptations of 
equipment to loose-leaf and heat-seal pro- 
duction automation, a variety of ideas on 
solutions of production problems in both 
areas, and a report by two major manu- 
facturers of vinyl on processing and order- 
ing methods. 

The financial outlook brightened con- 
siderably for trade binders the past year, 
it was indicated by the report on ratio 
studies, which closed the opening day’s 
program. 

Participation in the technical forum of 
PIA on the closing day, and in one of their 
own on the same afternoon, concluded the 
TBS sessions. 

The executive committee of TBS will 
meet in Washington Dec. 8 to solidify 
plans for the spring session to be held in 
April in St. Louis, and to set up a frame- 
work for the loose-leaf group. 


Expand ALA in Canada 


Amalgamated Lithographers of Ameri- 
ca, which withdrew from the Canadian 
Labour Congress last May, has opened a 
Toronto office at 1554 Yonge St. It will 
serve as Canadian headquarters for an ex- 
pansion of ALA activities. Arthur W. 
Brown, one of ALA’s international vice- 
presidents, is supervising the office with 
assistance from international representa- 
tives R. J. Clarke and Richard Lindley. 


convention, Oct. 9-14, are (from left) Mar- 
vin R. Lohr, T. W. O’Bryon, Sydney R. 
Stone, Robert W. Grubbe, Chairman Wal- 


ter E. Thomas, Edgar G. Kilpatrick, Jr., 
Edwin F. Zimmer, O. L. Armstrong and 
I. J. Borowsky. 








SUPERB PERFORMANCE 
AT A LOW, LOW PRICE x 


<quAre> HI-LITE ARC LAMPS 


Uniform coverage—steady burns (color 
and intensity )— economical operation— 
low initial cost ... what more could you 
ask for in an arc lamp? 

Hi-Lite Arc Lamps are economical to 
operate. For example, a pair of H-66 
lamps produce 75 amps at the carbons 
but draw only 15 amps per pair from the 
power line. Patented mechanism causes 
carbon arc to re-strike automatically at 
timed intervals—eliminates bouncing or 
sputtering. 

Also available: Model H-65, 75 amp 
printing lamps—price, $350.00 each; 
with built-in timer, $385.00. 


Send for Bulletin A600. 


COMPANY, INC. 


General Office and Factory: 4110 W. Grand Ave. + Chicago 51, Ill. 
Sales and Service: New York + Los Angeles 
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Newly-elected Master Printers Section officers are (front, from left): Garnett Landrum, 
treasurer; Carroll C. Barfield, second vice-president; J]. Paul Whitehead, president; O. T. 


Hamilton = 


rou 


first vice-president; and outgoing President Max Clarkson. In the second 
v (from left) are Secretary Don Sommer with new directors Joseph Hennage, Jr., 


Charles S. Goetz, Victor Skruck, and Earl S. Vogt. Absent was new director R. Stanley. 


Master Printers 
Name Whitehead 


J. Paul Whitehead of Heminway Corp., 
Waterbury, Conn., was elected president 
of the Master Printers Section at its 17th 
annual meeting held in conjunction with 
the annual convention of Printing Indus- 
try of America in Pittsburgh Oct. 9-14. 

Other new MPS officers are: vice- 
president, O. T. Hamilton, North Holly- 
wood Prtg. & Stationery Co., Burbank, 
Calif.; second vice-president, Carroll C. 
Barfield, Harry Barfield Co., Atlanta, and 
treasurer, Garnett Landrum, McQuiddy 
Printing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

The MPS opened its sessions with a spe- 
cial luncheon on Tuesday, Oct. 10, during 
which a special skit entitled, “The Union 
Organization Drive,” was presented. 

Featured in the cast were Paul White- 
head, Richard Stout; and Harold Braun, 
who acted as local union organizers of the 
fictitious “Amalgamated Pressman’s Union 
International.” Andrew Forbis portrayed 
the International vice-president of APUI. 

Filling management roles were Carroll 
Barfield as president of the I. M. Friendly 
Printing and Lithographing Co., and 
Letitia Walker as his secretary. William 
Kistler, Carey Dowd, Doris Hall, and John 
Bernhard acted as factory supervisors. 
John Doesburg filled his regular role as 
general counsel for the MPS. In the clos- 
ing scene Donald E. Sommer, MPS secre- 
tary, represented the NLRB hearing off- 
cer, and Ed Hill acted as an electior 
officer 

The second-day session was opened by 
President Max B. E. Clarkson on the 
theme of “Eliminating Laggers—Elevating 
Leaders.” Sharing the program with him 
were Joseph Hennage, Eugene Johnson, 
Sr., Virgil Vaughn, and Kurt E. Volk, Jr. 

Mr. Clarkson, with the assistance of a 
slide projector, showed the real-life ex- 
periences of companies at NLRB elections. 

Mr. Hennage of Hennage Lithograph 
Co., Washington, D.C., described the ac- 
tivities of the Master Printers Section of 
the Printing Industry of Washington, 
D.C., since it was formed in August, 1960. 

Mr. Johnson of Johnson Press, Pontiac 
Ill., described the MPS-PIA_ insurance 
program in Illinois 


Mr. Vaughn of the J. M. Schick Printing 
Co., Pittsburgh, described a personnel 
policy manual and a planned personnel 
program used by his company. 

Mr. Volk spoke on why his company in 
Bridgeport, Conn., uses the MPS “We” 
program. 

At the closing session on Wednesday 
afternoon, Gabriel Hellman of the Pension 
Planning Co., New York City, spoke on 
“The ABC’s of Pension Planning.” An 
open business session, at which various 
officer reports, committee reports, new 
business, and election of officers and direc- 
tors were the order of business, closed the 
fall meeting of MPS. 


Oran Brown Chosen 
President of UES 


Oran I. Brown of the Rand McNally & 
Co., Skokie, Ill., was elected president of 
the Union Employers Section of Printing 
Industry of America during PIA’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee convention in Pittsburgh. 

Other UES officers elected were George 
E. Sheer, McCall Corp., Dayton, Ohio, 


first vice-president; Robert L. Sorg, Sorg 
Printing Co., New York City, second vice- 
president; Warren H. Deal, Agency Litho- 
graph Co., Portland, Ore., third vice-presi- 
dent, and W. Wayne Hogan, Methodist 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, treasurer. 

At the opening session on Tuesday, Oct. 
10, UES President Mendel Segal presided 
over a discussion of various parts of the 
new UES Labor Relations Manual. Mr. 
Segal described the introduction, Glen 
Cruson told of “The Continuing Cycle of 
Labor Relations,” Mathew A. Kelly re- 
viewed the section on “Planning for Col- 
lective Bargaining,” Leslie Shomo de- 
scribed the chapter about “Collective 
Bargaining Procedures,” and H. M. Fritz 
discussed the “Negotiations of Contract 
Provisions.” 

The UES morning and afternoon ses- 
sions on Wednesday, Oct. 11, featured 
four presentations on the topic “Manage- 
ment Practices That Jeopardize the 12- 
Minute Profit Margin.” 

Houston Gray of the Commercial Print- 
ing Division of the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune dealt with general noncon- 
tract plant practices in his presentation. 
He stressed the need to establish general 
plant rules, to administer them equitably, 
and to adhere to them consistently. 

James A. Stiles, Williams Press, Albany, 
N.Y., dealt with noncontract composing 
room practices. 

Ralph P. Brighton, J. W. Clement Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y., covered noncontract press- 
room practices in which he used a series 
of charts, which dealt with improper han- 
dling of materials causing excessive spoil- 
age and waste, excessive rest and coffee 
breaks, and delays in diagnosing press 
troubles. 

Robert A. Urish, Kable Printing Co., 
Mount Morris, IIl., discussed bindery op- 
erations. He described how his company 
approached its management and opera- 
tional problems. 

At the Wednesday luncheon, members 
heard J. Norman Goddess, counsel for the 
Printing Industry of Illinois, discuss “The 
Legal Aspects of Collective Bargaining.” 


Union Employers Section officers elected for the coming year are Gerald A. Walsh of the 
Printing Industry of America, Inc., secretary; Charles Pirkle, Benson Printing Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., executive committee; Oran I. Brown, Rand McNally Co., Skokie, Ill., presi- 


dent; Charles Rosenberg, Rose Printing Co., 


Tallahassee, Fla., executive committee; 


Harold L. Holden, Holden Printing Co., Minneapolis, executive committee. Treasurer W. 
Wayne Hogan of the Methodist Publishing House, Cincinnati, was not present. 
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HOW 10 JUDGE: 


Take a comparative look at the merits of the 
A. B. Dick Model 360 offset machine. With 
the features that count—speed, convenience, 
ease of operation—the 360 scores high in 


must judge for yourself. To help you, your 
local A. B. Dick products distributor will be 
happy to put the 360 through its paces. 
Look him up in the Yellow Pages. 


every category. And after all, aren't these 
the most important considerations you face 
in your day-in, day-out use of offset? 

Only one feature is missing—the evalua- 
tion of copy quality. This is something you 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 

Our 64 page Equipment Catalog contains 
complete specifications and illustrations of 
every A. B. Dick machine. It's a must for 
your business library. Mail coupon today. 








A. B. Dick Model 360 vs Competitive Equipment 


(Standard models, without special accessories, as described in recently published price lists and 
specification sheets) 


A. B. Dick 360 





Machine| Machine | Machine 
A B Cc 





All Cylinders Self Adjusting No 
Automatic Moistening System 
9000 Sheets Per Hour No 
12 Ink-Roller System Yes 
11” x 17" Sheet Size Capacity 
10%” x 164%" Image Area 
Less Than 9 Square Feet Floor Space No 
Speed of Initial Set-up Poor 


Speed of Changing Various Sizes and 
Weights of Paper 


Ability to Run Magnetic Ink 


Efficiency of Chain Delivery-Receding 
Stacker 


A-B-DICK 


OFFSET PRODUCTS 

















Yes 








Excellent Poor Poor 





Poor 
Good 


Poor 
Good 


Poor 
Good 


Excellent 
Excellent 








Excellent 

















Excellent Good Excellent 








A. B. Dick Company, Dept. |AP-111 
FREE 5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me my free copy of your Modern Duplicating Equipment Catalog 
today. 





NAME 





POSITION. 





COMPANY 








ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 
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MODEL A-9680 THERMO-JET DRYER 
MODEL 58 PRESS 42” x 58” 80” WIDE BELT SERIES ‘‘A'' METAL DECORATOR 36” x 36” 


CONVECTAIRE CHAMBERED WICKET 
GALAXY 44 PRESS 30” x 44” ALL WIDTHS & CAPACITIES AVAILABLE MODEL 44 PRESS 30” x 44” 





General 


- vo Bs RU TDW 8 Uw 


Research, 


AV i e GRAN D Ran P USS 





MODEL 34 PRESS 24” x 34” 


MODEL 76 PRESS 52” x 76” 





by General 
Research 


Major advances in high speed automatic screen 
process printing have come from General Re- 
search. In line with the many advances introduced 
by General Research, such as the vacuum cylinder 
screen process press and the Thermo-Jet dryer, 
now General introduces ‘‘Combos," the first per- 
fectly matched and coordinated printing and drying 
systems offered theindustry. General makes equip- 
ment to handle virtually any ink, adhesive, resist 
or coating, on almost any stock in sheets from 20” 
x 26” to 52” x 76”... at speeds as high as 3500 per 
hour. Today General offers automatics and semi- 
automatics, decorators, imprinters, thermo-liquid 
printers, as well as wicket, jet, convection and rack 
dryers. Tomorrow General will be producing screen 
process equipment that has not yet been dreamed 
of. When you want to bring modern technological 
progress into your shop for greater efficiency, im- 
portant cost savings and “top” production quality, 
look to General, where you'll always find progress 
in screen process. 
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Winners in the Miller-PIA Self-Advertising Awards Contest are from left (seated): Willis 
Frank, Bay State Press Corp., Boston; William G. Young, president of the Miller Printing 
Machinery Co., Pittsburgh; Miss Mimi Turque of the show “Gypsy”; Harry T. Gardner, 
Wm. G. Johnston Co., Pittsburgh. Standing: Paul D. McConaughy, Princeton Printing 
Co., Princeton, N.J.; Leon A. Cooperman, Fox Press, Inc., Hartford, Conn.; M. F. Rudolf 
and Howard Kaneff, both of Ar-Kay Printing Co., New York; R. Burke Stanard, Com- 
mercial Printing & Letter Service Co., Dallas; Henry Henneberg, Printing Industries of 
Los Angeles: Carleton R. Cummings, Herbick & Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh. Messrs. 
Stanard and Henneberg were stand-ins for winning firms. 


Miller and PIA Self-Advertising 
Contest Winners Receive Awards 


At a special awards breakfast top honors 
were bestowed upon the winners of the 
Tenth Annual PIA Printers and Lithog- 
raphers’ Self-Advertising Exhibition and 
Awards. The breakfast, hosted by Miller 
Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, was 
held on Tuesday, Oct. 10, in the ballroom 
of the Pittsburgh Hilton during the annual 
PIA Convention, Oct. 9-14. 

Nine Benjamin Franklin statuettes, or 
“Bennies,” and three $1,000 cash awards 
were presented to firms in three size cata- 
gories whose individual specimen and 
campaign advertising were judged to be 
the best submitted in the competition. 

First prize Bennies for outstanding indi- 
vidual advertising pieces were awarded to 
three firms. The winning firm with 1-19 
employees was P.A.P., Monrovia, Calif. 
The first award to firms with 20-99 
employees went to Ar-Kay Printing Co., 
New York. For firms with 100 or more 
employees, the winner was Herbick and 
Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh. 

First prize campaign winners were each 
awarded $1,000 in cash and a Benjamin 
Franklin statuette. These awards were 
presented to Bay State Press Corp., Bos- 
ton (1-19 Employees); Fox Press, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. (20-99); and Herbick and 
Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh (100 and 
Over). 

Second prize Bennies were awarded to 
Commercial Printing and Letter Service 
Co., Dallas (1-19), Princeton Printing Co., 
Princeton, N.J. (20-99), and William G. 
Johnston Co., Pittsburgh (100 and over). 

The complete self-advertising exhibit 
was put on display, after the awards were 
presented, for the remainder of the PIA 
convention. This exhibit was comprised of 
the top winners, honorable mentions, and 


those entries which were judged to be 
among the “Best Fifty” submitted in the 
competition. 

The exhibit in whole or in part will be 
made available to the various local and 
national trade associations for display 
throughout the coming year. Arrange- 
ments for this exhibit can be made by con- 
tacting Miller Printing Machinery Co., 
1117 Reedsdale St., Pittsburgh 33. 


Purchase WNU Branch 


Laurence D. Traver and A. E. McNulty 
have purchased the Columbus, Ohio, 
branch of Western Newspaper Union. Op- 
erations of the firm will continue under the 
name of Western Newspaper Equipment 
Co., Inc. 


GAAE Re-Elects 
William H. Gary 


At its annual meeting in Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 6-7, the Graphic Arts Association Ex- 
ecutives reélected William H. Gary, man- 
aging director of the Printing Industries of 
the Twin Cities as president. 

Elected as officers were first vice-presi- 
dent, George E. Strebel, executive vice- 
president of the Printing Industry Associ- 
ation of Western New York; the second 
vice-president, D. E. Sommer, secretary 
of the Master Printers Section of Printing 
Industry of America, Inc.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Doris T. Hall, executive secretary of 
Printing Industry of Washington, D.C. 

Elected to the board of directors were 
Glen W. Cruson, general manager of the 
Oregon Printing Industry, Inc., and John 
D. Rockaway, managing director of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Cincinnati. 

Other directors elected were David 
Jones, executive director of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Wisconsin; James X. 
Ryan, secretary-manager of the Printing 
Industry of Illinois, Inc.; Boris J. Speroff, 
western manager of the Lithographers and 
Printers National Association, and William 
H. Webber, executive director of the Lith- 
ographic Technical Foundation, Inc. 

Walter E. Soderstrom, who recently re- 
tired as executive vice-president of the 
National Association of Photo-Lithogra- 
phers, and Howard S. Patterson, retired 
executive director of the Graphic Arts In- 
stitute of New England, received framed 
life membership certificates from William 
H. Gary, GAAE president. 

Life membership was also awarded to 
George P. Mallonee who recently retired 
as executive secretary of Printing Industry 
of Washington, D.C., Inc. 

Mr. Soderstrom served as GAAE presi- 
dent in 1946-47. Mr. Patterson served as 
GAAE vice-president in 1948-49. Mr. 
Mallonee was vice-president in 1944-46. 

James L. Harrison, Public Printer of the 
United States, received a plaque designat- 
ing honorary membership in GAAE. 

Burdette Yeo, executive secretary of the 
Printing Industries Association of Kansas 
City, received a FM-AM radio in appreci- 
ation of his services as 1959-60 president. 


William H. Gary (1.) has been reélected president of the Graphic Arts Association Execu- 
tives. Other officers are (front, from left) George E. Strebel, first vice-president; Donald E. 
Sommer, second vice-president, and Doris T. Hall, secretary-treasurer. Elected to th 
board of directors were (standing from left) Glen W. Cruson and John D. Rockaway. 
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LET'S 
TALK FACTS! 


CARBON ARCS 
VS. 
OTHER LIGHT SOURCES 


LIGHT is the backbone of the graphic arts industry. And 
the greatest brightness per unit area of any artificial light 
source known is obtained from the carbon arc! 

Rivaling the continuous spectrum of the sun, the car- 
bon arc produces all colors of the spectrum. It requires 
less exposure time, has higher lumen per watt efficiency, 
and is lower in operating cost. 


READ THE FACTS OF LIGHT! 


WHAT ABOUT LIGHT COSTS? Comparative studies of a 
10mm high intensity carbon arc vs. the principal non-carbon 
light source with a 2 KW power input show the superior 
economy and efficiency of the carbon arc: 
OPERATING HOURS OPERATING COST 
OF 2 KW INPUT OF CARBON ARC 


(Non-Carbon Light Source) 





75% Less 
66% Less 
50% Less 


*Estimated 
The efficiency and cost advantages of the carbon arc over 
non-carbon light sources are even greater at higher KW input. 
WHAT ABOUT LIGHT EFFICIENCY? Here are examples 
of facts recently obtained from tests proving the higher effi- 
ciency of high intensity and white flame carbon arcs vs. the 
most powerful non-carbon light source in use today: 


350% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input (not arc 
power) for a 10mm high intensity photo trim is 34% higher 


than that of the opposing light source of 2 KW input, but it 
produces six times more light, and has 350% greater 
lumen/watt efficiency. 


38% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 12-inch 
photographic white flame trim is 23% higher than the same 
2 KW source, but it produces about 70% more light and has 
38% greater efficiency. 


378% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 10mm 
H.I. photo trim is 36% lower than that of the opposing 4 KW 
source, but it produces three times more light and its effi- 
ciency is 378% greater. 


46% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a %-inch 
white flame trim is 42% less than that of the same 4 KW 
source, light output is 15% less, but its efficiency is 46% 
greater. 


288% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 10mm 
H.I. photo trim is 46% less than that of the opposing 6 KW 
source, but it produces twice as much light and its efficiency 
is 288% greater. 


15% MORE EFFICIENT: Total power input for a 12-inch 
white flame trim is 51% less than that of the same 6 KW 
source, light output is 44% less, but its efficiency is 15% 
greater. 

Thus, the carbon arc—particularly the high intensity carbon 
arc—has a much higher efficiency in terms of light per dollar 
than any other source of artificial light. 


National Carbon Company submits the foregoing facts as an aid to the graphic arts 
industry in maintaining or achieving maximum efficiency, longer gray scale, 
less negative make-over, less handwork, and increased production capacity. 


“National” and ‘‘Union Carbide”’ are registered trade-marks for products of 


UNION 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY fcr: 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation « 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 
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How Dycril Photopolymer Plate 


Affects Printing Industry 


BY W. BAYNE GIBSON* 

Much has been written about Dycril, 
the revoluntionary new photopolymer 
printing plate, since Du Pont first an- 
nounced its development in May, 1957. 
Although to date it has been available only 
from a pilot production plant, few new 
products have created the excitement that 
Dyc ril has generated in major areas of the 
printing industry. This interest has not 
been restricted to the United States, but it 
has been world-wide. 

Dycril, the processing of which is 
simple and straightforward, yet glamor- 
ous and mysterious, has been seen by 
many to be a shining star on the industry's 
horizon. But to some groups, it has been 
seen as a bad omen, which could have 
a disastrous effect when fully considered. 


*W. Bayne Gibson, recently appointed vice- 
president for sales of Robertson Photo-mechanix, 
Inc., was formerly field sales manager for the 
Dycril Printing Plate Division of E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., and before that was super- 
visor of the Du Pont Printing Plate Laboratory in 
Philade!phia. In these capacities, he organized 
the Printing Development Laboratory for the Du 
Pont organization in 1957 and supervised its op- 
eration until January, 1961. 


To the ranks of management and labor 
in various segments of the graphic arts 
industry, the Dycril plate presented its 
many different faces, and it can be stated 
that rarely is this new printing plate seen 
in exactly the same light by any two 
groups. 

Within an aged industry, steeped in the 
tradition of craftsmanship and separation 
of labor skills, five unions were battling 
for new positions in the industry’s mass 
move toward newer, faster, and generally 
more improved production methods. 

It became obvious that the preparation 
and printing of this plate would not fol- 
low the traditional patterns. It would not 
adapt itself to the present division of labor 
skills or to the conventional plate market- 
ing channels. Dycril cuts across these lines. 

Du Pont is now operating its multimil- 
lion-dollar Dycril plant in Parlin, N.J. 

What will this face reflect when it is 
full? While product price and technical 
achievement will finally determine the ef- 
fect, few people doubt that Dycril will 
have a tremendous and far-reaching im- 
pact in certain quarters within the printing 
industry. With earnest objectivity, let’s 
view the face as seen by some of the afore- 
mentioned groups. 
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Six types of photopolymer printing 
plates are now available from Du Pont’s 
first full-scale plant for Dycril, which has 
just started up at Parlin, N.J. These in- 
clude the large unexposed plate in the 
background and two other thin, flexible 
plates, one of which is inspected by Dr. 
Harry E. Crawford, supervisor of the com- 
pany’s printing plate laboratory located 
in Philadelphia. Three rigid types, fore- 
ground, are designed for rotary and flat- 
bed presses. The flexible plates, now being 
made for the first time in sizes up to 40}sx 
76 inches, are expected to find wide use 
on wrap-around letterpress and dry offset 
equipment. In addition to larger sizes, Dy- 
cril plates from the new plant have a more 
sensitive composition than plates previ- 
ously made on pilot plant equipment. Ex- 
posure time for the platemaker has been 
reduced from seven to two-and-one-half 
minutes. Coincident with plant start up, 
Du Pont announced price reductions for 
Dycril ranging from 7% to 31%. 


Letterpress Printer 

Dycril is seen as a savior for this oldest 
method of printing—reproduction from re- 
lief images. In recent years, the trend has 
been toward offset lithography due to 
faster plate and press preparation and 
higher printing speeds. Thus, much letter- 
press equipment has stood idle. The ad- 
vent of a precision plate which can be 
made quickly, using known photographic 
methods, could be the force to turn the 
tide back to letterpress. Slow and costly 
plate preparation, coupled with the press 
makeready, often causes the letterpress 
printer to spend more time in getting 
plates onto the press than in printing the 
job. 


Offset Lithographer 

Two faces are seen; one, a definite 
threat to the offset business in which a 
quantity of new equipment, not yet paid 
for, could find itself at a competitive dis- 
advantage. The second reflects a happier 
image whereby thin, wrap-around Dycril 
plates—or dry offset plates—could be used 
to solve many of the problems of wet off- 
set. This second view presents an especial- 
ly promising method in the matters of 
printing business forms, labels, foil, large 
solids, lacquers, etc. In addition, the offset 
lithographer is aware that he can use his 
present negative and platemaking skills in 
preparing these new plates. 


Combination Printer 

To this segment of the industry, Dycril 
stands out as a “shining star.” Potentially, 
to this group the product can make its 
greatest contribution. Most of the crafts- 
men in this category were only letterpress 
printers a short 15 years ago; however, the 
advent of presensitized offset plates has 
directed their growth and expansion to- 
ward offset. In most cases, their firms have 
added necessary negative and plate pre- 
paratory departments. 

More recently, many of these firms have 
found that their investment split 50-50 be- 
tween letterpress and offset equipment- 





Hveryone 
Likes 
Gilbert 


Su “ 
® Bond OF 


TAKES 
PRINTING 
BEAUTIFULLY 


ERASES LIKE MAGIC 


TOPS FOR 
QUALITY 
APPEARANCE 


You erase mistakes ... even whole phrases .. . like magic, with just a soft rubber pencil eraser. They erase cleanly, too... no 
smudge ... no smear. Superase, with 25% new cotton fibre content, also has a quality appearance. It looks like regular bond 
paper, including the crisp cockle finish always associated with quality papers. And Superase Bond gives a beautiful letterhead 
impression by all reproduction processes. Send for sample kit containing a generous supply of Superase Bond and Superase Thin. 


ZN A. 
type here then erase try its erasure quality yourself 





GILBERT SUPERASE BOND 


IN A WIDE 


SIZES AND WEIGHTS, INCLUDING GILBERT 


THIN (sub. 9), IS AVAILABLE FROM 


AMERICA'S FINEST PAPER MERCHANTS 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 
SAMPLE KIT 


Contains an ample supply 

of Gilbert Superase Bond in 
all weights, including 
Gilbert Superase Bond Thin. 


Send for it today. 


GILBERT 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


MENASHA, 


WISCONSIN 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 
los Angeles 
Son Francisco 
COLORADO 
Denver 

Pueblo 
CONNECTICUT 
East Hartford 
DELAWARE 


Wilmington 


*Sloan Paper Company 
*Partin Paper Company 
*Weover Paper Company 


*Roach Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Green & Low Paper Co 


*Whiting Patterson Co 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
Washington 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
Pensacola 

St. Petersburg 
Tallahassee 
Tampo 

West Palm Beoch 
GEORGIA 
Atlonta 
Macon 
Sevennoh 
IDAHO 
Boise 
Pocatello 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicogo 
INDIANA 
Evonsville 
Indianapolis 
Ft. Wayne 
IOWA 
Dovenvort 
Des Mioines 
Des Aoines 
Sioux City 
KANSAS 
Topeka 
Wichite 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
Alexondria 
Baton Rouge 
Monroe 

New Orleons 
Shreveport 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 

Boston 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Grond Rapids 
Kalamozoo 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth 

Duluth 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minnecpolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jockson 
MISSOURI 
Konsos City 
Kansos City 
Ss 

St. Louss 


Springfield 


*Stanford Paper Company 
*Virginia Paper Compony 


* Jacksonville Paper Company 
*Virginia Paper Company 
*Everglode Paper Company 
*Central Poper Company 
*Pensacola Paper Company 
*Pinellas Paper Company 
*Capital Paper Company 
*Tompo Paper Company 
*East Coast Paper Co 


*Sloan Paper Company 
*Macon Paper Company 
*Atlantic Paper Company 


*Carperter Paper Company 
*Corpenter Paper Compony 


*Berkshire Papers Inc 
*Berminghom & Prosser Co 
*Brodner Smith & Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 

Dwight Bros. Paper Company 
*Empire Paper Company 
*Moser Paper Company 


*C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
*C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
*Millcraft Paper Company 


*Peterson Paper Company 
*Berminghom & Prosser Co 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Corpenter Paper Company 
*Wichita Poper Company, inc 


*Lovisville Paper & Mfg. Co 


*Lovisiona Paper Company Ltd 
*Lovisiona Paper Company Ltd 
*Lovisiona Paper Company Ltd 

*The D & W Paper Company 
*Lovisiana Paper Company Ltd 


*Stanford Paper Company 


*Andrews Paper Company 
*Tileston & Hollingsworth Company 


*Service Poper Company 

Union Paper & Twine Compony 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Berminghom & Prosser Co 


*Corpenter Paper Company 
*Duluth Paper & Specialties Co 
*Corpenter Paper Company 
*General Paper Corporation 
*Inter-City Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Compony 
*General Paper Corporation 
*inter-City Paper Company 


*Townsend Paper Company 


*Bermingham & Prosser Co 
*Carpenter Paper Compony 

*Beacon Paper Company 
*Berminghom & Prosser Co 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


MONTANA 
Billings 

Butte 

Great Falls 
Missovia 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
Omcha 
NEW JERSEY 
Hackensack 
Nework 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
Buffalo 

New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
Rochester 
Syracuse 


VARIETY OF 


= SUPERASE 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Word Thompson Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Garfield Card & Paper Co 
*Lewmar Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Compony 


*W.H. Smith Paper Corporat 
*Franklin-Cowan Paper Com 
*Allan & Gray C 
*Bishop Paper Company 
*Green & Low Paper Company 
*Hobson Miller Paper C 
*Ris Paper Company 
*Saxon Paper Corporation 
*Willmann Paper Compony 
*Fine Papers, In 
A. Compenso & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte 
Chorlotte 
Raleigh 
OHIO 

Akron 

Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Doyton 

Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahomo City 
Tulsa 


OREGON 


Portland 


*Charlotte Paper Company 
*Virginia Paper Company 
*Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., In 


*Union Paper & Twine Company 
*Herrington Paper Company 
Chatfield Paper Corporation 

*Diem & Wing Paper Company 
*Union Paper & Twine Compony 
*Scioto Paper Company 
*Sterling Paper Company 

*Hull Paper Company 

*Paper Merchants Incorporated 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Tayloe Paper Company 


*Corpenter Paper Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bethlehem 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
York 


*Bethlehem Paper Come 
*Quoker City Pape 
*Rhodes Paper Company 
*Whiting Patterson 

*Chatfield & Woods Company 
*Quoker City Poper Company 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
Memphis 
Memphis 
Nashville 
TEXAS 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Dallas 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Lubbock 


San Antonio 
UTAH 

Solt Loke City 
Ogden 
VIRGINIA 


Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


WISCONSIN 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 
Milwoukee 
Milwoukee 
Oshkosh 
CANADA 
Voncouver, B. C 
Winnipeg, Man 


*Providence Paper Compan 


*Bond-Sonders Paper C 
*Roach Paper Company 
*Tayloe Paper Comp 

*Bond-Sonders Paper Comp 


*Kerr Paper C 
*Carpenter Poper Co 
*Carpenter Paper Compony 
*Corpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Corpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Compony 
*Carpenter Paper Company 


*Carpenter Paper Company 
*Carpenter Paper Compony 


*Virginia Poper Company 


*Corpenter Paper Company 
McGinnis-Independent Paper C« 
*Spokone Poper & Stationery C 

*Standard Paper Company 

*Corpenter Paper Company 


*Steen-Macek Paper Company 
*Oshkosh Paper Company 
*Sensenbrenner Paper C 

*Wisconsin Paper & Products Cc 
*Oshkosh Paper Company 


*Coast Paper Limited 
Mid-West Paper, Ltd 


*These merchonts carry a majority of 
Gilbert Quality Papers 


This is Gilbert Superase Bond, 25% new cotton fibre, white, cockle finish, sub. 20. 





with offset producing 70 to 80% of the 
work, the letterpress only 20 to 30%. 

These firms find themselves with sizable 
investments in the letterpress equipment 
which is in operation less than one shift 
per day. On the other hand, their offset 
departments are often working six and 
seven days a week and two and three 
shifts per day. By shifting a part of the 
printing load from offset to letterpress, the 
printer is able to lower his costs. 

This shift to offset has been accelerated 
by the printing salesman and_ planner. 
They now lean toward offset because of 
the control they can exercise over plate 
preparation. 

With Dycril, these firms can utilize their 
negative and stripping facilities as easily 
in letterpress as in offset, with a capital 
investment in new platemaking equipment 
of under $10,000. This will permit maxi- 
mum flexibility in scheduling, lower pro- 
duction costs, faster customer service and, 
oftentimes, printed material of noticeably 
higher quality. 


Photoengraver 

The photoengraver’s reaction has been 
that all original platemaking should be 
handled by their segment of the industry. 
There is little question that photoengrav- 
ers have the necessary camera and plate- 
making skills to perform this function, but 
in recent years the photoengraver has too 
often been reluctant to “grab the ball” in 
the arena of new products. While they 
once controlled the making of | offset 
plates, today’s photoengravers probably 
make fewer than 5% of the plates supplied 
by this vast industry. In most plants in 
which Dycril platemaking equipment has 
been installed, the photoengraver has dis- 
covered that the product—far from limit- 
ing his fine skills—has, in fact, provided 
him with additional areas for new busi- 
ness. For the first time, Dycril has given 
him a long-run original press plate! It 
gives him entrée direct to the printer. 


Electrotyper 

Traditionally, the electrotyper has been 
the “blacksmith” of the printing industry. 
He put the shoes (hard surfaces) on origi- 
nal plates and duplicates, original engrav- 
ings and type composition, which, in turn, 
become long-run printing plates. 

The arrival of Dycril as a long-run orig- 
inal will lessen the requirements for elec- 
trotype duplicates. The duplicate problem 
is solved by making another original Dy- 
cril plate from the negative. Many have 
been quick to recognize this possibility 
and have been investigating the manpow- 
er and equipment requirements necessary 
to get into the original platemaking field. 
A number of leading electrotypers have 
installed camera and Dycril platemaking 
equipment to serve new as well as old 


customers. 


Typographers 

Typographers have long been known as 
the service organization supplying hot and 
cold type to the industry. Recently, some 
progressive typographers have employed 
the photographic skills gained in process- 
ing cold type to prepare and supply offset 
negatives and Dycril plates to their cus- 
tomers. Generally, the typographer has 


been known to give faster service than any 
of the other printing services. When it is 
more common for the engraver and elec- 
trotyper to work one or two shifts, the 
typographer usually works round-the- 
clock to provide customer service. 

With the introduction of the Dycril 
plate, which can be produced in a short 
time, the typographer now finds himself 
in the enviable position of being able to 
pick up line and halftone artwork at the 
end of his customer’s work day and have 
the plates and/or proofs back on the cus- 
tomer’s desk early the next morning. 

Typographers who have installed Dy- 
cril platemaking equipment have not only 
secured new business, but in addition they 
have found their typesetting business has 
grown because they are now able to pro- 
vide their customers with an entire pack- 
age. The customer benefits because now 
he deals with only one firm, thus saving 
time and money, and he is in a better posi- 
tion to fix responsibility for errors. 


Murphy, Gossel Join Staff 
Of Cavanagh Printing Co. 


Clyde K. Murphy and Edward C. Gos- 
sel have joined the executive staff of the 
Cavanagh Printing Co., St. Louis. 

One of the founders of Printing Indus- 
try of America, Mr. Murphy is a former 
president of the Blackwell-Wielandy 
Printing Co. of St. Louis. Mr. Gossel is 
also a former Blackwell-Wielandy execu- 
tive and has served with various graphic 
arts associations. 


Canadian Linotype Moves 


Canadian Linotype, Ltd. has moved its 
sales and service facilities to larger quar- 
ters at 829 Oxford St., Toronto 18, On- 
tario, and is planning further expansion 
to house a display of graphic arts equip- 
ment. The company is exclusive Canadian 
distributor for Linotype, Linofilm, and for 
Mergenthaler, L&M, and Davidson press- 
es and supplies. 








TRI-POWER 
for frames 
50” x 70” 


and larger 


140-AMPERE 
GRAFARC 
for frames 
40” x 50” 


and larger 





95-AMPERE 
GRAFARC 


for frames 
under 40” x 50” 





COMET ‘‘45”’ 
for frames 
up to 28” x 36” 





Motor-driven arc maintains constant color temperature and light intensity with 


uniform coverage of entire work area. 


Completely self-contained with their own power supply, contactor and timer. 
Simply plug into convenience outlet, and you're ready for fastest work. Automatic 
striker, feed and return. 
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A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Write for literature 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


° TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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One — 
BILLIONTH 
WEB IMPRESSION 


THE, 













Safran Printing Co., Detroit, recently printed its one-billionth web offset color impres- 
sion. David Safran (1.), host at a special reception, shows the record-setting printed piece, 
a booklet for Chevrolet automobiles, to Charles F. McLaughlin, vice-president of Camp- 
bell-Ewald Co., Chevrolet's advertising agency. Safran, which installed its first web offset 
press in 1953, foresees the second-billion mark by 1964. 


Among the officers recently elected to head the Canadian Graphic Arts Industries Asso- 
ciation for the forthcoming year are (1. to r.) David Maclellan, general manager; G. S. N. 
Gostling, president, and Georges Laflamme, senior vice-president. 


Augsburg Publishing House, owned by the American Lutheran Church, has recently com- 
pleted a $600,000 addition to its plant in Minneapolis. Facility includes parking ramp. 
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Winners in MASA 
Contest Get Awards 


Awards for winners in the 40th annual 
competition sponsored by the Mail Adver- 
tising Service Association, International, 
were presented to 15 direct-mail firms at 
the annual convention held Oct. 6-9 in the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in New York City. 

The D. Stuart Webb Memorial, one of 
three top awards, went to American Mail 
Advertising, Inc., a Boston firm which 
created and produced Oxford Paper Com- 
pany’s direct mail promotion of its North 
Star coated papers. The Fifth Avenue Let- 
tershop, New York City, won the other 
two top awards and the John Howie 
Wright Cup for the best creative advertis- 
ing program promoting a direct-mail firm. 

Blue ribbon and honorable mention ci- 
tations for mechanical excellence in di- 
rect processing of offset plates up to and 
including 10x14 inches were given to the 
Letter Guild, New York City. Premier 
Printing & Letter Service, Houston, won 
a blue ribbon for mechanical excellence in 
offset printing on larger presses. Warren 
Lettershop, Warren, Ohio, won blue rib- 
bons for letterpress printing and for ad- 
ministrative forms. 

The Miles Kimball Gold Medal Award 
for outstanding personal contributions to 
effective use of direct-mail advertising was 
presented to Harry Scherman, chairman of 
the board of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Frank Carlson, U. S. Senator from Kan- 
sas, speaking as ranking Republican on the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, pointed out that direct-mail adver- 
tisers spent more than $2-billion last year 
for marketing of products and_ services 
valued at more than $28-billion. 

W. Marion Newman, Jr. of the Com- 
mercial Printing & Letter Service, Dallas, 
was named to serve as MASA’s 1961-62 
president succeeding Paul Sampson of the 
Sampson-Hill Corp., Detroit. 


LPNA Changes Location 
And Date of Convention 


Lithographers and Printers National As- 
sociation has changed the time and place 
for its 57th annual convention next year 
from April 3-6 at the Homestead in Hot 
Springs, Va., to May 7-10 at the Boca 
Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 

Oscar Whitehouse, executive director, 
explained that the convention was_re- 
scheduled to avoid conflict with other 
meetings and to accommodate the dead- 
line needs of the association’s 12th Annual 
Lithographic Awards Competition and 
Exhibit. Winning specimens will be on 
display during the convention, and awards 
will be presented at a dinner on May 7. 


Heads Newark Association 
David W. Trimble of the Pickwick 
Press has been advanced from vice-presi- 
dent to president of the Master Printers 
Association of Newark (N.J.) and Vicinity. 
He succeeded John Kenny of Kenny Press. 
John E. Allen of the Allen Printing Co. is 
treasurer succeeding David Rudd of New- 
ark Printing Co., who was elected vice- 
president. Mr. Allen’s successor as secre- 
tary is S. A. Barnhard of the Lasky Co. 
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HERTZ gets you out of the Truck Business 
... and back into the Printing Business! 


Every hour spent on truck problems and administra- 
tive details is an hour better spent in promoting your 
own business. This is why more and more companies 
today are switching to Hertz Truck Lease Service! 
Hertz pays cash for your present trucks. Then you 
take your choice of new GMC, Chevrolet or other 
sturdy trucks. Or your own trucks can be recondi- 
tioned and leased back to you. Instead of many sepa- 
rate bills, you pay just one check per week —and that 
covers everything except the driver. 

Hertz Truck Lease Service includes complete main- 


No investment...no upkeep 


LEASE [7 TRUCKS 


HERTZ ALSO RENTS TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, DAY OR WEEK 


tenance, gas, oil, garaging, emergercy road service, 
painting and lettering of trucks plus all administrative 
details such as licensing, insurance—and much more! 


The service is flexible—trucks are custom-engineered, 
for example, to suit any kind of business. Should a 
truck be tied up for repairs, Hertz provides a replace- 
ment. Or if extra trucks are needed for peak periods, 
Hertz supplies them immediately. Get out of the truck 
business today! Call your local Hertz Truck Lease office 
for more information or write for booklet —‘“‘How To 
GET OUT OF THE TRUCK BUSINESS.” 


HERTZ TRUCK LEASE, Dept. M-11 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


Please send copy of booklet —‘‘How to Get Out of the 


Truck Business”’ to: 

0) 

POSITION IN COMPANY____ 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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Concluded from page 59 


Houston 

Hall of Fame 
Creates 
Quality Image 


nouncing the fact that a certain piece 
of advertising has been given a citation 
of distinction award can be sent to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Every letterhead, mailing piece, in- 
voice, check, or other printed matter 
leaving the office can carry the phrase, 
“Winner of Gravhic Arts Hall of Fame 
Award for Excellence of Quality.” This 
builds prestige, stamping the printer as 
an expert with whom the receiver will 
want to do business. 

In this and other ways, new business 
is attracted. And it helps keep old cus- 
tomers convinced of the printer's ef- 
forts to be “just a little bit better” than 
the printer who never enters his work 
in the competition 

With recognition the quality image 
is built up. Businessmen are becoming 
aware of the fact that progressive, en- 
terprising craftsmen are available in 
Houston, able and ready to meet the 


most exacting demands of today’s com- 
plex printing and advertising needs. 

To what extent has the Hall of Fame 
succeeded in its first year of intensive 
effort? First of all, it has made its pres- 
ence known to practically every print- 
ing firm, advertising agency, artist, and 
business in the Houston area. There 
has been consistent interest and an in- 
creasing number of entries entered in 
the quarterly contests. And, according 
to S. Wayne Taylor, “You can see a re- 
markable improvement in the competi- 
tion’s judging.” 

What of the future? “This improve- 
ment in judging,” Mr. Taylor said, 
“naturally bodes good for the future. 
This is proof to any skeptic that not 
only can modern concepts and meth- 
ods be produced by Houston printers, 
but that basic standards of excellence 
are undergoing steady improvement. It 
means now, and even more emphatical- 
ly in the future, there is no need to go 
outside Houston to achieve the utmost 


the graphic arts can offer. I feel the 


Graphic Arts Hall of Fame is accom- 
plishing both of its objectives: recog- 
nition and incentive for the people in 
the graphic arts field.” 

A further indication of the effective- 
ness of the Hall of Fame is the interest 
that has been aroused elsewhere. Tren- 
ton State College in New Jersey recent- 





HURON CARBONS 


will increase efficiency 


and profits in your 
Business Forms 


operations! 


PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


Sales Offices: Ridgewood, N.J. + Wilmette, Ill. 
Warehouses: Ridgewood, N.J. + Chicago, Ill. + East St. Lovis, Ill. 
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ly asked for information, hoping to pat- 
tern a Hall of Fame after the one in 
Houston. Printers in various cities have 
been impressed with the achievements 
accomplished in Houston. What has 
been done in Houston can be done 
wherever alert and determined print- 
ers and graphic arts craftsmen have 
the initiative and courage to make the 
necessary effort. 


(Concluded from page 64) 


Leasing: The Pros 
And Cons for Printers 


At the rate new companies are being 
formed, the leasing of equipment by 
mast businesses will be a common oc- 
currence before long. 

There are no basic rules on when to 
lease. Comparisons should be made of 
the offers by two or three leasing com- 
panies. When the best offer has been 
obtained, figures should then be pre- 
pared on the results of leasing versus a 
purchase, either outright or by a loan. 
Such a schedule will show you what is 
the better method for you to adopt. 

Frank K. Griesinger wrote an article 
in Harvard Business Review, March to 
April 1955, making a comprehensive 
comparison of five methods of acquir- 
ing equipment and showing the finan- 
cial effect of the various methods. In 
his article he showed a rental plan, 
straight purchase plan, with deprecia- 
tion taken by the sum-of-the-vears dig- 
it method, the purchase plan with 100% 
bank loan, depreciation on the sum-of- 
the-vears digit method, purchase with 
a 75% bank loan, and the installment 
plan of purchase. 

The result of this study showed that 
the rental plan would give the most 
cash available up to the sixth vear as 
compared to the straight purchase 
plan. Under the 100% bank loan pur 
chase plan, it would be the seventh 
vear before there would be more cash 
available than under the rental plan. 
The same is true under the 75% bank 
loan plan, but under the installment 
plan it would be the fifth vear. 

A number of the large industrial or- 
ganizations are using the leasing meth- 
od of acquiring assets. 

There must be something to the 
leasing method; otherwise, these cor- 
porations would not be acquiring 
equipment by rental through the fi- 
nance companies. 


Packing for Web Offset 

If your web offset press is tearing 
plates, it is because you have the wrong 
packing set-up. Others are getting up 
to 100,000 impressions from presensi 
tized plates and so can you. 





IDEAS, TECH TIPS, HELPFUL HINTS, LATEST INFORMATION FOR PLATEMAKERS AND PRESSMEN 


SHOP TALK 


From the 
Printing Products Division 
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Seems Like There’s 
No End to Uses for 
New 3M Color-Key 


Almost every day someone somewhere 
comes up with a new way to use 3M Brand 
Color-Key, the first negative-acting, pre- 
sensitized system for proofing color jobs. 
Here are a few you might want to try: 

3M Color-Key can be used as progs on 
process work and will do a job that press 
progs can’t. 

3M Color-Key offers plants with single 
presses the advantage of a two-color press 
for printing duotones. The pressman can 
lay the second color over the first press 
sheets to visualize the finished job. 

Here’s proof 3M Color-Key can save 
money for you. One plant we know found 
an inaccurate color fit with Color-Key. They 
estimated they saved 10 hours press time 
and 4 plate makeovers. A brownline would 
not have shown the mistake. 

Want to know more about how 3M Brand 
Color-Key can help you? Ask your 3M 
Representative to give you the full story. 


New Film Shows How 
to Get a Harris Press 
*‘All Set to Print’’ 


3M has just released a new 30-minute film 
that visualizes for pressmen the various 
settings required for Harris Offset Presses. 
Titled “All Set to Print,” the film shows 
and tells in detail exactly what to do and 
how to do it. It is, as far as we know, the 
first visual documentation of the correct 
procedures for setting cylinders, rollers, and 
pressures—for checking out the press to 
make certain it will print properly with 
minimum problems. 

“All Set to Print” 
and trade groups now. For showings, con- 
tact your 3M Lithographic Supply Dealer, 
or your 3M Representative, or write the 
Printing Products Division, the 3M Com- 
pany, 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


is available to shops 


Take a Close Look and See Why 
You'll Get Better Printing 
With Smooth Surface Plates... 


Which is better —a grained plate or a smooth 
surface plate? You can start an argument 
in almost any shop with this one. But let's 
take a close look at some plate character- 
istics and see what are the differences be- 
tween the two types of plates. 

Put a grained wipe-on plate under a 
microscope. You'll see peaks of grain pro- 
truding through imag as and causing 
broken and irregular copy. Dots broken by 
grain impair printing quality, cause the 
image to sharpen up during a run. Valleys 
of grain between dots trap coating, keep 
background sensitive. This is the major 
cause of scumming, dirty running, and 
“touchy” plate conditions. 


Now let’s look at a grained zinc plate. 
Here, too, high peaks of grain distort and 
break up dots. Dot sharpening and loss 
often cause makeovers. Uneven grain takes 
an uneven amount of water or ink in some 
areas. This makes ink-water balance diffi- 
cult, causes grayed areas and patchy print- 
ing. Deep valleys prevent complete back- 
ground cleanout, the cause of scumming, 


dirty running, and constant attention to 
the plate. 

Put a smooth surface 3M Brand Plate 
under the same microscope. Only the natural 
smooth surface of the metal is visible. Dots 
are sharp and clean—not broken by peaks 
or valleys. The uniform lacquer coverage 
on the image is uniformly ink receptive for 
fast, complete roll-up. Background is clean 
and open; there is no tendency to run dirty 
or to scum. The smooth surface needs only 
minimum water. Tinting and scumming are 
greatly reduced. 

It all adds up to the fact that “rough” 
grained plates are tough on pressmen. But 
smooth 3M Brand Plates are a pleasure to 
run—job after job. 


Unusual Microphotos 
Reveal Why Grain 
Causes Problems 


3M invites you to “Take a Close Look” at 
a grained aluminum plate magnified 120 
times, a grained zinc plate magnified 120 
times, and a 3M Brand Plate also magnified 
120 times—to see for yourself why “rough” 
plates are tough on pressmen. 

These unusual photographs have been 
carefully reproduced in a new folder that 
has just been made available. From these 
microphotographs it is easy to see why, in 
many press problems, grain is to blame 
for the trouble. 

In addition to these remarkable photo- 
graphs, there’s a handy “*Pressman’s Trouble 
Chart” on the back of this new folder. 

Every pressman, foreman, and shop owner 
should “Take a Close Look” at this new 
and revealing folder. For your copy, mail 
this coupon right away. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Printing Products Division, 
Dept. PBK-111, 900 Bush Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please rush me a copy of your new folder ‘“‘Take a Close Look’. 
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ITCA Convention Attracts 200 
Delegates to Montreal, Canada 


International Typographic Composition 
Association’s 42nd convention Oct. 4-7 at 
the Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal 
drew 200 delegates to a program covering 
various aspects of the typographic field. 

Basic feature of interest to management 
was a review of ITCA’s new Cost and Ac- 
counting Manual. Clarence E. Harlowe, 
president, presented the first draft, which 
is subject to further study by cost and ac- 
counting authorities before it is printed in 
final form. Theodore Lawrence, certified 
public accountant who developed the sys- 
tem and supplied most of the manual ma- 
terial, led workshop discussion of the 
three-part system and told how it could 
be used by firms of all sizes. 

“The Typographer, the Agency and the 
Studio” was the topic assigned to Stan 
Engel, art director of Ronalds-Federated 
Ltd., Montreal. “We need not so much to 
be instructed as to be reminded that type 
is intended to be read,” he said. “Legibili- 
ty means recognition of individual charac- 
ters and their design. Readability means 
recognition of groups of words.” 

Alexander S. Lawson, professor of print- 
ing at Rochester Institute of Technology, 
challenged typesetters to regain their 
rightful influence over typographic design. 
“Typesetters have gradually lost the initi- 
ative to decide what is happening to de- 
sign in their own plants,” he said. He sug- 
gested that private press operation, ability 
to appraise printed results of typesetting 
efforts, and the wealth of printed material 
on typographic subjects might help inter- 
ested apprentices and ease the frustrations 
caused by the loss of design control. 

Frank A. DeWitt, graphic arts research 
director of Friden, Inc., called attention to 
changes in typesetting methods since 
1951. There were two basic hot metal 
machines at that time. Now there are a 
dozen quite different ways to set type, he 
pointed out 

William S$ 
graphic products 


Yeager, vice-president ot 
Imperial Type Metal 


A check for the ITCA-Frank M. Sherman 
Memorial Scholarship is given by Clarence 
Harlowe (1.) to Samuel M. Burt, managing 
director of the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry. The Council's Na- 
tional Scholarship Trust Fund will admin- 
ister the scholarship. Mr. Harlowe is im- 
mediate past president of the International 
Typographic Composition Association 





Co., advised typographers to extend their 
interests to film and plates. “Typographers 
are finding that metal is staying in their 
plants rather than getting outside,” he 
said. “An increasing amount of their final 
product has been in the form of reproduc- 
tion proofs. These must be transformed 
into negatives or positives. This conver- 
sion seems to be a logical extension of 
typographic services.” 


M. J. Baumwell 


Byron Gore Donald Canfield 


What typographers should know about 
printing plates was told by Robert E. Ros- 
sell, managing director of the Research 
and Engineering Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry. He surveyed fast-etch, 
wrap-around, duplicate, plastic, rubber, 
and other plates. 

“The Small Business Man and _ the 
Graphic Arts” was the subject discussed 
by Harry E. Brinkman, president of the 
Cincinnati Lithographing Co., Inc. He re- 
viewed international affairs and stressed 
that federal government spending and 
other activities affect businesses of all 
sizes. 

Mergenthaler’s “Eighth Wonder of the 
World” film, commemorating the 85th an- 
niversary of the Linotype invention, was 
screened. 

Garry Colbourne of Howarth and Smith 
Monotype, Ltd., Toronto, won an award 
for the best entry in ITCA’s Typographic 
Design Contest for Apprentices. Runners- 
up were Richard Plagenz of the same 
company and Lowell M. Peterson of Per- 
fection Type, Inc., St. Paul. All entries 
were on display along with award-win- 
ning specimens submitted by 28 member 


companies for the association’s self-adver- 


tising exhibition. 

Henry J. Wolf, president, Service Ty- 
pographers, Inc., Chicago, was advanced 
from first vice-president to president. M. 
J. Baumwell of M. J. Baumwell, Typogra- 
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phy, New York City, was elected first vice- 
president. Succeeding him as second vice- 
president is Byron Gore, the president of 
Trinity Typesetters, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Donald M. Canfield, Utica Typesetting 
Co., Utica, N.Y., was elected treasurer. 
New northeastern regional vice-president 
is Murray Franklin, Trade Composition 
Co., Boston. Phillip A. Stirdivant, Jr., Cen- 
tral Trade Plant of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was elected Midwestern vice-president. 


CBS Laboratories 
Site of Seminar 


The Research and Engineering Council 
of the Graphic Arts Industry sponsored a 
seminar Sept. 29 at the CBS Laboratories 
in Stamford, Conn. Highlighting it was 
the first public demonstration of the char- 
acter generator component for the CBS 
Vidiac GA-1000, a proposed composer- 
printer. It is actuated by digital informa- 
tion processing systems. 

“Alphabetizing, inserting, deleting, col- 
lating, page makeup, and _ typesetting 
could be done in conjunction with a digit- 
al computing system at the rate of 2,000 
characters per second. The 1,800-page 
Manhattan telephone directory could be 
completely revised and made ready to 
print in a single day,” according to J. 
Kenneth Moore, manager of the CBS dig- 
ital techniques department. 

Present application of the system, which 
photographic film by page, 
would be for material naturally adaptable 
to automatic data processing, such as di- 
rectories, catalogs, translations, diction- 
aries, and lists. 

In view of the fact that specifications 
can be changed, the Council is encourag- 
ing its members to make their suggested 
performance requirements known. The 
Council will act as a clearing house for 
relaying suggestions to CBS Laboratories. 

The Council and CBS Laboratories are 
arranging for another seminar in the near 
future. 


produces 


Einson-Freeman Acquires 
Merrick Lithography 


Einson-Freeman Co. of Fair Lawn, N.]J., 
producer of lithographed advertising dis- 
plays, has acquired the good will, certain 
equipment, and the business entity of the 
Merrick Lithography Co. and set up the 
Einson-Freeman Co. of Ohio as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary with offices located in 
Cleveland. 

Principal officers of the new company 
are N. J. Leigh, chairman; William Scoble, 
president; Robert Pennington, vice-presi- 
dent, and John Burke, treasurer. Ten 
former members of the Merrick staff are 
providing art, sales, and merchandising 
services directed by R. B. Pennington, Jr. 


Joins Carnegie Tech Staff 


Martin Krampen, former art director for 
the G. C. Sansoni Publishing Co., Flor- 
ence, Italy, and industrial design instruc- 
tor at the Accademia delle Belle Arti, 
Perugia, Italy, has been appointed visiting 
assistant professor in the departments of 
graphic arts and psychology at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 





Get it right the first time 


FOR UPGRADED QUALITY 


IN YOUR HALFTONE 


REPRODUCTIONS 


Better halftone reproduction depends a lot on the 
modern practice of making halftone negatives and 
positives by combining Kodak contact screens with 
Kodalith Films. People who follow this practice will 
like the new Kodak Magenta Contact Screens 
(Negative) or (Positive). 

For halftone negatives from black-and-white copy, 
shoot Kodalith Film through the new Kodak Ma- 
genta Contact Screen (Negative). Improved highlight 
contrast has been built into this screen. For halftone 
positives from color-separation negatives, shoot 
Kodalith Film through the new Kodak Magenta 
Contact Screen (Positive). Both screens will give 
definition, sharpness, and tone reproduction that 
will delight you—and your customer. To obtain such 
results, we suggest you use Kodak-recommended 


Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 
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Sie. 


NEW Kodak Magenta Contact Screens (Negative) or (Positive) 


techniques and materials. Your Kodak Technical 
Representative will be pleased to assist you. 

Both screens are available in plenty of screen sizes 
and rulings. Rulings for the negative screens: 65, 85, 
100, 110, 120, and 133 lines per inch. For the posi- 
tive screens: 120, 133, and 150 lines per inch. 

To bring out the best in the positive screen, use 
Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 3, Estar Base (4- or 7- 
mil), or the faster Kodalith Royal Ortho Film, Estar 
Base (4-mil), or Estar Thick Base (7-mil). To bring 
out the best in the negative screen, use Kodalith 
Ortho Film, Type 3, or Kodalith Ortho Thin Base 
Film, Type 3, or Kodalith Transparent Stripping 
Film, Type 3. 

Check with your Kodak dealer. He has a stock of Kodak screens 


and films now to help you get your halftones right... right from 
the start! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Setting Circular Saws 


Great care must be taken when setting 
circular saws and trimmers. An old but 
dependable way is to set the machine 
gauge (usually with the aid of a piece of 
iron furniture) about a half-point or so 
under size, to allow for variance in the 
set of the teeth. Then, to position the 
trimmers, set the gauge back to dead ac- 
curacy, allowing the trimmers to pass 
snugly but not too tightly. For proof that 
the machine is cutting correctly, saw down 
a section of Linotype slugs (two or more 
slugs to the line) and join them. Never 
allow an unsightly river to appear in the 
center. Slugs should join perfectly so that 
no ugly divisions are apparent.—ALvIN E. 
Mowney, Franklin, Pa. 


Perforating on a Piaten 


If, when perforating on a platen press, 
the job tends to tear or stick to the per- 
forating rule, take a sponge and cut it into 
%xl-inch squares and glue them to the 
furniture close to the rule—R. BLaiNe 
Inwin, May Printing Co., Rolla, Mo. 


Care of Saws, Trimmers 


Keep saws and trimmers sharp and in 
good repair. A supply of sharp saws and 
trimmers should be kept in reserve for a 
time when others are being sharpened. 

Use the clamp on the machine even if 
cutting only a slug or two. Make sure that 
the clamp is tight. 

Saws will grow smaller in diameter due 
to continued sharpening. When a small 
saw starts a thudding noise (due to the 
accumulation of metal saw dust in the 
teeth), examine the trimmers and screws 
for possible defects. If the thudding con- 
tinues, examine the slugs, which may be 
porous or otherwise untrue. If this does 
not correct the trouble, try changing to a 
larger saw 

Maintaining absolute accuracy of the 
bench saw is highly essential to 


good work and efficiency. The large gauge 


gauge 


cam screw may become inaccurate due to 
constant usage.—ALvIn E. Mowrey, 
Franklin, Pa. 


Tank for Litho Plates 


Instead of using a flat pan to soak each 
lithographic plate individually when free- 
ing it from developing ink, we constructed 
an upright tank that wil! hold up to eight 
plates at one time. Wire racks, that slide 
up and down at an angle, hold the plates 
when submerging them in hot water. Wa- 
ter and drains are connected directly to 
the tank, giving control of water tempera- 
ture at all times. With proper planning, a 


tank can be made to hold any size or num- 
ber of plates.—Martin E. Ove.t, Ander- 
son, Ind. 


Plastic Bags Useful 


The small plastic bags, in which are sold 
fruits and vegetables, can be used in vari- 
ous ways in printing plants. In the type- 
setting department an extra set of cleaned 
spacebands can be stored dust- and mois- 
ture-free indefinitely inside a small plastic 
bag. Larger bags can be used to hold 
various parts that won't be used for a peri- 
od of time, but which will operate better 
by being kept free from dirt and rust. 

In the pressroom opened ink cans may 
easily be slipped inside a bag for safe 
keeping. Tools of all shapes and sizes will 
not rust or pick up dust if stored in these 
bags. 

The property department could put 
them to good use in the storage of plates 
and cuts. 

One of the great advantages to using 
clear, plastic bags is that it is not neces- 
sary to open them in order to learn the 
contents.—Don Lane, Scott Printing Co., 
Jersey City, N.J. 


Proofing With Carbon Paper 


If you have a four- or five-roller proof 
press and need a proof after it has been 
washed up for the day, rather than ink up 
again just pull up the rollers, lay a piece of 
carbon paper with proof paper over the 
form, and take an impression. This can be 
very helpful when that last-minute char- 
acter, with whom we are all familiar, 
rushes into the shop demanding to see 
proofs a few minutes before quitting time. 
The method can also be applied to the 
platen presses.—RicHarpD J. FASTNER, Mc- 
Gill Graphic Arts Center, St. Paul. 





LET'S 
swap 
IDEAS 


INLAND PRINTER /Americon Lithogro- 
pher pays $5 for each item published 
in this department. Address your letter 
to Pointers for Printers Editor, INLAND 
PRINTER /American Lithographer, 79 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3. Payment will be 
made on publication. 
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December and the Christmas holidays 
will soon be coming your way. Even if 
your business is good, you'll want to 
discover new ways of making it better. 
So be on the lookout for special fea- 
tures that will tell you how to get more 
sales, improve your production, make 
a better profit. 


One of our big annual features pops 
up in the December issue. It’s our 48- 
page Directory of Equipment, Services, 
and Supplies, a buying guide you'll 
use all year. 


Offset plants frequently lose money 
because they don’t have an adequate 
production control system—or none at 
all. Chas. W. Latham, our Offset Edi- 
tor, describes the need for production 
control and explains how a system can 
be devised to do the job. 


Screen process or silk screen printing 
can be used as an important adjunct 
to other processes. Here’s an article 
that explains how screen process sup- 
plemented a high-powered offset job. 


What develops profit or loss in offset 
plants? Letterpress plants, too, for that 
matter. Here are the points all print- 
ing plant owners need to watch to 
insure a profit—by a top accountant. 


Small printers and lithographers should 
understand the importance of having a 
good cash position so they can get 
bank loans when they need them. M. 
D. Binford explains in his series. 


International Printing Week and Inter- 
national Printing Education Week will 
arrive in January—Jan. 14-20. This 
article will tell you of plans for the 
observance and how you can help. 


Here’s a Printing Sale You'll Never 
Forget—at least, Sam Chernoble won't. 
He'll tell you all about it in John 
Trytten’s series on the subject. 


Lots of other top-interest features, too, 
that you won't want to miss. 


You'll find our 20 regular departments 
loaded with features and news, too. 
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This colorful woodcut, the sixth in the series on H&W paper-making, shows the 
“dry end” of H&W’s giant new paper machine, Scott Mobile Number Nine. Artist 
Ted Davies walked 442 feet from the ‘‘wet end’”’ to get this view. When finished at 
the dry end, H&W printing paper is wound onto take-up rolls about 18 feet wide. 
Then it goes to finishing, to be slit, cut, trimmed and packaged as sheets or converted 
into rolls. 


MOBILE VELLUM 


The extra bulk, high brightness and uniformity of Mobile Vellum makes it 
an outstanding paper for trouble-free offset reproduction of covers, presenta- 
tion folders, programs, reply cards, broadsides. 

Try Mobile Vellum on your next job calling for top quality reproduction on 
an antique offset paper with high bulk. You’ll be pleased at the press perform- 
ance and the moderate price. For swatches or samples, call your H&W 
paper merchant. 

Ask him, also, for reproductions of the six woodcuts in this series. Or contact 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Division, Scott Paper Company; 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y., or 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


H &W BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN PAPER 


Order Mobile Vellum, Mobile Ivory Tag, Mobile White Tag, Mobile Index 


(White and Colors) and Mobile Cream Postcard in handy one-ream 
cartons from these H&W merchants: 


MAINE : NEW YORK i Chatfield & Woods Co. 
SE sits dagoncdeett eed C. M. Rice Paper Co. Was dwidinsscnes oe W. B. Killhour & Sons, Inc. 
The Mudge Paper Co., Inc. 


Narragansett Paper Co 
CAROL! 
Western Newspaper Union ' \ Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


Kirk Paper Co. Western Newspaper Union 


Olympic Paper Co., inc. 
Saxon Paper Corp. TENNESSEE 
Lindenmeyr-Schlosser Co. Southern Paper Company 
Fine Papers, inc. Memphis Western Newspaper Union 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. Clemeitt P Co 
Loses ++ «G0. W. Millar & Company Chope- NORTH CAROLINA ee 
. : Dixon & Com 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. The Union Paper & Twine Co. Virginia Paper Co., Inc. Clampitt pasar Go. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. Grand Rapids Paper Co. Hickory Snyder Paper Corp. per 
Snyder Paper Corp. Clampitt Paper Co. 
Virginia Paper Co., Inc. + Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. UTAH 
ee snascescececssreeeees . a : = Salt Lake City Dixon & Co. 
Sormrenen sae weit pcre +See ; Western Newspaper Union VIRGINIA 
Co. Norfolk Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


Minnesota Paper & Cordage Virginia Paper Co. 


The Paper Supply Co., Inc. Cinci The Johnston Paper Co. 

Pa Merchants Paper Co. Stanford Paper Co. 

. Cincinnati Paper & Cordage Co. Virginia Paper Co. 
Scioto Paper Co. 

Hull Paper Co. Woelz Paper Co., Inc. 

Paper Merchants, Inc. i Steen-Macek Paper Co. 


Paper Co 


Messinger t > 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. Western Newspaper Union 


Western Newspaper Union 
PENNSYLVANIA 
' Ee oe W. B. Killhour & Sons, Inc. Moller & Rothe, inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. Fred C. Strype, Inc. 


PRINTED OFFSET ON MOBILE VELLUM, 22% x 28%—200/M 


25 x 38 HARRIS TWO COLOR 
THIS SAMPLE IS PERFORATED FOR EASY REMOVAL 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Division 
(1) SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 





Officers of the National Association of Photo-Lithographers are (from left) William J. 
Stevens, executive vice-president; George G. Carnegie, secretary; J. Tom Morgan, presi- 
dent; Milton Hudders, vice-president, and William H. Glover, treasurer. 


Photo-Lithographers Discuss 
Challenge of Change at Meeting 


BY HAL ALLEN, IP/AL Eastern Editor 

Meeting the challenge of change was 
the theme for National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers’ annual convention 
Sept. 27-30 at the Commodore Hotel in 
New York City. 

Official registration rose to 3,110, sec- 
ond highest in the association’s 29-year 
history. In addition, many uncounted vis- 
itors toured the largest NAPL exhibition 
to date, setting an attendance record, ac- 
cording to NAPL officials. 

J. Tom Morgan, NAPL president who 
heads the Litho-Krome Co., Columbus, 
Ga., delivered the keynote address. It was 
given during a program shortened to leave 
more time for inspecting products dis- 
played by 120 exhibitors in 200 booths. 

A special color film, highlighting the 
atomic energy symbol, showed changes in 
printing, communications, and other fields 
to which, as Mr. Morgan put it, lithogra- 
phers must adjust their policies and pro- 
cedures. When the lights were switched 
on, he stressed that lithographers should 
not evade changes by going around them 
as if they were stumbling blocks. They 
should use them constructively as stepping 
stones leading to “the accomplishment of 
their mutual objective.” 

E. A. Terhune, president of the Sales 
Development Institute, Philadelphia, de- 
tailed a new approach to selling lithogra- 
phy. He emphasized that the changing 
times demand more professional sales 
techniques, and warned that the unpro- 
fessional salesman or mere peddler is the 
most expensive employee in any company 
or organization. 

Eugene B. Martens, chairman of the 
Boro Offset Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y., stressed 
the need for reducing costs without dis- 
counting quality. His company had found 
that roll-film cameras help to reduce costs 
by performing most of the routine steps 
leading to litho negatives, saving down- 
time usually spent for selecting sheet sizes, 
and reducing exposure time and _ film 


waste. 


“We must sell ourselves as professional 
people through industrywide efforts set- 
ting us apart, in customers’ minds, from 
the welter of printing methods described 
too loosely as offset,” Mr. Martens said. 
“We must direct our collective energies 
toward selling our products at decent 
prices, not by fixing prices, but by justify- 
ing our legitimate costs for the quality of 
work that true lithography produces.” 

S. G. Hall, assistant manager of East- 
man Kodak’s Graphic Reproduction Sales 
Division, introduced the first showing of 
an Eastman color movie nicturing the 
lithographic process, and presented a copy 
to the association. 

“Business in 1970: The People Versus 
Equipment” was the topic assigned to 
Harry E. Brinkman of the Cincinnati Lith- 
ographing Co., Inc. Speaking as president 


Davis-Delaney Co. Is 200th 
NAPL Member of 1961 


When the Davis-Delaney Co. of New 
York City, one of the largest letterpress- 
offset printing concerns on the East Coast, 
joined the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers it became the 200th mem- 
ber signed up during the year ending 
Sept. 30. 

Marking this single year membership 
expansion, running to 200 for the second 
time in NAPL’s 28-year history, was a 
special ceremony tying in with the asso- 
ciation’s annual convention last month in 
New York City. 

In presenting a membership certificate 
to Edward S. Davis, Sr., the president of 
Davis-Delaney, NAPL Executive Vice- 
President William J. Stevens noted that 
both the company and the NAPL were 
rounding out 28 years of service. 


Edward S. Davies, Sr., (l.) president of 
Davis-Delaney Co., receives a certificate 
of membership in the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers from NAPL Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President William J. Stevens. 
Davis-Delaney Co. is 200th firm to join. 


of the Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, he posed this question: 

“Where are you going to get new man- 
power that’s good enough and will stay 
with you long enough to turn out better 
products on the better equipment you are 
installing to meet competition that is 
growing tougher all the time?” 

His response to this question was a de- 
tailed description of the council’s Nation- 
al Scholarship Trust Fund, publications, 
and many other services for use by lithog- 
raphers and their local associations in de- 
veloping skilled manpower. 

To lease or not to lease equipment was 
the question answered by Milton Hudders, 
vice-president, Recording and _ Statistical 
Corp., New York City. (See article on 
pages 62-64.) 

NAPL cost accountant Frank R. Turner 
told what develops profit or loss in litho 
plants. 

The speakers stressed the dollars-and- 
cents necessity for knowing real costs and 
passing them on to customers through 
sound estimating procedures. He reviewed 
costs incurred in all departments and 
called attention to some factors often 
overlooked. These include storage and in- 
surance costs, department profitability, 
and selling the right kind of business at 
profitable levels. 

Victor Kepple, one of this country’s 
foremost photographers, emphasized the 
need for creative photographic thinking to 
meet the challenge of pictorial reproduc- 
tion changes. Glen Peterson, president of 
the Peterson Color Laboratory, Inc., New 
York City, brought his listeners up to date 
on techniques for processing and printing 
color photographs. 

Charles B. Taylor, Litho-Krome Co., 
called attention to three challenges: solv- 
ing problems encountered when enlarging 
a series of small color transparencies for 
reproduction on a set of offset plates; top 
quality reproduction from Type C prints, 
formerly known as Ektacolor prints, and 
improving black-and-white reproduction 
quality. 

Charles W. Cook, vice-president of the 
Haynes Lithograph Co., Rockville, Md., 
noted the number of web offset presses 
increased from 28 in use 15 vears ago to 
275 last month. 

“The trend now,” he said, “is toward 
greater use of web offset for color process 
printing. One major problem is color reg- 
ister control on blanket-to-blanket presses 

(turn to page 142) 
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New officers e'ected at the 47th annual meeting of Printing Industry of Washington, D.C., 
are (1. to r.) James R. King, vice-president; Edward J. McArdle, president; James M 
Evans, secretary, and Joseph H. Hennage, Jr., treasurer. 


Award-winning participants in the recent Printing Industry of America Executive Devel- 
opment Program hold their prizes received from Printing Industries of Metropolitan Neu 
York (formerly the New York Employing Printers Association). Shown (front row, l. to r 


are former PIA President F. N. Ehrenberg, award winners William F. Hemminger and 
Vartin Hollander, PI President Don H. Taylor; back row (I. to r.) Peter G. Pandick, Jr., 
William Ross, William Hammond, and Joseph Gebbia. 


Detroit Mayor Louis C. Miriani (second from 1.) congratulates executives of the King- 
Smith Co. and the Evans-Winter-Hebb Co. on their recent merger. Executives of the 
new firm are (1. to r.) Buss Smith, executive vice-president; Arthur W. Winter, and Doug- 
las King, president. The new firm will be known as King-Smith—Evans-Winter-Hebb Co 
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Edward J. McArdle 
is PIW President 


Edward J. McArdle, vice-president of 
the McArdle Printing Co., has been 
elected president of Printing Industry of 
Washington, D.C. His brother, Walter F. 
McArdle, who heads the McArdle compa- 
ny, was the association’s 1949-50 presi- 
dent. This is the first time two brothers 
have served as president since the organi- 
zation was founded in 1914. 

Edward McArdle has served as a PIW 
officer during the past three years and was 
the 1955-56 president of the Washington 
Printing Guild. 

At the 47th annual meeting, Public 
Printer James L. Harrison was elected to 
honorary life membership. 

PIW’s second Distinguished 
Award was presented to Peter Becker, Jr. 
of Arrow Printing Service. Walter F. Mc- 
Ardle, who received the first award last 
year, made the presentation. 

Mr. Becker was the association’s 1933- 
34 president and one of the founders of 
the Sales Club, which eventually was 
merged into the Washington Printing 
Guild. He has been chairman of PIW’s fi- 
nance committee since 1953, and has con- 
ducted association educational courses on 
selling printing and “Managing Your Busi- 


Service 


ness” based on the text he authored. 


PIMNY Stages Top 
Management Event 


Printing Industries of Metropolitan 
New York staged a top management con- 
ference Sept. 27-Oct. 1 at the Great Oak 
Resort and Yacht Club, Chestertown, Md. 

PI Board Chairman Samuel F. Cher- 
noble, president of the Comet Press, Inc., 
reminded conferees that they hadn't as- 
sembled to confirm what they already be- 
lieved, or to seek justification for the way 
they were doing their jobs. Their pur- 
pose was to reéxamine their beliefs and 
practices in the light of all the available 
information. 

Speakers reexamining top management 
responsibilities for customer relations, per- 
sonnel relations, and profit leaks were Wil- 
liam H. Walling, the executive committee 
chairman of Publishers Printing-Rogers- 
Kellog Corp.; Edward Walther of Man- 
agement Development Associates, and Al 
Manette, president of Stuyvesant Press 
Corp. Bernard W. Slater of the Profession- 
al Printing Co. served as chairman. 


King-Smith Co. Purchases 
Evans-Winter-Hebb Co. 


Two Detroit printing firms have merged 
through purchase by the King-Smith Co. 
of the building and machinery of the 
Evans-Winter-Hebb Co. The firm will be 
known as the King-Smith—Evans-Winter- 
Hebb Co. 

King-Smith was founded in 1949 and 
shortly thereafter added the King-Smith 
Offset Co. to accommodate expanding lith- 
ographic business. Founded in 1895 as the 
Peninsular Engraving Co., Evans-Winter- 
Hebb began printing operations in 1908 
and changed its name in 1914. 





Profits disappearing? Plug the gap without losing a bit of quality by quoting on Consolidated 


Enamels. As the world’s largest enamel printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers finest quality 


for less. You quote lower. Sales and profits climb. Outstanding press performance, too. Proven 


by over three million tons. Get free test sheets from your Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchant. 


Compare performance, results, costs. See for yourself! 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


LETTERPRESS: Production Gloss, Modern Gloss, Consolidated Gloss 
DOUBLE COATED OFFSET: Productolith, Consolith Gloss, Consolith Opaque 
WEB OFFSET: Consoweb Brilliant, Consoweb Modern, Consoweb Velvet 


onactkdedlead 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Henderson Postal Bill 
Awaits Action by House 


The Henderson bill for raising postal 
rates is awaiting House action when Con- 
gress reconvenes on Jan 10. 

With postal and other budgetary needs 
probably becoming even more urgent, it 
seems fair to assume that some mail rate 
raising Henderson H. R. 
7927 bill by itself or riding along with a 
postal pay bill, may be pressured through 


measure, the 


to passage 

When the bill comes up before the 
House Committee for the Whole early 
next year it will be wide open for changes. 

Postmaster General Day has been 
quoted as saying that “when we get into 
the next session $591-million will be the 
minimum acceptable increase.” What the 
bill as it stands now calls for is $523-mil- 
lion. It is a compromise bill loading some 
80% of the boost on first-class mailers and 
making the burden on second- and third- 
class mailers lighter than they expected. 


Raising the total increase to $591-million 
might mean adding $68-million to second- 
and third-class mail costs. 

Proposed increases, as summarized by 
the National Council on Business Mail, 
are as follows: 

Air mail and first-class, 1é; regular sec- 
ond-class publications mailed outside of 
counties, three annual 5% raises; third- 
class single piece rate from 3¢ for the first 
two ounces to 5¢ for the first three ounces; 
third-class bulk pound rate from 10¢ to 
12¢ for circulars and from 16¢ to 18¢ for 
books and catalogs; holiday greeting cards 
from 3¢ to 4¢; odd-size mail, 3%¢ to 4¢. 

No third-class bulk minimum rate in- 
crease, except from 2%¢ to 3¢ for “time 
value” circulars or those without specific 
addresses. 

Time value would be a new bulk mail 
category. Mail paid for at the higher rate 
would enjoy faster handling, but the rule 
deferring third-class until all other mail 
has been processed would not be changed 
under proposed legislation. 





good taste is based on QUALITY 


THE FRITO COMPANY grew from a hand operation in a family kitchen 
into @ national institution for the soundest reason a food product can 
have: good taste. And the smacking good taste of Fritos, now as then, 
stems from strictly maintained standards of quality. 

Not surprising, then, that the same insistence on top quality should be 
reflected in Fritos’ choice of a letterhead. One glance at its erisp, 
clean design indicates the company’s standing. A look at the water- 


mark reveals that it is on a Strathmore Letterhead Paper...increasingly 


“ 


the quality choice of successful companies in every field of American 


Manufacture. 


+3 STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Co.. West Springfield, Mass. ; 8 i? 
BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH N FiSER a 
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James L. Harrison (l.), Public Printer of 
the United States, receives a plaque desig- 
nating an honorary membership in the 
Graphic Arts Association Executives from 
William H. Gary, GAAE president. The 
presentation was made in Pittsburgh at 
GAAE’s recent annual meeting. 


List Proportions Spent 
By Firms for Mailings 


Small ear-mark a_ larger 
share of their advertising budgets for bulk 
third-class mail than large companies do, 
and the postage proportion of total costs 
for such mail is larger for small than for 
large firms. 


businesses 


These conclusions are based on a De- 
partment of Commerce study covering the 
first half of 1959. 

Mailers surveyed were in six groups 
whose sales ranged from $2.5-million and 
higher down to groups with sales under 
$50,000. Nearly two-thirds reported less 
than $250,000 sales, and almost one-third 
were in the under-$50,000 bracket. Slight- 
ly more than 8% reported sales of $1.5- 
million or more, and 5.7% of these were in 
the $2.5-million-and-up group. 

This top group accounted for 68.6% of 
total advertising expenditures, half of the 
total bulk third-class mail costs, and 38.8% 
of all third-class postage paid. Ten percent 
of total advertising expenditures went into 
bulk third-class mail. Postage expense was 
20.6% of total mail advertising costs. All of 
these percentages were below the aver- 
ages for all mailers who were studied. 

The pattern for the under-$50,000 sales 
group was different. Their advertising ex- 
penditures were 2.2% of the total for all 
groups. They accounted for 6% of the dol- 
lars spent for bulk third-class mail awd 
paid 10.7% of the postage. But they spent 
37.8% of their total advertising budget for 
bulk third-class mail, compared with 10% 
for the highest sales group, and postage 
accounted for almost half of their total 
costs compared with 20.6% for the $2.5- 
million-and-up group. 


Government Has Revised 
Postal Laws, P.O. Directory 


The federal government has available a 
complete revision and reprinting of the 
postal laws, the first revision since 1872. 
The laws are being issued in loose-leaf 
form at $1.25 per copy. 

The government is also issuing the 196] 
Directory of Post Offices at $2.25. It con- 
tains an alphabetical listing of all places to 
which mail may be addressed. 

Either of these volumes may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 





Edward Swayduck (l.) president of Local 
1, Amalgamated Lithographers of Ameri- 
ca, inks a 140-year-old lithographic hand 
press while Mayor Robert F. Wagner of 
New York City, lifts off a portrait of Alois 
Senefelder, creator of the lithographic 
process. Operation of the press was part 
of the opening of ALA’s lithographic prog- 
ress exhibition in New York City. 


ALA Presents Litho 
Progress Exhibit 


A Lithographic Progress Exhibition, 
sponsored by Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America Local 1, is on public view 
through December in the Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner headed a 
group of dignitaries who attended the 
opening ceremony on Oct. 11. What they 
saw is a display whose $150,000 cost is 
rated by the New York union as an invest- 
ment for promoting the use of lithography. 

“To promote the industry, we are 
spending this year $250,000 for the exhi- 
bition, national advertising, and 23,000 
subway and commuter card cards,” said 
Edward Swayduck, president of the union. 
“If this increases work for our 8,000 mem- 
bers by half of 1% it will mean $5-million 
more in annual wages.” 

Focal point of the display is a two-color 
Harris press on loan from the Queens 
Lithographing Corp., Long Island City, 
and running alongside a 140-year-old 
hand press from the union’s historical lith- 
ographic collection. Drawn on the stone of 
the old-time press is a portrait of Alois 
Senefelder, inventor of the lithographic 
process. 

Representative works of lithographic 
artists are being displayed. Thousands of 
commuters passing through the Grand 
Central Terminal daily also see a motion 
picture detailing the modern lithographic 
process. Special events are planned for 
such seasons as Thanksgiving day and 


Christmas time. 


Fairchild Forms Division 
To Make Business Machines 


Formation of a Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corp. business machines divi- 
sion has been announced. It will manu- 
facture and market products which will 
include postage meters, postal scales, fold- 
ing machines, collators, inserters, and oth- 
er types of mail room equipment. 

General manager of the new division, 
with headquarters in Cleveland, is C. F. 
Shaffer, formerly marketing manager for 
Harris-Seybold Co. Prior to his association 
with that company, he was general sales 
manager for the Macey Co. and a district 
sales manager for Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


Allied Paper Corp. 
Buys Gavrin Press 


Allied Paper Corp., Chicago, has ac- 
quired the Arthur J. Gavrin Press, Inc. of 
New Rochelle, N.Y., and its affiliates. 

The new acquisition has a sales volume 
approximating $5-million, according to 
Arnold H. Maremont, Allied’s chairman 
of the board. In addition to its New 
Rochelle plant, Gavrin has installations in 
Denison, Tex., and Danville, Ky. One of 
the early manufacturers of business forms, 
the organization was founded in 1938 by 
Arthur Gavrin. 

The acquisition places Allied among 
the top four producers of business forms 
in the United States with an estimated 
sales volume of $23-million, according to 
the firm. 


The business forms industry is now op- 
erating at a level of $500-million per year, 
according to Mr. Maremont, and a 10% 
annual growth rate is expected for several 
years. 


Roberts & Porter Moves 


Roberts & Porter, Inc., graphic arts 
equipment supply firm, has moved its Los 
Angeles branch to 6681 E. 26th St. The 
new location provides some 15,000 square 
feet for offices, storage, and display, with 
10,000 square feet for future expansion. 


Move Ludlow Corp. Offices 


Ludlow Papers and Ludlow Plastics, di- 
visions of Ludlow Corp., have moved their 
New York City offices to 12 E. 41st St. 
Fine paper sales manager for New York is 
R. Miles van der Kieft. 
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“OPERATOR-LESS” 


Collater! 


So automatic and accurate you can start it and walk away! 


Freedom from machine tending is only 
the beginning! The new Gathermatic by 
Thomas Collators brings to collating 
the speed and accuracy of larger, more 
expensive equipment...at a cost un- 
believably low. Write today for com- 
plete information on the many ways you 
can speed up your collating operation 
and substantially reduce your costs. 


e Offers more features at a lower price 
than any other collator of its kind 


e Automatic miss and double sheet 
detectors stop machine instantly, 
prevent errors 


e Stations can be skipped at the flick 
of a lever without hindering the full 
production rate 


e Loads in a minute...each station 
takes approximately 42 ream of 3”x5” 
to 11”x14” sheets in various weights 
and finishes 


e Gives over-all speed, ease and accu- 
racy features formerly available only 
in large-scale collators 


e Automatically collates, counts, criss- 
crosses or staples 6,000 sheets per 
hour 


Thomas Collators Ine. 


World’s Leading Manufacturer of Collating Equipment 


a ge 


Dept. EE3, 100 Church Street, New York 7, New York 
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Concluded from page 57 


Better Production Requires Better Management 


try requiring specialization of skills. 
Development of primary skills, and us- 
ually one but not more than two sec- 
ondary skills for the individual, seems 
to result in the most efficient operation 
in our plants. Putting square pegs in 
square holes and round pegs in round 
holes becomes a prime responsibility of 
production management. While this 
may sound elementary, you will be sur- 
prised to learn how easy it is to deviate 
from it, and you will be more surprised 
to find, for the purposes of expediency, 
how often it is not followed. 

There is no reflection on an individ- 
ual who has produced an unsatisfac- 
tory job when he is placed on an as- 
signment which he is not specifically 
qualified to perform. The reflection is 
solely one of poor management. No 
member of the pitching staff of a cham- 
pionship baseball team would ever be 
assigned the task of catching under any 
conceivable situation. 

We are in a professional league of 
printing, we're pro’s, we require team- 
work, and we must be ever aware of 
the necessity for assigning tasks onl) 
to those members of our organization 
who are specifically qualified to per- 
form them in championship fashion. 

So far, we have discussed a system- 
atic procedure for production control, 
we have organized a plan under this 
procedure, we have deputized, by as- 
signment of qualified people to carry 
out the plan. We are now ready for the 
third step, that of supervising. 

The number of variables encount- 
ered in our printing processes is unlim- 
ited. Perhaps that is the main reason 
for the great lack of precision equip- 
ment in a large part of our operations 
Rarely does mechanical trouble on 
equipment cause the percentage of net 
production to fall considerably below 
the actual running speed of the equip- 
ment. It is more apt to be caused by the 
variables encountered. That is certain- 
ly the principal reason for the need for 
highly skilled people to produce our 
work. All of these factors, plus the in- 
herent variables in people—the same 
people from day to day—add up to 
problems and more problems. The only 
way the production manager can cope 
with these problems is to keep on top 
of them. The end of the day—when a 
schedule is missed—is too late to do 
anything about it. 

Therefore, the function of supervis- 
ing and evaluating results on an almost 
hourly basis is of prime importance so 
that the production manager may keep 
fully informed at all times. 


Naturally, he must have some flexi- 
bility in his plan so he can be prepared 
to adjust for the unforeseen problems. 
He must be capable of making rapid 
but correct decisions as to what can be 
shut down, what has to have special 
attention to keep the job running, what 
can be accomplished with overtime, 
but always keeping in mind that “Rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul” creates prob- 
lems and never solves them. 

While a good leader delegates the 
necessary work to his subordinates, 
there are some things he cannot dele- 
gate entirely. He must be a leader 
through making his personality felt. 
This means frequent visits down the 
line where he can be seen in the vari- 
ous units of his department. It means 
also that though his staff may give him 
the reports and records necessary to 
evaluate results, the exercise of his ob- 
ligation for quality control must include 
contacts with his subordinates, during 
which he personally checks results with 
them. 

A good production manager will 
adopt a philosophy of “on-the-job” su- 
pervision and he will constantly feel 
that he can’t make money in the pro- 
duction department while sitting at his 
desk. 

A production manager must be a 
very special breed of individual who 
has to be production-minded. I have 
known top-notch production managers 
who did not come up from the ranks of 
craftsmen, but I have never found a 
man promoted from the ranks of crafts- 
men who became a top-notch produc- 
tion manager unless he was produc- 
tion-minded. The former invariably 
has been trained to run the business 
from his “head,” and the latter invari- 
ably makes too many decisions based 
on the dictates of his “heart.” 

Production-minded is that indescrib- 
able something that keeps a man thor- 
oughly disinterested in the thousand 
reasons why something can’t be done 
but is consistently able to find the one 
way to do it. It means that he always 
believes that the person who says it 
can't be done will soon be interrupted 
by the man doing it. 

The production manager has to dou- 
ble in brass. He must be cost- and prof- 
it-minded, and at the same time he has 
to represent the best interests of the 
customer to see that the job is delivered 
on time and that it is of predetermined 
quality. 

The production manager is responsi- 
ble for seeing that the show goes on, 
come hell or high water. He is not in- 
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terested in reasons for failure to per- 
form according to schedule. He is in- 
terested only in ways and methods to 
deliver according to plan—despite dif- 
ficulties and unforeseen problems. 

A good production manager is usual- 
ly in the position of applying pressures 
to other areas of management to the ex- 
tent that occasional friction develops. 
In my opinion, this is not an unhealthy 
condition—not desirable, but not un- 
healthy. The old saying that when two 
men in a business always agree, one of 
them is unnecessary seems to make a 
lot of sense. 

The production manager is a guy 
who firmly believes that not doing 
more than the average is what keeps 
the average down. All of this makes 
him an aggressive, demanding sort of 
guy. At the same time, he must win 
friends and influence people in the 
manufacturing division, to get the 
gears to mesh—skilled people and semi- 
skilled people all working efficiently as 
a team. He is firm but fair and never 
soft. 

He cannot be burdened with a con- 
stitutional handicap. He must have 
drive and energy, prime requisites to 
maintain the required motivation level 
over a sufficient period of time. He 
must have initiative and judgment. He 
must sense the right answer from a 
given set of facts. He cannot have a 
fear of making decisions for one of the 
fundamental requirements of the pro- 
duction management job is the ability 
to make good decisions on time. 

He must understand and use the 
consultative management approach to 
get his problems solved, which means 
that he must demonstrate to the rest of 
the organization that he doesn’t have 
an exclusive corner on the market in 
the brain department. 

In summarizing, you will have noted 
that the major portion of this presenta- 
tion is devoted to people, the first of 
three M’s; Men, Money, Machines. 

It is always going to be the first. 
There are many ways to get money 
these days. Sometimes you can get it 
from the government, sometimes you 
can get away with stealing it, you can 
borrow it, you can make it through in- 
vestments or at the race track (they say 
the only sure way to double your mon- 
ey is to fold it once, put it in your pock- 
et, and keep it there). 

When you have the money you can 
buy all of the bricks and mortar and 
machinery you need, but all of the 
money in the world will not take the 
place of a trained craftsman. 





ATF’s new web-fed Business Forms Presses feature high printing speed plus an 
open, accessible press structure which makes the pressman’s job easier. All 
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NAPL Speakers 
Stress Costs 


across the width of the web. This problem 
becomes worse when we go from small to 
large presses calling for 50-inch or more 
web widths. We must find a good answer 
to this problem, and at the same time have 
available larger, faster, and finer print 
quality web offset presses.” 

J. M. Centa, graphic arts technical serv- 
ice supervisor for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., told how to solve 
camera problems. Split-fountain and other 
aspects of ink usage were discussed by 
Walter R. Surgeon, General Printing Ink 
Division of Sun Chemical Corp. 

Highlighting one session was a talk by 
Walter E. Soderstrom, former NAPL ex- 
excutive vice-president. Speaking as a 
consultant to the association, he reviewed 
management-labor relations, told how cus- 
tomers fit into the labor picture, and how 
managements can get proper advice for 
guidance during negotiations with unions. 

An all-day question-and-answer techni- 
cal forum was sponsored by the National 
Association of Litho Clubs and the Litho 
Club of New York City. John L. Kronen- 
berg of the S. D. Warren Co. served as 
moderator 

At the annual business meeting, Wil- 
liam J. Stevens, executive vice-president 
reported that 202 companies had joined 
the association during the past year. Total 
membership had increased from 23 in 
1933 to more than 1,400. 

Reélected officers serving with Mr 
Morgan and Mr. Stevens are Milton Hud- 
ders, Recording and _ Statistical Corp.., 
vice-president; William H. Glover of 
Sweeney Lithograph Co., Bogota, N.]J., 
treasurer; George G. Carnegie, Consoli- 
dated Lithographing Corp., Carle Place, 
N.Y., secretary, and Robert S. Emslie, Jr., 
executive secretary. 

NAPL’s convention and exhibit next 
year is dated for Sept. 19-22 at the Am- 
bassador Hotel in Los Angeles. The 1963 
convention is scheduled for Nov. 13-16 at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. 


W. E. Soderstrom 
Award Presented 


Highlighting NAPL’s annual banquet 
was the first presentation of the Soder- 
strom Award honoring Walter E. Soder- 
strom, retired executive vice-president, for 
his more than 25 years of distinguished 
active service 

The award was presented to Ralph D. 
Cole, president of Consolidated Litho- 
graphing Corp., Carle Place, Long Island, 
N.Y. He 


technical, and other services and contri- 


was cited for his educational, 


butions promoting the welfare of the litho- 
graphic industry 

William J. Stevens, executive vice-pres- 
ident, made the presentation in behalf of 
the entire membership 

With the citation, Mr. Cole received a 
small replica of a bronze bust of Mr. 
Soderstrom executed from life by Julian 
Harris at his studio in Atlanta. The orig- 
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The first Soderstrom award, honoring 
Walter E. Soderstrom (r.), was presented 
by William J. Stevens (2nd I.), executive 
vice-president of the National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers, to Ralph D. Cole, 
head of the Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., Carle Place, N.Y. Looking on is J. 
Tom Morgan, NAPL president. 


inal bust is on display in NAPL’s head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Mr. Cole, who started as an errand boy 
in 1914, heads one of the largest and most 
diversified eastern lithographic compa- 
nies. He is a vice-president of the Educa- 
tion Council of the Graphic Arts Industry 
and has received two Elmer G. Voigt 
Awards presented by the council for out- 
standing contributions to graphic arts ed- 
ucation. He was the 1957 recipient of the 
Harry J. Friedman Memorial Award pre- 
sented at New York School of Printing 
high school department graduation. 

Mr. Cole is a director of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. He served 
for a long time as chairman of its educa- 
tional department, and is also prominent 
in Lithographers and Printers National 
Association affairs. For many years he was 
a member of the employers’ group of the 
joint lithographic educational and advis- 
ory committee of the New York Trade 
School, now known as the Voorhees Tech- 
nical Institute. 


Robert Norton Ils SPPA President; 
Cites Expansion, Service Program 


Robert H. Norton, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Screen Process Printing Asso- 
ciation, International, has announced a 
program of expansion and additional serv- 
ices to the industry as a major goal of his 
tenure during the organization’s 14th year. 

Norton also heralded the “New Look” 
in the screen process printing industry and 
pledged to continue this and other SPPA 
programs initiated under immediate Past 
President Robert H. Vandenbossche of 
Toronto. Vandenbossche handed the gav- 
el to Norton at the 13th annual SPPA In- 
ternational convention at the King Ed- 
ward-Sheraton Hotel in Toronto Septem- 
ber 29-30. Some 200 members from the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain 
attended. 

Robert Smith of Smith Decalcomania 
Co., Compton, Calif., was elected vice- 
president, and Edward C. Hills of Brown 
and Gage, Inc., Cleveland, treasurer. Rob- 
ert H. Blundred, the association’s execu- 
tive secretary, was appointed managing 
director, with duties that place admin- 
istration of SPPA, including its advertis- 
ing, promotion, and technical information 
programs, under his supervision. 

One of the highlights of the convention 
was the annual presentation of the How- 
ard Parmele Annual Award for outstand- 
ing contributions to the advancement of 
the screen process printing industry. The 
1961 award was presented to Bert Zahn, 


Robert H. Norton 


R. Vandenbossche 
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veteran artist, teacher, and writer on 
screen process printing techniques. 

Zahn, winner of such previous awards 
as the Elmer G. Voigt award (in 1959) of 
the Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, is general manager of the graph- 
ic arts division of the Glidden Co., Cleve- 
land. He produced his first screen printing 
job in 1916 and organized and managed 
the first annual international SPPA con- 
vention which was held in Cleveland in 
1948. 

In addition to viewing a Product Fair of 
the work of Ontario chapter members, the 
convention toured four Ontario screen 
process plants and held business sessions 
on sales. It included a panel session of 
buyers and sellers of screen process print- 
ing, and a discussion on “How Individual 
Processors Can Tie In Their Advertising 
and Promotional Activities With the New 
SPPA Advertising and Public Relations 
Program.” 

The second session featured a discus- 
sion of managerial problems of produc- 
tion, and the third and fourth sessions dis- 
cussed accounting procedures, with the 
feature presentation made by Walter 
Krogstie, of Harris, Kerr, Forster and Co., 
Chicago accounting firm. 

General chairman of the 1961 conven- 
tion, Frank Bentley, announced that the 
next annual convention of the SPPA will 
be held in Chicago next Oct. 19-21. 


R. H. Blundred Bert Zahn 
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Mid-Atlantic Litho 
Clinic Draws 350 


The First Mid-Atlantic Litho Clinic, 
sponsored by the Washington Litho Club 
Sept. 22-23 at the Government Printing 
Office, drew an attendance of more than 
350 persons, many from points outside 
Washington. 

Greetings were extended by James L. 
Harrison, Public Printer of the United 
States, Walter F. Conway, president of 
the sponsoring club, and General Chair- 
man Fred Fowler of the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Among the speakers was 
John Murphy, president of the National 
Association of Litho Clubs. 

Robert Lefebvre moderated discussion 
of plant safety. Dr. James Q. Grant, Jr., 
assistant clinical professor at the School 
of Medicine, George Washington Univer- 
sity, described preventive methods insur- 
ing safe handling of solvents and other 
chemicals. Methods for eliminating or 
minimizing printing operation hazards 
were detailed by Lawrence Littman, me- 
chanical superintendent, Lord Baltimore 
Press. James C. Robertson, senior instruc- 
tor, Fire Service Extension Department, 
University of Maryland, discussed fire 
hazards and their prevention. 

Morning and afternoon sessions on the 
second day featured panel and round table 
discussions of operational challenges. Sub- 
jects and panel chairmen were as follows: 
copy preparation, Walter F. Conway, 
Conway & Associates; camera, E. Earl At- 
wood, State Service Office; stripping, Rob- 
ert V. Hancock, Sauls Lithograph Co.; 


presensitized and wipe-on plates, Henry 


Woods, State Service Office; bimetal 
platemaking, Robert A. Luciani, Haynes 
Lithograph Co., Inc.; presswork, Elmer 
Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, and Frank 
Frazzano of Sauls Lithograph Co.; web 
presses, Charles Cook, Haynes Lithograph 
Co., Inc. 


Web Offset Topic 
Of Conference 


Web offset printing came up for study 
during two of the nine clinics held when 
the 23rd Annual New England Newspa- 
per Mechanical Conference ran its Oct. 
14-15 course at Boston’s Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 

At the composing room clinic William 
D. Rinehart, mechanical and service divi- 
sion director, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, discussed web offset 
in terms of its increasing use and other 
phases. The process was discussed at an- 
other clinic in terms of what effect offset 
equipment might have on tubular press 
operations. 

Stereotyping, photoengraving and press 
operations, and plant and electrical main- 
tenance were among other subjects for 
speaker and clinical seminar treatment. 

Allan Wood of Newsday, Garden City, 
N.Y., explained the Striptype Process. 
Quido Herman of Star Parts, Inc. and 
Henry Lajoie of the Fitchburg (Mass.) 
Sentinel described the Star Autosetter and 
its application for composing room serv- 
ice. Sheridan S. Skogen called attention to 


Intertype Fotosetter and hot-metal type- 
casting developments. New Linotype im- 
provements were described by Mergen- 
thaler’s William J. Mulroy. C. Shepley 
Cleaves discussed Ludlow and Elrod ma- 
chine operations and maintenance. 
Editorial and news color printing was 
discussed by J. Winton Lemen, manager 
of Eastman Kodak’s Photo Press Division. 
How Auto-Positive Film could be used 
for cutting costs was told by Harold A. 
Swanson of the Old South Engraving Co., 
Boston. Grant F. Wilbur, Jr., of the Im- 
perial Type Metal Co. reviewed photoen- 
graving trends. Curved plate etching pro- 
cedures were detailed by William C. 
Guenst, Jr., of the Master Sales & Service 
Corp., Wyncote, Pa. Blankets for flat-bed 


presses was the subject assigned to J. W. 
Foster of the Tingue-Brown Co. Goss 
Printing Press Co. representatives were on 
hand to report tubular press improvements 
and describe the Goss Suburban Press. 


George W. Mead Dies 


George W. Mead, honorary chairman of 
the board and former president of the 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., died recently at 
the age of 90. Mr. Mead joined Consoli- 
dated in 1902 and served the company for 
nearly half a century until his retirement 
in 1950. Under his leadership, the firm’s 
Wisconsin Rapids mill was started in 1904, 
using the industry’s first electrically driv- 
en paper machines. 
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Electrotypers, Stereotypers Meet in Washington 


Two hundred and fourteen electrotyp- 
ers, stereotypers, and guests from the 
United States and Canada met Oct. 2-5 at 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D.C.., 
for the 64th annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Electrotypers & 
Stereotypers 

Elected to guide LAES activities for the 
coming year were Charles H. McNellen, 
new IAES president and president of the 
Bomac Electrotype Co. of Toronto, Cana- 
da; first vice-president, Walter T. Flower 
of the Flower Steei Electrotype Co. of 
New York City 


second vice-president, 


Charles H. Rodd, vice-president of the 
Rodd Electrotype Co. of Boston; third 
vice-president, Glenn D. Heck, vice-presi- 
dent of the Art Electrotype Co. of Cleve- 
land. Floyd C. Larson of Cleveland con- 
tinues as executive secretary-treasurer. 

Public Printer James L. Harrison pre- 
sented the opening session’s keynote ad- 
dress on Monday afternoon, welcoming 
the platemakers to Washington, telling of 
the expansion programs of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for letterpress and 
lithography, and relating the GPO history 
in platemaking operations. 
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Floyd C. Larson C.H. McNellen 


George P. Lamb, Washington attorney 
and antitrust lawyer, noted the govern- 
ment’s “antitrust atmosphere” currently 
present in government-business relations 
in the capital city. He explained also his 
forecast for continued rough “anti-busi- 
activity from the Federal Trade 
Commission and the administration. 

R. Carl Chandler, board chairman of 
the Standard Packaging Corp., New York 
City, described the current status of the 
packaging industry and noted the impor- 
tance of cost reduction in all business and 
manufacturing operations, citing 
and means of accomplishment. 

H. Barton DeVinny, labor relations con- 
sultant of Baltimore, explained “Manage- 
ment’s Right to Manage” and also noted 
the pro-labor and anti-business leanings of 
the current governmental departments 
and administration. 

Horace Hart of the Department of 
Commerce Printing & Publishing Industry 
Division explained the activities of that 
government office and offered its assist- 
ance to the platemaking industry. 

Peter D. Becker, Arrow Printing Co.., 
Washington, D.C., discussed the “Finan- 
cial Control of Your Business,” which he 
illustrated with many cases of error and 
omission on the part of today’s printing 
plant owners and managers. 


hess 


ways 


Two addresses were made cn the sub- 
jects of “Working Capital” and “Execu- 
tive Compensation” at the Tuesday ses- 
sions. Glenn D. Heck, vice-president of 
the Art Electrotype Co. of Cleveland, told 
the group how to obtain and manage 
capital funds. I. Austin Kelly, president of 
the National Employee Relations Institute 
of New York City, explained various tax 
and compensation plans for owners and 
manager;rs. 

Tuesday afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to new plates and methods for both 
electrotyping and stereotyping and fea- 
tured addresses by several representatives 
of equipment and supply firms. Wednes- 
day sessions were of the executive type re- 
stricted to attendance by active members 
only and involved discussions of labor, 
management, and marketing problems. 

Announcement of the winners and 
awards for the fourth annual IAES Self- 
Advertising Exhibition & Awards was 
made at the Wednesday noon awards 
luncheon by Milton J. Rectanus, chairman 
of the judges panel and president of the 
Service Electrotype Co. of Pittsburgh. 

Winners in the plant classification of 26 
or more employees were: first place, C & 
I Layton, Ltd. of London, England: sec- 





ond place went to the Hanson Co. of Phil- 
adelphia. Honorable mention in this clas- 
sification went to Northern Electrotype 
Co. of Detroit. 

Winners in the plant classification of 25 
employees or less were: first place, City 
Electrotype Co. of Detroit; second place 
went to the Becker Electrotype Co. of 
Milwaukee. 

Individual specimen awards were won 
by Westcott & Thomson, Inc. of Philadel- 
phia, the Beissel Co. of St. Paul, Minn., 
and Smith & Miles of Sydney, Australia. 

Announcement of 1962 meeting sites 
and dates were made as follows: Annual 
Spring Technical Conference & Exhibi- 
tion, April 2-4, Statler Hilton Hotel, De- 
troit, and the 65th annual convention, 
Oct. 1-4, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. The 1963 and 1964 spring confer- 
ences were scheduled for Boston and In- 
dianapolis, respectively, and the 1963 
convention for the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago. Toronto was named as convention 
city for 1964. 


Concluded from page 65) 
Comet Press, Inc. 
Marks 40 Years 


U.S. Navy use, operations were moved to 
New York's Manhattan section at 200 
Varick St. Facilities for producing a larger 
share of printing for war purposes were 
installed. For this critical work Comet re- 
ceived Army commendation. 

The yearbook division’s market extend- 
ed along the eastern seaboard and month- 
ly as well as quarterly scholarly publica- 
tions were produced. These phases of 
production, along with general book and 
promotional printing, are still parts of 
Comet’s comprehensive services. 

Operations became more flexible in 
1946, when Howard O. Bullard, Inc., with 
a large Monotype and Linotype composi- 
tion plant, became a Comet affiliate. Pub- 
lishers Book Bindery was acquired in 
1949. Subsidiaries added since then are 
Corlies, Macy & Co., which extended 
Comet’s market to the insurance and 
banking field; Repro Art Co., Inc., and 
Maclen Litho Corp., which has enabled 
Comet to provide more color lithography, 
including separations, platemaking, and 
presswork all under one roof with central- 
ized management. 

Samuel Chernoble, Comet’s president, 
is known nationwide as an authoritative 
speaker on graphic arts subjects. He is 
active in Printing Industry of America, 
Research and Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, and Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry af- 
fairs, and is serving as chairman of the 
Printing Industry of Metropolitan New 
York, Inc. board of directors. 

Always alert for new ideas to improve 
printing processes, he often makes his 
plant available for field testing of tech- 
nological advancements. He was, for ex- 
ample, a pioneer in research conducted 
for expanding use of the dry offset process. 
He is blessed with a wide diversity of tal- 
ents and an optimistic view of the indus- 


try’s future. The strength of his conviction 
that printing and all branches of the 
graphic arts will do much better than hold 
their own among competing communica- 
tion methods may be measured by the 
motto he selected for Comet’s emblem. It 
is “Littera Scripta Manet,” meaning “The 
Written Word Remains.” 


Polychrome Acquires API 


Polychrome Corp. of Yonkers, N.Y., 
manufacturers of offset plates and inks, 
has acquired the American Printing Ink 
Co., Cincinnati, producers of letterpress 
inks. API is continuing operations as a 
Polychrome division with no personnel 
changes. 


Screen Process Center 
Now in Operation 


The Technical Information Center of 
the Screen Process Printing Association, 
International, is now in full operation, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Robert H. Blundred has 
announced. Located at 465 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago, the center will assist SPPA 
members with individual technical prob- 
lems, as well as gather and publish tech- 
nical data of general value to the industry. 

In its initial research project, the center 
staff is preparing two booklets dealing 
with specialized inks and their uses, and 
acceptable and workable substitutes for 
all types of screen process solvents. As- 
sistance will be given free to members. 
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Armenieees Mast Versatile Paper Mill 


SORG’s White or Cream SOREX Combines 
Impressive Beauty with Rugged Strength! 


Whether you use sparkling, bright WHITE SOREX, or 
rich, soft-toned CREAM SOREX, you'll be instantly im- 


pressed with the beauty of the sheet... 


with the way it 


brings out the best in printed pieces ranging from displays 
to catalog covers. 


And what’s more, cylinder-made SOREX is rated tops in 
all-around strength and stamina. That’s why you can be 
sure that jobs printed on SOREX will retain their smartness, 
beauty, ‘“‘just-off-the-press freshness’—even through the 
rough and tumble of everyday handling. 


Your Sorg distributor will be happyto. Sq specify SOREX—White or Cream—and discover for 


furnish you with SOREX swatch books 
and sample sheets for your own testing 


yourself how it combines exceptional strength with rare 


and examination. Phone him today! beauty to achieve superior printed pieces. 


par COMPANY + Middletown, Ohio — 


* Manviocturers ond Converters of Stock Line ond Speciaty Papers 





Offices in: NEW YORK + CHICAGO «+ BOSTON «+ DALLAS «+ LOS ANGELES 
SORG STOCK LINES 
WHITE SOREX - CREAM SOREX + LEATHER EMBOSSED COVER + PLATE FINISH + EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL + REGISTER BOND 
MIDDLETOWN POST CARD + 410 TRANSLUCENT + EQUATOR LEDGER + SORG'S BLOTTING + TENSALEX 


GRANITEX - 


PARCHTEX 
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IDEA NO.1 
This Cutie Is No Quitter! 


Come rain, hail, sleet, snow and the 
“Ides of March” this giant (9 ft. 
display can be depended on to stick 
to the job for The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. of Philadelphia. The 
bold young lady with broom and 
mop ties in with crystal clarity to 
the theme announced on the service 
station window beside her. The 
impact pieces were created under 
the direction of Atlantic’s Sales 
Promotion Production Mgr., 
James G. \ eager and silk screened 
on hKleen-Stik’s super-tough 
Flex-Stik **B*™ by Display Com- 
pany of America under the super- 
vision of Harry Mazur. 


Label Labels Label... 





. On this Floating First Aid Kit 
made by Forest City Products, 
Inc. of Cleveland. To emphasize 
their “Gold Award” trade name, 
William E. Crofut, Jr.. President 
and Russel W. Nielsen, Director 
of Purchases decided to add a gold 
foil label on top of the Kromekote 
label on the unsinkable poly- 
ethylene container. The result of 
the two labels, produced by Allen 
Hollander Midwest Corp. under 
the direction of Dick Wohlstein. is 
a striking 3-D effect. Naturally, both 
labels are printed on Kleen-Stik 
pressure-sensitive stock for ease of 
application, wearability and com- 
pelling visual effects. 


Whether your needs call for 
weatherproof outdoor dis- 
plays. or labels for labels — 
you'll find Kleen-Stik is the 
right answer. See your reg- 
ular printer or write direct. 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


7300 West Wilson Avenue 
Chicago 31, Mlinois 


WORLD'S 


new 


Whdsla-uaelas 


Those interested in literature described are asked to write direct to the company listed in the item. 
New Literature copy must reach the editor by the 15th of the month preceding magazine's issue date. 


“Adjustable-Speed Drives” 
Data by General Electric 


“Adjustable Speed Drives . . . How to 
Analyze . .. How to Compare . . . How to 
Select” is the title of a 32-page bulletin 
published by General Electric Co., 3001 
Lake Rd., Erie 1, Pa. 

The brochure deals with product de- 
scription and application, factors in drive 
selection, and examples of and recommen- 
dations for special applications. The com- 
plete line of GE adjustable-speed drives, 
ranging from 1/20 to 1,000 hp, is also 
covered. 


Pinfeed Labels Brochure 


An illustrated brochure and price list 
dealing with Pinfeed pressure-sensitive 
labels for data processing has been pub- 
lished by the May Tag and Label Corp., 
111 W. 19th St., New York 11. 


Electrion Il pH Meter 


An illustrated technical bulletin dealing 
with the Electrion II line-operated, port- 
able pH meter has been prepared by the 
Sel-Rex Instruments Division of the 
Meaker Co., Nutley, N.J. The unit, which 
has a plus or minus 500-millivolt scale, 
offers accurate measurements of from 0 to 
14 pH at 15 to 70° C, the manufacturer 
claimed. 


R&B Book Nipper Data 


Information on the R&B hydraulic book 
nipper is contained in a four-page, illus- 
trated folder compiled by the David W. 
Schulkind Co., Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New 
York 1. Data on the machine’s operation, 
optional features, and specifications is in- 
cluded in the folder. 


Mead Sample Booklets 


Two sample booklets, dealing with 
Black and White letterpress enamel and 
coated cover, and Black and White offset 
enamel and coated cover, have been is- 
sued by Mead Papers, Inc., 118 W. First 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Samples of all weights 
and a table of weights and sizes are in- 
cluded in both. 


Glue Gun Information 
The John P. Fox Co., Inc., 1107 S. 


Mountain Ave., Monrovia, Calif., has is- 
sued a catalog discussing its line of glue 
guns. Included are manual- and machine- 
mount units for ribbon coating, stripping 
and spotting of flat surfaces, and hole, 
groove, and corner gluing. Two new series 
of the high-speed beading guns for auto- 
matic case sealing are featured. 
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Fairchild Brochure 
Describes Color King 

The Color King web offset perfecting 
press is described in a 12-page brochure 
published by the Fairchild Graphic 
Equipment Division of the Fairchild 
Camera and Instrument Corp., Plainview, 
GL, N.Y. 

Features and operating information, to- 
gether with a diagram showing the web- 
bing arrangement for a 16-page standard 
newspaper or a 32-page tabloid in one col- 
or, are included in the four-color brochure. 
Production capabilities, general specifica- 
tions, and a schematic drawing are also 
included. 


Cutting Office Costs 


The booklet “34 ways to cut hidden of- 
fice costs” has been prepared by the A. B. 
Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
48. It is concerned primarily with various 
photocopy techniques which expedite pa- 
per work and thus lower costs. 


Graphic Arts Register 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington 98, Del., has published Vol. 2, 
No. 2, of its Graphic Arts Register. The is- 
sue, devoted to items on graphic arts ma- 
terials and processes, contains excerpts 
from an article, “How Temperature and 
Moisture Can Cause Paper Problems,” 
written by John L. Kronenberg and pub- 
lished in THe INLAND AND AMERICAN 
PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


Bundling Printed Matter 


Bundling printed materials with steel 
strapping is discussed in a brochure avail- 
able from the Acme Steel Co., 135th St. & 
Perry Ave., Chicago 27. The advantages of 
securing printed signatures with steel 
strapping, over the usual system of tving 
with rope, are described. 


Materials Handling Data 


A brochure, “Automation for Profit,” 
which discusses cost savings possible by 
automated materials handling, has been 
published by the Barrett-Cravens Co., 628 
Dundee Rd., Northbrook, Ill. The booklet 
outlines the automation principle for cost 
savings and discusses the equipment avail- 
able for this purpose. 


Offset Supplies Catalogo 

A 16-page offset supplies catalog has 
been published by the A. B. Dick Co., 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48. Each 
product is detailed according to its speci- 
fications and application. 
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Data and specifications on Syntron’s vi- 
brating paper joggers are contained in an 
eight-page brochure. 


Syntron Joggers Bulletin 

An eight-page bulletin dealing with 
vibrating paper joggers has been compiled 
by the Syntron Co., 515 Lexington Ave., 
Homer City, Pa. Data and specifications 
are presented on the firm’s single- and 
double-action units, as well as the two-, 
three-, and four-bin forms joggers. 


Bettmann Archive Index 


An index to the Bettmann Archive, 136 
E. 57th St., New York 22, listing hundreds 
of subjects for which photographs, line 
drawings, movie stills, etc. are available, 
has been published by the firm. Designed 
for the art director or illustrator, the list- 
ing extends from accidents to zymosis, and 
includes such topics as baked beans, con- 
juring, hitching posts, and perfumery. In- 
structions for ordering pictures from the 
Archive are also included. 


Electronic Tractors Data 

The complete line of electric industrial 
tractors manufactured by Barrett-Cravens 
Co., is described in a brochure available 
from the firm, 628 Dundee Rd., North- 
brook, Ill. The line ranges from standard 
driver-type models to the driverless type 
for automated material handling and ra- 
dio-controlled units. 


Uarco Dealer Catalog 


Uarco, Inc., Barrington, Ill, business 
forms manufacturer, has published a new 
dealer catalog designed to facilitate order- 
ing. Prices appear with each individual 
product rather than in a separate table, 
and descriptions of products have been 


condensed. 


Color-Proofing Service 


photocolor specimen demonstrating 
its color-proofing service has been made 
available by Porter & Dugas, Inc., 626 S 
Clark St., Chicago. The service was de- 
vised to allow printers and customers to 
view any packaging art job in full color 


Make instant, 
positive tests of your 
magnetic printing... 
with this 
gp tester! 





|-KIDDER PRESS —_ MAONETIC 


kidder # 
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The Kidder Magnetic Print Tester — WHIRLY-SIG Mark II. 
Signal strength is indicated on the bold-faced meter in less than 
a second. Green center section of meter scale indicates acceptable 
average; red end sections show averages below or above the 
satisfactory level. 


Simulate electronic sorting in your own shop. Get the same 
dynamic advantages with a WHIRLY-SIG Mark II Magnetic Print 
Tester. This Kidder unit, designed with permission from |.B.M. 
Corporation, includes all features of the original 
1.B.M. WHIRLY-SIG. 

Indicating magnetic percentages on a specially designed meter, 
the Mark II brings you the fastest, most accurate method ever 
developed to determine signal levels. 

It's the easiest meter to use, too. Just drop a sample into the 
Mark II. An endless belt carries the sample past the recording 
heads in perfect alignment, producing a continuous reading on 
the meter. The “ON US” symbol can be read as compared to a 
standard outlined in the ABA Handbook. And any other character 
can be measured. 

If required, an oscilloscope is also available for connection, 
providing electrical display of the magnetic characters for 
further evaluation. 

You can put this speed and accuracy to work for you without 
delay. Proved throughout the world by over a million hours of 
testing, and backed by Kidder dependability in the manufacture 
of printing equipment, WHIRLY-SIG Mark II is ready for 
immediate shipment. Kidder Press Company, Inc., 

279 Locust Street, Dover, New Hampshire. 


U. S. and Canadian Sales Representative: Wm. A. Force & Co., 216 Nichols Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
European Representative: Victory-Kidder Printing Machine Company, Ltd., Birkenhead, England 
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before engravings are made. Using fin- 
ished black and white art, P & D can con- 
vert the art to a full-color photographic 
proof showing overlap, register, position 
of components, margins, etc., the firm 
claimed. 


Direct Mail Research Data 


A bulletin covering research techniques 
for direct mail has been compiled by Mar- 
ket Compilation & Research Bureau, 
10561 Chandler Blvd., North Hollywood, 
Calif. The report presents discussion, sta- 
tistics, and case histories on the following 
four problems: statistical testing of pro- 
grams, market measurement, kinds of 
prospect selectivity, and name versus title 


mailing. 


Watts Business Forms 


Watts Business Forms Division of the 
Alfred Allen Watts Co., Allwood, Clifton, 
N.J., has published its 1961 catalog of 
stock business forms. The 32-page booklet 
illustrates and describes more than 30 
commonly used office and tax forms avail- 
able in various sizes and styles. 


Gantrez An Copolymer 


Information on Gantrez An, first in a 
series of water-soluble copolymers, has 
been published in a 40-page brochure by 
the commercial development department 
of General Aniline & Film Corp., 435 
Hudson St., New York 14. Physical, chem- 
ical, and physiological properties and ap- 
plications are discussed. 














WHY ARE 


Rotary Plate 


Automatic 
Fiat Plate 
Washer 


Fiat Plate 
Exposure Unit 


Exposure Unit 


of DYCRIL* INSTALLATIONS 
ROBERTSON EQUIPPED ? 


80% of the Dycrilinstallations in operation today are equipped with Robertson Dycril Plate- 
making equipment. The reason for this overwhelming preference is simple: Robertson 
equipment is unequalled by any other. Robertson offers more field-proven design and 
operating features which ensure quick, efficient, low cost plate production. Before you 
choose your flat or rotary Dycril equipment, get complete details on the choice of the 
leaders. The complete range of Robertson Dycril Platemaking equipment—Conditioning 
Cabinets, Exposure Units and Automatic Washout Units—is described in Bulletin DP. 


Write or call for it today. 


Robertson also builds a complete line of pre- 
cision cameras to complete your installation. 


*Du Pont's trademark for its photopolymer printing plate. 


ROBERTSON PHOTO-MECHANIX, INC. 


7440 LAWRENCE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
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Ansco Division Publishes 
Graphic Arts Handbook 

The 60-page, illustrated Graphic Arts 
Handbook, published as an aid to shop 
techniques and a product guide, is avail- 
able from Ansco, a division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Binghamton, N.Y. 
The introduction relates the invention of 
the daguerreotype and the subsequent de- 
velopment of graphic arts processes. 

Included is a discussion of the physical 
properties of film, dimensional stability, 
photographic characteristics, speed, color, 
sensitivity, filters, gradation, obtaining the 
maximum contrast in negatives, and char- 
acteristics of Ansco graphic arts films. 
Sections dealing with film processing and 
chemicals, as well as product charts and 
descriptions, are featured. 


Coates Brothers “Inklings” 


Coates Brothers Inks, Ltd., Easton St., 
Roseberry Ave., London WC1, England, 
has published No. 42 of “Inklings,” an 
eight-page brochure devoted to discussion 
of inks for various printing processes. 
“Printing Inks for Packaging” is the title 
of the issue. 


Ozalid Diazo Microfilm 


Information on Unit Gamma _ Diazo 
Microfilm has been published by the Oza- 
lid Division of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Johnson City, N.Y. Characteristics 
and advantages of the new microfilm are 
described. 


Screen Process Equipment 

American Screen Process Equipment 
Co., 1439 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 22, 
has compiled catalog No. 646 which lists 
the firm’s automatic and semiautomatic 
screen process printing equipment, as well 
as conveying and drying machinery. 


Mead Letterpress Enamel 


Samples of all weights of Process Plate 
letterpress enamel are contained in a 
swatch book compiled by Mead Papers, 
Inc., 118 W. First St., Dayton, Ohio. In 
addition to a full-color painting reproduc- 
tion, the booklet contains a complete list 
of available sizes and weights. The stock 
is suited to high-speed production presses 
and long runs, Mead reported. 


Mead Papers’ Black and White coated let- 
terpress and offset stocks are demonstrated 
in two sample booklets. 
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Devoted to timely items concerning men associ- 
ated with the graphic arts industry. Copy must 
reach the editor by 15th of the month preceding 


issue date. 


George E. Herwitt of the Printhouse 
Co., Hackensack, N.J., has been elected 
chairman of the Rotary Business Forms 
group of Printing Industries of Metropoli- 
tan New York (formerly the New York 
Employing Printers Association). 

George Peguillan has been appointed 
to the sales staff of Foilcraft Printing 
Corp., West Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. 

Martin J. Waters has been named pro- 
duction manager for the newly-formed 
Providence Gravure, Inc., Providence, R.I. 

Sherwood A. Barnhard has been ad- 
vanced from executive vice-president to 
president of the Lasky Co., lithographic- 
letterpress printers, Newark, N.J. He suc- 
ceeds Saul Lasky who has been named 
chairman of the board. 

Fred Paul has been named mechanical 
superintendent of the Chicago Tribune. 

William Minton has joined the Corpo- 
rate Press, Washington, D.C., as plant 
superintendent. 

Helen M. Winters, vice-president and 
general manager of Graphic Arts Employ- 
ment Service, Inc., has met the require- 
ments of the Ohio Private Employment 
Service Association for the title “certified 
employment consultant.” 

Frederick D. Murphy, president of the 
Art Gravure Corp. of New York and vice- 
president and general manager of the Art 
Gravure Corp. of Ohio, died Sept. 4. 

Ralph Bennett has been named Denver 
district office manager for the Gevaert Co. 
of America, Inc., New York City. 

C. A. O’Brien has joined Max Levy & 
Co., Inc., and its affiliate, Repro-Art Ma- 
chinery Co., Philadelphia, as sales manag- 
er for graphic arts products. 

John V. Massey has been appointed 
manager of advertising and design for 
Container Corp. of America, Chicago. 

Burton C. Berg has been transferred 
from Dayton, Ohio, to the New York City 
sales office of the Mead Corp., Dayton, of 
which he is a vice-president. 

Ronald E. Carbonier, Edward O. Dis- 
tin, Fred Schreuder, and William R. Hern- 
don, Bis have been named technical sales 
representatives for the Gevaert Co. of 
America, New York City. 

Murray A. Cunitz has been elected 
president and a director of the S. Cupples 
Envelope Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 

Leslie F. Pye has been elected vice- 
president of production for the Presto Ad- 
hesive Co., Inc., Glendale, Calif. 

George Japp has been named _ north- 
eastern states and Canada representative 
for the General Corrugated Machinery 
Co., Inc., Palisades Park, N.J. 


Kreel W. Kasserman has been elected 
controller for Hurletron, Inc., Chicago. 

Henry Kelleher has been named indus- 
trial relations representative for the Inter- 
chemical Corp., New York City. 

Jack Curl has been named Dallas office 
manager for Ennis Business Forms, Ennis, 
Tex. 

Donald C. Stiles has been appointed 
general purchasing agent for United 
States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Mervin Hillsberry has been named 
Denver technical sales representative for 
the Gevaert Co. of America, New York. 

Harold J. Moynahan has been named 
director of the dealers’ sales and stock 
forms divisions of Consolidated Business 
Systems, Inc., New Brunswick, N.]J. 


Robert D. Quick has been appointed 
manager of the sales-service-engineering 
department of Stanford Engineering Co., 
Salem, Ill. 

Merlin D. Schulze has been named 
market research manager for the A. B. 
Dick Co., Chicago. 

Thomas C. Luebbe has been named 
sales representative for the general print- 
ing products department of Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Division, W. R. Grace & 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

John W. Connors has been named 
northeast territory sales representative for 
R. Hoe & Co., New York City. 

Courtney H. Reeves, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of merchant 
sales for the fine paper division of Inter- 














Lightweight papers often look alike... 
the big difference is in 


PERT OEMANC E | 


FLETCHER MANIFOLD 


WATERMARKED 


c..4 QD \ 
Sub.9 (18M) (MM48 


It’s in performance that FLETCHER MANIFOLD 


shows its quality differences, reveals the manufac- 


turing extras... in ease of handling, efficiency and 


the quality appearance of the finished printed piece. 


Large sheet sizes accommodate larger illustrations 


and more text without stepping up postage costs. 


Available in white and five bright colors. 


New, attractive 
broadside printed 
on FLETCHER 
MANIFOLD avail- 
able on request. 


FLETCHER 


oo 


PAPER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MILL AT ALPENA, MICHIGAN 
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FAST, FAILPROOF TEST FOR 
MAGNETIC INK PRINTING, 
WET OR DRY, IN ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY, EVEN WHILE PRESS 
IS RUNNING! 


Fastest, simplest 
quality control for 
MICR presswork 


# HO6-428A Magnetic Ink Tester 


Get positive “GOOD” or “BAD” reading quickly on the Hewlett- 
Packard Magnetic Ink Tester; the first fool-proof MICR ink 
tester; easily used by anyone; rugged, durable, no moving parts. 

Just insert a random sample under the magnet, then under the test 
probe. The meter automatically registers “Good” or “Bad” on a green- 
red scale. A magnetic test dash on the trim edge of stock permits 
quality control checking without stopping presses. Simple prelimi- 
nary calibration permits checking of wet samples. 

4 HO6-428A Tester indicates magnetic content and amount of ink 
deposited and offers new safety to the operator. Static tests are made 
while printing, rather than after printing is finished and dried. The 
instrument is calibrated for the MICR standard dash symbol, “On Us” 
symbol and solid test patch. 

The reliability of 4 Magnetic Ink Tester assures dependable accept- 
ance of encoded documents by electronic MICR equipment! Price, 
$525. For further information, see your A. B. Dick representative or 
contact # directly. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY, 1079P Page Mill Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 


& world’s leading manufacturer of precision electronic test equipment. 


Please send further information concerning the 4 Magnetic Ink Tester. 


Name__ 





Company 
Street_ 
ae 
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national Paper Co., New York City. Don- 
ald S. Williams has been named to fill Mr. 
Reeves’ former post as Cleveland regional 
manager. John B. Fearing has been trans- 
ferred to the division’s San Francisco of- 
fice as assistant regional manager. 

Charles F. Brynelsen and William G. 
Perry have been appointed Chicago sales 
representative and the Washington, D.C., 
technical representative, respectively, for 
Lithoplate, Inc., Covina, Calif., a subsidi- 
ary of the Harris-Intertype Corp. 

W. W. Hicks, manager of the Philadel- 
phia branch of the Miller Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., Pittsburgh, has retired after 
33 years of service. E. W. Traster will 
succeed him to the position. 

Pat McEnany has been named south- 
eastern sales representative for Martin 
Yale, Inc., Chicago. 

Robert J. Kelly, former labor relations 
representative for the Mead Corp., Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been promoted to manager 
of industrial relations for Mead Containers 
Division. 

Lawrence A. Southwick has been ap- 
pointed to the New England sales-service 
staff for Mosstype Corp., Waldwick, N.J. 

John I. Snyder, Jr., has been elected 
chairman of the board and chief execu- 
tive officer of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Binghamton, N.Y. 

Henry E. Dwyer, Jr., has been named 
assistant to Rene Aerts, executive vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., New York. 

Robert P. Bolles and Theodore R. 
Woodfield have been appointed merchan- 
dising manager and assistant director of 
research, respectively, for Arno Adhesive 
Tapes, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 

Marion M. Wikle, Jr., has been named 
Chicago sales representative for the Hol- 
lingsworth & Whitney Division of Scott 
Paper Co., Philadelphia. 

Frederic W. Baker, public relations 
manager of Harris-Intertype Corp. for the 
past six years, has joined the executive 
management staff of Ronald Goodman 
Public Relations Counsel, Inc., Chicago. 

George H. Belin and James D. McKoin 
have been appointed regional managers 
for the fine paper division and the south- 
ern kraft paper division, respectively, at 
the Dallas sales office of International Pa- 
per Co., New York City. 

James E. Wilson has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the Printing indus- 
tries Association of Kansas City (Mo.). 


Wesley Wheeler James E. Wilson 

Wesley Wheeler has been named head 
of the Southwest School of Printing, a di- 
vision of Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Huntsville, Tex. 
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SOME CLOWN NAMED'S. CLAUS” 
WANTS TO PRINT THIS PICTURE OF 
A REINDEER WITH SEVEN CARBONS” 








Frye One-Time carbon papers 
for the forms printer are ready 
for FAST delivery in—Roll, Proc- 
essed, Spot and Flat Sheet car- 
bons .. . Write for new price and 
product information catalog. 


For the Best Business Impression 
Always Specify FRYE 








’ NNING FOR BETTER 
PLA 


iMPOSTTION 





The Industry’s FIRST COMPREHENSIVE 


HANDBOOK 


On Planning and Imposition 
Written by printers for printers, 
PLANNING FOR BETTER IMPOSITION 
is packed with planning tips, oper- 
ating procedures, hints and tricks 
taken from years of experience in 
commercial printing. 

Designed as a manual for all con- 
cerned with planning printing at 
any stage, the book also breaks 
down the complex science of im- 
position into clear, concise terms 
readily understandable to the print- 
ing “layman.” 

144 profusely illustrated pages— 
incl. 96 pages of imposition layouts. 
Price: $10.00 a copy postpaid. 
Send check or money order to Book Dept. 
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Charles D. Wood and Paul O. Wilson 
have been elected vice-presidents of fi- 
nance and administration, and manufac- 
turing, respectively, for Baltimore Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc., Baltimore. 

Joseph Hamm and Jack Rearden have 
been named assistant sales managers for 
Canadian and West Coast sales, respec- 
tively, for Vulcan lithographic blankets 
manufactured by Reeves Brothers, Inc., 
New York City. John Shook and Donald 
D. Crocker have been named sales repre- 
sentatives covering New York City and 
northern New Jersey, respectively. 

R. W. Pickles has been appointed New 
York representative for the Fife Manufac- 
turing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Gordon Gray, board chairman of the 
Piedmont Publishing Co., Winston Salem, 
N.C., has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of Champion Papers, 
Inc., Hamilton, Ohio. 

James L. Morrissey has been elected 
manufacturing vice-president of Ditto, 
Inc., Chicago manufacturer of duplicating 
supplies and equipment. 

Robert D. Singer has been appointed 
manager of marketing services for Litho- 
plate, Inc., Covina, Calif., a Harris-Inter- 
type Corp. subsidiary. 

Eldon J. Condit has been appointed na- 
tional gravure technical service manager 
for the General Printing Ink Division of 
Sun Chemical Corp., New York City. 


Eldon J. Condit G. R. MacQuaker 


Gordon R. MacQuaker has been pro- 
moted to general manager of the Midwest 
division of General Printing Ink, Sun 
Chemical Corp., New York City. 

Charles S. Tompkins, president of the 
Tompkins Printing Equipment Co., De- 
troit, has been elected president of the 
International Printers Supply Salesman’s 
Guild. 


F. D. McGarey, Jr. C.S. Tompkins 

Francis D. McGarey, Jr., has been 
named treasurer of C. J. O’Brien, Inc., 
New York City, and the O’Brien Press, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Advertisement 


CONSISTENCY 
IMPORTANT IN 
SENSITIZED 
PLATES 


JOSEPH ARMANDI 


Joseph Armandi, General Plate 
Room Foreman for Gregg-Moore Lith- 
ographing Company, 111 North Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago, one of the Mid- 
west’s fine lithographing firms, believes 
that consistent quality is what has 
made Harris Alum-O-Lith plates so ac- 
ceptable in his plant. 

In a recent interview he stated, “Our 
craftsmen feel that these plates help 
produce the fine, high-quality finish 
which is required by our Company's 
standards. They find it difficult to plug 
up or clog a plate as the plates have 
been consistently high in quality.” He 
was also high in praise of the long runs 
they were obtaining from the plates. 
“It is not uncommon to get runs up to 
110,000,” Mr. Armandi reports. He 
favors Harris chemicals as he feels they 
are prepared for the plates and help to 
maintain the consistency of the prod- 
uct which is so important. He spoke 
highly of the Lithoplate representa- 
tives and their knowledge of the litho- 
graphic industry which has often been 
of assistance in unusual jobs. 

These Lithoplate representatives are 
available to anyone interested in sen- 
sitized plates. If you have not used 
Alum-O-Lith plates in your plant, we 
suggest you write to Department IP- 
11, Lithoplate, Inc., Industrial Park 
Street, Covina, California. A technical 
representative will be pleased to visit 
your plant and demonstrate to your 
craftsmen the excellent results that can 
be obtained from these plates. Inciden- 
tally, they have an ever popular Litho- 
plate apron waiting for your use. 
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Fand PROCESS with PACKER 


ore) ahvs-sanaiel als 


a 


xt 


NOVEMBER 

Color Control for the Graphic Industries, semi- 
nar, Rochester Institute of Technology, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., Nov. 13-15. 

Roll Label Manufacturers Association, fall- 
winter meeting, Desert Inn, Las Vegas, Nev., 
Nov. 15-17. 

Lithographers and Printers National Associa- 
tion, fall workshop session, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 15-17. 


DECEMBER 
International Visual Communications Con- 


gress, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Dec. 2-5. 


JANUARY, 1962 

Southwestern Photoengravers Association, 
modern letterpress forum, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Jan. 12-14. 
3 . Pd 4 , " Great Lakes Mechanical Conference, Claypool 
“aoe a N a a , Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 14-16 

S callin : ~ International Printing Week and International 
wv WRB oe ee ? Printing Education Week, Jan. 14-20 

~ * - a aa ; | Education Council of Graphic Arts Industry, 

e vd WAS WD ‘ Inc., annual awards and membership meeting, 
\ . ‘ Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 19 
Printing Industry of America, annual presi- 


‘ ‘ 4»? Vv WRIA | i Multiple and dents conference, Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood, 
“4 wy 2 ” 5 | Fla., Jan. 29-Feb. 2. 


es FEBRUARY 
Continuous International Association of Printing House 
| Craftsmen, mid-winter board of directors meet 
| ing, Cincinnati, Feb. 24-25. 
Gravure Technical Association, convention, 


Hotel Commodore, New York City, Feb. 26- 
Mar. 1. 





a 


> 
« 








MARCH 


al new high speeds, | Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 


(Western Div.) Mechanical Conference, Okla- 


J s 
homa City, Okla., March 4-6. 
with accurate register Lithographic Technical Foundation, Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Mar. 19-22 
= 1 to 4 COLORS! Folding Paper Box Association of America, 
| annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Mar. 


© BUILT FOR HEAVY-DUTY DEMANDS — PACKER'S ae Newspaper Mechanical Confer- 


Flexographic Forms press prints and processes paper in ence, Hotel Shelbourne, Atlantic City, N.J., 
continuous, accurate color register at speeds up to 800 Mar. 29-31. 
feet per minute! National Association of Advertising Publish- 
ers, convention, Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 30-31 
APRIL 
International Association of Electrotypers and 


: ® A combination type press, the PACKER produces 
i either 17° or 22” forms and eliminates need for two in- 
a dividual presses normally required. Standard 2-color (or S ee aOR é ' 
4-color) presses can be built in 18”, 24” or 30” sizes to cre dca Te ncn: Chsaiigg aga teceggllain 
exhibition, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Apr. 
process any multiple width forms required. Any quan- 2-4 
Numbering Mechanism tity of numbering and punching units for processing Printing Industry of America, 9th annual sales 
17”.22” Forms Press unusually small forms can be also furnished. Versatile conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
mechanism handles cross, skip, or angle perforations — Apr. 4-6. 


continuous chain or file hole punching. Graphic Arts Association Executives, spring 
meeting, Kenwood Golf and Country Club, 


@ Press also features barrel or straight type numbering | Washington, D.C., Apr. 6-7. 
mechanism which adjusts to different weight stocks with- Printing Industry of America, board of direc- 
out “punch-thru” or offset — and has a synchronized tors meeting, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
throw-out device. Another feature is PACKER’S exclusive Springs, W. Va., Apr. 8-11. 
‘Feather Touch” hydraulic control for equalized print im- Printing Industry of America, Rotary Business 


- . Forms Section, sales management seminar, Royal 
pressions and for positive, instant color throw-outs = 
: P ant color throw-outs. Orleans Hotel, New Orleans, Apr. 13-15 


@ PACKER Forms Presses are also furnished for oil ink | National Paper Trade Association, annual 
usage — or with combinations of flexographic and oil inks spring convention, Astoria Hotel, New York 
— Also, with Center or Surface Rewind and/or Sheeter. City, Age. 18-18. 


: 7 Printing Industry of America, Rotary Business 
Write for let . 
Line and File Hole Punching for complete information. Dept. IP-S9. Forms Section, annual meeting, Royal Orleans 


nit — 17”-22” Forms Press | Hotel, New Orleans, Apr. 16-18 


MAY 
Printing Industry of America, Web Offset Sec- 
Manufacturers re) tion, meeting, Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincin- 


“CHAIN-HOLE” | Gunes. chia Conference of the Graphic 


PUNCH “om — Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., 


+ 4s Lithographers and Printers National Associa- 
Printing and | tion, annual convention, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca 
Die Cutting | Raton, Fla., May 7-10. 

Equipment | Fourth DRUPA International Printing and 
Paper Trade Fair, Dusseldorf, West Germany, 
May 5-18. 
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Select sizes from .35 up to 24 c.f.m. = 


* uy 
GAST oit-tess AIR PUMPS * 
ao ee ‘te . 
ypes 
1. Absolutely oil-free air delivery. a 


NEED AN OIL-FREE AIR SUPPLY? # 


V-belt 
2. No lubrication required — no need to Drives 
arrange access for oiling. 


3. No oil to buy, no time spent in oiling. 


Carbon vanes in rotor lubricate them- 

selves. Ball bearings are grease-sealed _ Direct-coupled 
for life and located outside pump Drives 
chamber. Pressures to 10 p.s.i.g., vac- 

uum to 20” Hg. 

*Lubricated models also available. 


WRITE TODAY FOR “‘OIL-LESS'’ BULLETINS. 


AIR MOTORS * VA M PUMPS * COMPRESSORS 


BNE iaiuicae runic coe 


Gast Manufacturing Corp., P.O. Box 117-F, Benton Harbor, Mich. 








For a limited time, a reduced price on one 
of the most valuable books on costing in 


the entire graphic arts industry 


COSTS FOR $14 
PRINTERS 


Send check or money order to 


by Olive A. Ottaway 


Book Department 
INLAND /American 
PRINTER / Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 

















" Rosback 


UTILITY STOCK TRUCK 


REMOVABLE SHELVES— Two snelves—21” x 26”. Ex- 
tended and tilted for practical handling of all loads. 
BIG WHEELS! MOVES EASILY! Big 5’ diameter 
rubber-tired wheels permit easy movement over 
rough spots—even when fully loaded. 

STURDY ROD AND PIPE CONSTRUCTION— 
Securely welded for heavy duty use. Built for years 
of service. 

TWO LOCKING WHEELS—'Parking Brakes’ on two 
wheels permit loading and storage on ramps. 
vhipped KD. Easily Assembled. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. For price and details write: 














F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY Benton Harbor, Michigan 





to faster, 
easier make-up 


Design’s the thing that makes Blatchford Base unique. 

It’s your key to faster, easier, more accurate make-up. 
Here’s why... 

In the Blatchford honeycomb pattern, there are 864 
holes per square foot. This means you can mount plates 
of any size and shape anywhere and be sure of ample 
anchorage on every part of every plate. 

Blatchford’s carefully engineered pattern of “one- 
line” and “two-line” holes also makes plate-spotting 
extremely easy. 

Moreover, the versatile Blatchford Catch (it won’t 
wobble or work loose because of its positive action) 
gives you registration speed and flexibility. 

As a team, the Blatchford Base and Catch assure uni- 
form plate support, permanent plate anchorage... less 
chance of slippage and uneven wear. 

Users of the Blatchford plate mounting system find 
it invaluable in everyday use. And for special work, it’s 
often the only system in the shop that can do the job. 

Investigate the many advantages of Blatchford Base. 
Write today to nearest office for free booklet. 


Blatchford Base Department 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

ATLANTA 9: 451 Bishop St., N. W.; BOSTON 6: 800 Albany 
ST.; BROOKLYN 1: 25 Lafayette St.; CHICAGO 80: 900 W. 18th 
St.; CINCINNATI 3: 659 Freeman Ave.; CLEVELAND 13: 1776 
Columbus Rd.; DALLAS 16: 1000 Sargent Rd.; ST. LOUIS 1: 722 
Chestnut St.; PACIFIC COAST: Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., 2700 
S. Indiana St., LOS ANGELES 23. 


Blatchford Base 


The Original Honeycomb” Plate Mounting 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Classified listings of equipment and supplies, professional 
and employment services, and other opportunities 


BUYERS’ GUIDE ADVERTISING RATES 


Display copy 2); inches wide. Minimum 


depth is one inch; larger space in multi- 


ples of 14 inch 


NUMBER OF ISSUES 
One Three Six Twelve 


$27 $25 2 $22 


Undisplayed Liner Ads—$1.50 per 38- 
character line per insertion; minimum, 
$4.50. Situations Wanted: $1.15 per line; 
minimum, $3.45. 


On yearly basis; three 38-character lines, 
$45 a year; each additional line, $15 a 
year. 


NO cash discounts or agency commissions. 
Send payment with your order unless credit 
information has been submitted to and 
approved by our credit manager. 


CLOSING DATES 


Closing date for Buyers’ Guide Advertising 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





VALUES are comparative 
for instance: 


ROUSE 24 pt. power miter — used, 
guaranteed as new, save 40%. 


SHERIDAN Inserter, 8 automatic sta- 
tions, 4 stitching heads plus attached 
3 knife trimmer. 


LUH HARRIS 14 x 20 and ATF 17 x 22 
Webendorfer DE-3047 plus dozens of 
other choice offset and letterpress 
units. 


is the 18th of preceding month. 


——--- 


DATE. 


Our policy of selective buy 
BUYERS’ GUIDE ADVERTISING ORDER 
INLAND PRINTER/ American Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill 


ing and clean handed mar- 
keting, protect the printer’s 
dollar and his shop efficiency. 


TYPE & PRESS of Illinois Inc. 


3312 North Ravenswood, Chicago 
Phone: BUckingham 1-4330 


Please publish our advertisement, occupying or more, in 

specified issues during the 12 month period beginning with 
INSERTION SCHEDULE 

JANUARY MAY 

FEBRUARY JUNE 

MARCH JULY 

APRIL AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 











Firm Name 
Address_ 
City, Zone, State 


= a 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES 


Signed by am @ , bite N 
L ar fre wae 


RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 


Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
We also manufacture a complete line of 
Saw-Trimmers, Routers, Mortising machines 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTERS! MAKE MORE MONEY! 
Keep presses rolling more hours. Get 
more orders from regular customers 


Get more new customers locally & from iti . . . 
surrounding areas. Write Les L. Finkle, and Multiform Diemaking agupaem. 


1108 So. Cochran, Los Angeles, Calif Send for information on any item. 
= J. A. RICHARDS CO., KALAMAZOO, Mich. 
Established in 1900 


ADHESIVES 


CARB-N-SET Penetrating Glue 

“on oast to pad one time 
carbon, NCR t Carbon, other Forms. 
Ready-to-use ‘ARB-N-SET FORMS, 


P.O. Box Roosevelt Sta.. a on 17. 0 


ised fr oast to « 





AID TO SALES 


“It Sells printing!” 


@ Use ‘The Notebook of a Printer.” It's the best 
printer's house-orgon you can get because it 
sells printing. Your name designed into it. Smart, 
low cost. Sales copy wins notl. award. ASK 
Maybe your city and orea is open It brings in 
business Prospects call us It mokes money 

clients say. Send for facts: The ARBOGUST 
Co., Adv., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 








DRYERS, WEB 


HIGH-SPEED 
ECONOMICAL 


Weis 








Book List Available 


The INLAND PRINTER & American 
Lithographer now has available a Book 
List containing many standard books on 
printing and related material. The list is 
divided according to subject matter. Send 
for your copy today. 





MAILING PIECES FOR THE PRINTER 


Wavside Press, Interurban Bldg Book Department 


INLAND /American 
PRINTER / Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Dallas. Texas 

















. REALLY LOCK PAPER ROLLS 


Efficiency Expansion 
Chucks available for fiber or 


For expandi peratior or aintain- 
ng the mode pz ; ou'll find it 
worthwhile t ead th ers’ Guide 
steel cores upto 12” shafts of 


oars Letterpress-OFFSET- Gravure Sim siriceresapte 12" shat of 
BUSINESS FORMS a ea’ S Offen has developed many exclusive pat- of 1 16”. Your onder custom 


ORDER ALL FROM ONE SOURCE! machined for a perfect fit. Won't slip—ever, 





ented features for high-speed, economical Unwind, rewind or brake easily. In one 


operation, lever the cam and lock it. Chucks 
interchangeable. Malleable, high strength 
castings. Lever applies powerful force to 
expansion jaws. Write Dept 


VALLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


VALLEY. NEBRASKA 
B. OFFEN & CO. _ a 
Dryer Specialists for Over 30 Years Miehle 29 offset 24x36 ATF 
29 East Madison St. © Chicago 2, Illinois Mann, like new $15,000, Lanston 53% x 
Phone: FI 6-2575 


drying... for 30 years we have designed 


and monufactured dryers for all types of 
presses. We are fully equipped for prompt 
service, from coast to coast. 





$12,000, 
VALLEY FORMS, INC 
SPRING VALLEY, ILLINOIS 


76 Horiz. Photo Composing Mech. $1,000 


Bex 205 : 
Printers, Pittsburgh 6, Pa 








Latmer 








EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Cont.) 


CUTS COSTS! 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION! 


Your Special 
needs planned 
and installed with 
Custom-made or 
In-stock equip- 
ment! 

Write for ‘Photo 
Tools’ Economy 
Story and FREE 
Authoritative 148 
pg. Catalog. 

IAP 11/61 


Get the Priceless “Extra” of Experience. 
Industry's Prime Supplier for 65 years. 


«” Burke & James, Inc. ™ 
321 S$. WABASH, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





STATIC TINSEL Attractive quantity 
prices. Dealer inquiries invited. ROYAL 
TINSEL, 42 Greene St., New York 13, 
ae 





FOLDERS 
For Sale 
42x60 Brown Quad 16—double 32 
39x52 Dexter Jobber, 189-A 
38x50 Brown Jobber 
38x50 Brown Double 16-32 
26x40 Cleveland Model M 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE Co. 
3771 Chester Av., Cleveland 14, Ohio 








1961 a 
BE ioG1Cuitae = 3 


v 


Be sure your cards and 
packages are signed, sealed 
and delivered with 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 
TO FIGHT TB 


ANSWER YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SEAL LETTER TODAY 


PLT IL 


FURNACES, REMELT 





Save Time... Labor... Space 


REMELT 
FURNACE 


melts more 
~ metal in half 
4 the time. 


Write for 
complete 
N information 


Dept. 1 P 


rpotakion— ROME, N. Y. 


NO 


HELP WANTED (Cont.) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
For expanding research and develop- 
ment program with modern roto-gra- 
vure printing company. We want an 
engineer with design and problem anal- 
ysis experience and capable of assum- 
ing full control of a project including 
evaluation of his process improvements. 
This man must be well grounded in 
theory and able to get a job done. Ex- 
perience in graphic arts, paper mfg., 
packaging, paper converting, press mfg., 
preferred, but not necessary. Salary 
open, 
Write: Mr. David A. Cutler 

Director of Research & Engrng. 

Triangle Publications, Ine. 

440 North Broad Street 

Philadelphia 1, Penna 




















GAUGE PINS 


pec FOR 
« LETTERPRESS 





Insist on Megill’s 
Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
MEGILL’S PATENT 





$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 





Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 38, N.Y. 





INK CONDITIONERS 


“SHARPER HALFTONE 
BRIGHTER CO 





make good inks better 
1 Ib. can $2.20 
Send for Price List 
CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
1719 North Damen Avenue ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois 
Mfrs. of Trik, Glazcote, 20/20 Overprint Varnish 











INSTRUCTIONS 
Linotype-Intertype Instruction 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan 6, Ohio 





LABELER-MAILER 


APPLY [= 
Fis. LABELS | 
AnyRoll or Strip Label 
wt WING MAAILER & 


(CHUM HKG SN 


(GREENFIELD, MA 

















STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARDS 


Any letterpress printer can do emboss- 
ing on either platen or cylinder presses 
with these boards. Full instructions. 


534 x 91 inches. $2.00 a dozen 
91. x 1112 inches $3.75 a dozen 
19 x 23 inches $7.25 1 dozen 


Send check or money order fo Book Dept. 
INLAND / American 


PRINTER/ Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe, Chicago 3, Ill. 

















HELP WANTED 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent—Offset EAST $12,000 - $15,000 
Production Manager— 

Offset OHIO $ 8,500 
Foreman— 

Composing Room MIDWEST $ 8,500 

(commercial experience necessary) 
Production Manager— 

SOUTH $ 8,500 


Offset-Letterpress 
Salesmen—Offset Presses 
NEW ENGLAND, MIDWEST 
& WEST $ 6,000 - $ 8,000 
Salesman—Publication 
Printing NEW YORK CITY $ 8,000 - $10,000 


Estimator—Offset- 
Lettern-ess MIDWEST §$ 7,500 - $ 8,500 
WANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, 
monotype, folder operators, bindery- 
men, offset pressmen, 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, INC. 
Helen M. Winters, Manager 

Dept. ID-11, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

List Your Confidential Application With Us. 


TWO BOOKS 
on 
Type and Layout 


Excellent for the student of ty- 
pography! When ordering from 
The INLAND PRINTER/ A meri- 
can Lithographer, send check or 
money order in advance and the 
book will be sent postpaid. 


Principles of Layout 
By Charles J. Felten; $8.35. Basic 
techniques of effective page layout 
are explained for the advertising 
artist and copywriter in terms of 
composing room production with 
limitations imposed on the artist by 
type metal kept in mind. This is an 
expanded third edition. 

How to Recognize 
Type Faces 

Second Edition, 1959 
By R. Randolph Karch; $7.85. 
Said to be the only single publi- 
cation where one can find all the 
1,693 type faces now sold in fonts 
or matrix forms in the U.S. 
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LAMINATING 


ACETATE—MWYLAR LAMINATION 
COATINGS FOR BLISTER AND SKIN 
PACKAGING 
Arts Field. Write for free 
Moore Laminating, Inc., 
Chicago 42, Ill 


For Graphix 
sales portfolio 
9932 S. Kedzie Ave 





MATS, LINO, LUDLOW, MONO 

LINOTYPE, L LDLOW AND MONOTYPE 
n 25% to 70%. Send for lists 
Mi earned Matrix & Machinery Mart, Inc., 
633 Plymouth Court ‘aces 5, Ill 


ats. Save 





MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 

NONOTYPE iy start gy rete One 1517 
1 14360; ome 1515 
las ston Caster Serial A 5364—each is 
lipped Patten Spacin Attach. Also 
Keyboards; » 60 Em Key- 
ards, several molds 1? and 12 pt 
and matrix cases with mats (15 x 15) 
All iipment was well serviced and is 
excellent ndition. For further in- 
n write Wm. J. Keller, Inc q 

Avenue. Buffalo 15, N. Y 


nston Caster Seri 


two $0 Er 


atio 





NUMBERING MACHINES 


NEW NUMBERING MACHINES 
We Are Overstocked at the Present 
ROMAN OR GOTHIC 

FORWARD OR BACKWARD 
Skip Wheels and parts always available 
6 WHEEL—DROP CIPHER—GUARANTEED 
This offer good until Nov. 30, 1961 
No COD Accepted—Send check with order 

MIDWEST SALES CO. Phone RO 4-3266 

2630 W. Lunt Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 

















PAPER CLEANERS 
Get Full Production 


Quality Printinc 
Without Stops for 
Unnecessory Woshups 


E. E. DOYLE COMPANY 


0 West 6th St. Clevelond | 





SPECIAL OFFER: 
for a limited time, for only 


$14 


you can own 


COSTS FOR PRINTERS 


by Olive A. Ottaway 
“most valuable book on costing 
in the graphic arts industry” 
Send check or money order to Book Dept 


INLAND 
PRINTER / Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, III 


American 


PLASTIC & RUBBER PLATES 


c=) - HOT or COLD 


3) CARBONIZING 
PLATES 


Ti-Pi No. 11-MZ No. 3 Zinc- 

backed Synthetic Rubber Print- 

‘“ ing Plate Material gives best 

results for hot or cold press- 

carbonizing—will not damage soft printing 

rollers—lays carbon ink smoothly and cut- 

outs are easily made for spot-carbonizing. 

Write today for samples, literature and name 
of nearest dealer and rubber engraver. 


v YCOMPAN Y 
a? 1000 BROADWAY 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


PRESSES 

PRESSES FOR SALE—Two Miller Ty 
27x41 2/c letterpr. One Miehle #61 42x58 
l/e offset. All 3 yr. old, perf. cond. Op- 
erating, our mid-Atlan. plant. Reason- 
able for immed. sale. Box R-S81, Inland 
Printer/Amer. Lithog., 79 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


PLANT MANAGER-SUPERINTEND- 
ENT—Offset & letterpress. Exp. com- 
mercial work, publications, directories, 
purchasing, acc’tg, sales 
complete operation of plant 
INLAND PRINTER/Amer 
Monroe, Chicago 3, Ill 


estimating, 
Can handle 
Box R-83, 
Lithog., 79 W 





Interested in 
TYPOGRAPHY? 


There’s no better way to brush up on 
the fine points of layout and typography 
than to read books on the subject. 
The INLAND PRINTER/American Lithog- 
rapher has an unusually fine list of 
books which are available through its 
Book Department. Altogether there are 
34 listings under the heading of Art, 
Layout, Typography, Copyfitting in the 
Book List recently issued by The IN- 
LAND PRINTER/American Lithographer. 
Send for your copy of this book list 
today. 


INLAND /American 
PRINTER / Lithographer 
Book Department 
79 W. Monroe St. 

Chicago 3. til 




















PRINTING EXECUTIVE, 40, exper. in 
L/press, Litho estimating, costing, buy- 
ing, stock control, seeks position. Box 

Inland Printer/Amer. Lithog., 79 
West Monroe, Chicago 3, Il. 





TAG PATCHING MACHINES 

TAG PATCHING MACHINES, $985 up 
Patch all size tags, envelopes, 
forms. Set up, ready to run. Trial. Guar 
MAKATAG CORP., Reading, Mass 


Terms 





TICKETS 

TICKETS—Roll, Machine Folded for 
Amusements. Work Tickets, Reserved 
Seat, Strip, a archants Trade Day, et 
Stock roll tickets. Daly Ticket Company 
Collinsville, Illinois 





TYPE & TYPE FOUNDERS 





MACKENZIE & H: ARRIS, INC. 


659 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 














Useful gift boxes from Junior 
Red Cross help build friendship 
with children overseas 


Good things happen 








eu 


BUTTON & Spe, 





STATIKIL 


———————— 


$3 A CAN + $30 A DOZEN 


[INLAND PRINTER 


Guaranteed... £ 
USED REGULARLY IN THE LARGEST PLANTS 
THE ORIGINAL «+ THE ONLY 


=, STATIKIL 


Quality Control Equipment for the Printing Industry for 42 
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Trade Mark \\ 
Reg. in U.S. ae p, 


\ 
1220 WEST 6th ST. 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Frye Mfg. Co. ; 153 
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Div. of St. Regis Paper Co. .23, 24 
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Harris-Intertype Corp. 
31, 110, 111, 153, Back Cover 


Harris-Seybold Co. 
Div. Harris-Intertype Corp. 


.. 31,110, 1171 
Heidelberg Sales & Service . 103 
co aa an Oe 127 
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Scott Paper Co. ...... 


Interchemical Corp. ......... 32 
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the last word 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA 


Editor 


THE QUICK BROWN FOX jumps over the lazy dog!! We never 
thought it could happen, but the Pittsburg (Kan.) Headlight 
carried a picture last month of a dog and his friend, a brown 
fox. Guess what the fox was doing in the photo. 


THIS BIT OF ADVICE is certainly applicable to the printing 
industry, even though it was written by Walter J. Campbell, 
editor of Steel magazine: 

“Price fighting is the war of the vanquished. It is a war 
in which no one wins. It destroys the ability to research and 
develop new products and services. It prevents the creation 
of new job opportunities. It stifles competition. Price fight- 
ing in the long run injures the buyer. It weakens his vendors 
and lessens the chances of his obtaining improved products 
at lower prices. Price fighting disregards costs and profits. 
It is the least creative of all efforts to obtain business.” 


BEFORE THE POSTWAR AGREEMENT lapsed, West Germany 
was restricted to about 140 publications, each one licensed 
by the occupying powers. There are today in West Germany 
1,462 daily newspapers (only 300 fewer than in the United 
States), 15 big periodicals, and about 200 other magazines. 


FROM A LITTLE PUBLICATION called “Between Ourselves” 
comes this excellent advice which you may wish to pass on 
to your employees: It’s called “Advice from the boss . . .” 

1. Don't lie! It wastes your time and mine. I’m sure to 

atch you in the end, and that’s the wrong end. 

2. Give me more than I expect and I'll give you more 
than you expect. I can afford to increase your pay if you 
increase my profits 

3. You owe so much to yourself that you can’t afford to 
owe anyone else. Keep out of debt, or keep out of my shop. 

4 Dishonesty is never an accident. Good men, like good 
women, can recognize temptation when they meet it. 

5. It’s none of my business what you do at night. But, if 
dissipation affects what you do the next day and you do half 
as much as I demand, you will last half as long as you 
hoped 

6. Don’t tell me what Id like to hear, but what I ought 
to hear. I don’t need a valet to my vanity, but I do need one 
for my money. 

7. Don't kick if I kick. If you’re worth while correcting, 
you're worth while keeping. I don’t waste time cutting 
specks out of bad apples 


BEFORE YOU KNOW IT, International Printing Week and 
Printing Education Week will be with us again. Local com- 


mittees are hard at work in many cities with plans well 
under way for the big celebration next Jan. 14-20 (Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, around which Printing Week always 
revolves, is Jan. 17). 

Before we get too far away from the point, we want to 
remind everybody in the Printing Industry that it’s impor- 
tant to make industry in general and the public in par- 
ticular fully aware of the really big part printing plays in 
our national economy and in our everyday lives. 

It doesn’t do the industry one bit of good if the celebra- 
tions are confined to our own graphic arts industry. We in 
the industry know how important printing is (we make our 
living by it), but does everyone else outside the industry 
know it? 

So let's stop telling each other how great we are and shift 
the emphasis of International Printing Week to the public. 

If you need materials such as posters, stamps, idea book- 
lets, and other helpful material, you can get it free as long 
as the supply lasts by writing to the International Printing 
Week Committee, William H. Evans, Chairman, Route 2, 
Box 859, Charlotte, N.C. 


\ TYPOGRAPHER and private pressman—a friend of ours- 
has a hobby of collecting rubbings of grave stones, especial- 
ly those of printers with interesting epitaphs. Several years 
ago we were collecting typographical epitaphs, but our 
friend, Fridolph Johnson of 336 Central Park West in New 
York City, just found out about it and hurriedly forthwith 
sent us a copy of a new booklet entitled “Some Typographi- 
cal Epitaphs” from his Mermaid Press. Altogether, he’s 
been able to collect about 15 of them, but presented only a 
few of them in his little booklet. This one struck us as espe- 
cially interesting (if it doesn’t cost too much per letter, we'd 
like it on our tombstone): 


Here lies inter'd the mortal remains of 
Joun HuLMe, Printer 
who, like an old, worn-out type, battered 
by frequent use, reposes in the grave. 
But not without a hope that at some future 
time he might be cast in the 
mould of righteousness, 
And safely locked-up 
in the chase of immortality. 
He was distributed from the board of lite 
on the 9th day of Sept., 1827 
Aged 75. 
Regretted by his employers 


and respected by his fellow artists. 


If you can add any typographical epitaphs to Mr. John 
son’s collection (and to ours, too, incidentally), send them 
to us in care of this department. We won't guarantee to 


make rubbings of each tombstone, but Mr. Johnson might! 


LIFE FOR A PRINTER isn t just a bow] of cherries; it’s a bunch 
of raisins: Raisin’ hell, raisin’ kids, and raisin’ money! 
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Hour after hour \ —— « You can set 
year after year... 8 j iy your watch on it. 


. 
~ 


~ 


It cruises at 

12 lines a minute. 
Better yet-you can 
set your copy on it! 


THE LINOTYPE COMET 300 gives you 12 lines of perfect type every 60 seconds. You get 
built-in dependability ... year after grueling year. That’s why the Comet 300 outsells any other 
linecasting machine: it’s the Proven Producer. We believe the Comet 300 is the finest Linotype 
ever built for dependable high-speed production. Why not let your Linotype Production Engineer 
tell you the full story? Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 
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